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THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


Kad “\ aaah? 


caused by glaring paper 


Crerrain shades of white paper reflect glaring 
light to almost as great a degree as does white 
sand. Strong light reflections lead to eve fatigue, 
and headache frequently follows. The Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation has perfected a paper whose 
surface and neutral white, tempers harsh light, 


kills glare and makes reading easier. 
LESSENS EYE STRAIN 


You have seen a snap-shot taken in too glaring 
a light... the resulting picture is foggy. Light, 
when it is reflected from a shiny printed page, 
has exactly the same effect on your eves...it blurs 
the type you are trying to read. To see through 
this blur, your eyes have to work so hard that 
they become exhausted. Kleerfect and Hyfeet 
never strain your eyes in this w ay. Their neutral 
color and soft surfaces absorb glare instead of 


reflecting it. 


This advertisement is NOY printed 


This modern development in paper making is 
equally beneficial to readers, publishers, adver- 
lisers, and printers. 

Judged from the standpoint of cost, Kleerfect 
and Hyfect are sound investments for anyone s 
printing dollar. They cost no more than just print- 
able papers. yet they offer, in perfect balance, the 
qualities needed to produce exceptional results. 
These are: Lack of two-sidedness, unusual opacity, 
correct ink affinity, strength, consistent uniform- 
ity, and freedom from curling. 

Your printer will show you how much you can 
save on your present printing costs by specifying 
Kleerfect or Hyfect. For specimens of work that 
have been done on these papers, please write our 
advertising office in Chicago. We will send you a 
comprehensive group of samples, including this 
advertisement printed on Kleerfect and Hyfeet, 
English and Super finishes, 


on either Kleerfect or Hyfect 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


NEW YORK © 122 EAST 42ND STREET 
LOS ANGELES + 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 


ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 


Sell New York’s “Top Mass” 


AUGUST 


Market and you'll get 


1, 


volume-plus sales 


You know that some markets can 
produce more sales for you than 
others.: You know that some 
neighborhoods in a market con- 
tain more prospects than others. 
Now the largest and richest 
market in the country is New 
York. More sales can be made 
here and at lower cost per sale. 
But the most-profitable-to-sell part 
of New York is the “Top Mass” 
market composed of the readers 
of The New York Times. You'll 
have to add up your sales in sev- 
eral good-sized cities to equal 
those you can make in this one- 
newspaper market alone. 
Moreover, these readers of The 
Times are leaders in intelligence, 
in ability to spend and in estab- 


lishing buying habits, both in New 
York and in thousands of com- 
munities throughout the country. 
They form a host of volunteer 
salesmen whose influence in irt- 
creasing your sales will be felt in 
almost every neighborhood. 

Many products have started 
their sales successes with adver- 
tising only in The New York 
Times. Numerous companies have 
found The Times alone in New 
York is a powerful sales builder. 
Most companies have found the 
“Top Mass” market of The Times 
a source of volume-plus sales and 
extra profits. More national ad- 
vertising appears in The Times 
than in any other newspaper or 
magazine. 


he New York Gimes 
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-The Human Side- 


From Beer Sots to Milk Sops 


Shades of the good old collegiate beer bust! The boys have 
gone lacteal. So lacteal, in fact, that college students today 
drink an average of 1.47 pints of milk a day as compared with 
a skimpy, bluish .82 pints consumed by the average American 
(try and find him). 


Education must have something to do with it. Anyway, bulge- 
browed investigators for the Psychological Corp., completing a 
scrutiny of the drinking habits of a certain number of American 
citizens—presumably free, 21 and clothed in their right minds— 
announce that 54.4% of people who merely finished grammar 
school are milk drinkers as compared to 65.7% of high school 
graduates and 70.2% of college-trained men and women. They 
even found that people under 35 drink more milk than oldtimers 
over 35. Thus schools boost milk sales of the future. 


As for ice cream—turning back again to 14 colleges and uni- 
versities surveyed by Sealtest System Laboratories for National 
Dairy Products Corp.—the composite collegian eats .93 of a 
serving of ice cream each day, while your average American 
consumes only one serving every five days. So it may be inferred 
that as soon as the present generation of one million collegians 
graduate and join the other 129 million of us, ice cream con- 
sumption will immediately leap by an astounding .000023 of a 
serving. (Don't wire. Our statistical department is out to 
lunch. ) 


Cigars for Youth 


On the heels of a slogan contest, in which some 1,200 of the 
30,000 cigar manufacturer and jobber salesmen in the country 
submitted an average of four slogans apiece, the recently or- 
ganized Cigar Progress Board, New York, has begun consumer 
activities with a scholarship contest. 


The idea, said Joseph Kolodny, administrator of the board, 
is to get young men and women thinking about cigars, and to 
get young men (of legal age, of course) smoking them. Cigars 
for youth; youth for cigars. Or something like that. 


The idea also (although Mr. Kolodny did not say it) is to 
get as many young people as possible burning up over the ad- 
vantages of cigars, without spending too much money. The cigar 
industry is big—in assets, sales and advertising. But it has 
contributed only $100,000 for this first year cooperative effort. 


Mr. Kolodny and the board are determined to make an im- 
pressive showing at small cost. Unable to do space or radio 
advertising, they are concerned with stimulating the trade and, 
through publicity stunts, with making cigars talked about— and 
smoked, 


Eight free scholarships totaling $1,200, with a $500 scholar- 
ship as first award, will be given for the “best original slogan, 
essay, poem or poster, in which the pleasure, joy, comfort or 
relaxation to be obtained from smoking cigars is best described.” 


— 7 . —— — _—- 


Judges will be executives of the American Students Founda- 
tion, Rockefeller Center, New York. To add “weight” to the 
program, the Cigar Progress Board points out that honorary di- 
rectors of the foundation include Daniel Carter Beard, Boy Scout 
chieftain, Senator Royal S$. Copeland; Henry W. Taft, and others 
prominent in the nation’s youth movement. 


The contest, which will close September 15, is “open to all 
persons who aspire to attend colleges, universities or vocational 
schools.” Although the announcement does not say so, SM’s 
operative learned that it is limited to people of 16 years and 
more. Mr. Kolodny’s lawyers told him that 16 was a legal 
enough age—for one to write or paint about cigars. At least that 
is the age at which many states permit youths to be married. And 
if a boy can take on the cares of a wife, he should be old enough 
to smoke. 


Essays must be not more than 200 words; slogans not more 
than 20. Posters by art students must be suitable for window 
displays, and must be on the theme, “Cigars for Dad for Christ- 
mas.” 


Two million entry blanks were distributed last week through 
retail cigar outlets, Summer schools, CCC camps, art schools, 
YMCA'’s, etc. 


Earl Lets "Em Drive 


At last we have found a man who has the. answer to the great 
national plea: “Aw, dad, lemme drive.” The man is Earl Rozar. 
The answer is ““Yes’—and Rozar makes money on it. 


Rozar runs “Earl's Service Station’’ at 38th and Geary, in San 
Francisco. He owns a little thing he calls his ‘‘soap-box roadster” 
—47 inches long, 18 inches high, with a real gasoline engine in it 
that putt-putts. Says Rozar to the kids of his neighborhood: 
“Every time you bring in a motorist who buys gasoline or oil or 
tires from me, you can drive my soap-box roadster around here 
on my lot.” The amount of a motorist’s purchase determines how 
long the kid—boy or girl—can drive the little roadster. 


Well, kids worked so hard on relatives and friends—and 
strangers—that Rozar organized them into “Earl's Club.’” He runs 
sales contests with prizes and everything. Recently he threw a 
party at the end of a three-months’ contest, awarded first prize to 
Billie Asher who thereupon became a celebrity, gave away 144 toy 
gliders, 200 cups of ice cream, 10 gallons of lemonade, and so on. 
The only trouble with it all—if you could call frequent sales 
meetings born of enthusiasm ‘‘trouble’’—is that a lot of youngsters 
are always hanging around the club's scoreboard and getting under 
foot. But the plan sells merchandise. So Earl lets ‘em drive. 


Winning salesman in kids’ contest sits in the seat of the mighty 
—Earl’s “soap-box roadster.” 
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Wet— 


)0D HOUSEKEEPINGC’S tests on washing machines ex- 
Pasa even to the wire that carries the current. The 
insulation must be waterproof. 

Water is apt to drip onto a laundry floor, and 
water in direct contact with an electric current is 
dangerous. 

So Good Housekeeping insists upon waterproof 
insulation on washing machine cords. 


GRAY-O'REILLY 


ut sale 


Apparently a small thing, but quite as important 
as efficiency of design, power consumption, thorough- 
ness of cleansing, convenience, dependability and other 
things Good Housekeeping tests, when appraising a 
washing machine. 

Good Housekeeping has served American woman- 
hood with practical common sense for a third of a 
century. No wonder it has earned the faith it enjoys. 


ood Housekeeping 
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Rainproof Publishers 


Since unexpected rain often has a lot to do with the success 
of advertising campaigns, the Rain & Hail Insurance Bureau, 
Chicago and New York, has just taken this matter in hand, in 
the interests of advertisers and publishers. 


F. M. Doherty, chief clerk of the eastern division, sends us 

form for publishers, “specifically designed to indemnify them 
for loss of income from advertising space.’ The publisher must 
enter into an agreement with the advertiser at the time the space 
is sold, “whereby in the event of rainfall at a specified location, 
the publisher shall refund to the advertiser the amount paid for 
the advertising space or a specified percentage thereof, or will 
reprint the advertisement at a reduced cost or free of charge.” 
The publisher will then be reimbursed by the bureau. 


The form was written to cover exactly one-tenth, two-tenths 
of an inch or more of rainfall. It was originated, it seems, at 
the instigation of the Patriot Co., Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, pub- 
lisher of the Patriot and Evening News there, through Homer E. 
Moyer, manager of their advertising department. 


The bureau, 15 years old, is the rain and hail division of the 
Aetna, North American and Springfield insurance companies 
and athliates—some 14 companies all told. Managed by James 
B. Cullison, Jr., Chicago, it has devoted its efforts until now 
primarily to hail insurance for farmers. 


On publishers’ agreements, Miss Doherty said, rates vary ac- 
cording to the month of the year and to the number of hours cov- 
ered. In New York, for example, they will range from 7 to 10% of 
the cost of the advertising under consideration. The Rain & 
Hail Insurance Bureau has not got around to covering the arider 
spots of the Far West yet, but Miss Doherty thinks the rate there 
ought not to be more than 4%. 


For two-tenths of an inch of rainfall the base rate is one- 
third lower than for one-tenth, and so on upward. The pub- 
lisher’s rainfall figures must be those on the U. S. Weather 
Bureau gauge in his city, measured from the start of each hour. 
Marked copies must be furnished, indicating advertisements cov- 
ered by the insurance. 


Realizing that advertisers sometimes invest a lot of money and 
effort in programs to start on certain definite days, the Rain & 
Hail Insurance Bureau has taken them under consideration and 
will probably have a policy protecting them against rain soon. 


While There’s Life— 


Into the Missouri Edison Co.'s Elsberry, Mo., store recently 
walked a spry old gentleman of 101 years. He wanted to buy 
an electric refrigerator, and was ready to plank down the money 
for a GE model without much persuasion. 


“What's this here ‘Five-year Warranty'’?’’ piped the centenarian. 


The salesman explained the guaranty half-heartedly. He 
couldn't see why the old gaffer was interested in looking so far 
into the future. There was a moment's pause. “Well, that's all 
fine up to five years, young fellow,’ said the venerable cus- 
tomer, ‘but what I want to know is, will you replace the unit 
supposin’ suthin’ goes wrong after them five years is up?” 


Moral: Don't neglect a talking point no matter how slim the 
chances seem of catching a prospect's interest. 


To Prevent from Cold 


The Japanese have taken a leaf from American citrus growers 
and are boosting the health qualities of these fruits. According 
to Produce News, this ad appeared on the wrapper of a grapefruit 
gtown in Japan and shipped to Canada: 


“It is well known how to cook oranges, cut them into two, 
off the seeds, then serve with sugar like grapefruits making. . 
Moreover, it is the most effective for stomach ache if provide 
them suitably, also to prevent from cold. You are always free 
from cold if you have a half of it every morning, cooking tiem 
like grapefruits making.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


DO y OU provide mats or electros for dealers to 
run in their local newspapers—or in cata- 
logs and handbills? 


? 


ARE YOU satisfied with the volume of dealer tie-up 
space which you are securing? 


? 


ULD y OU be interested in a new, effec- 

WO tive, economical way of securing 
more of this advertising among dealers 
who are on your approved list? 


? 


TH F N fill out the coupon or drop us a note. 
This advertisement in the July 15 issue of 

SALES MANAGEMENT brought returns 

from nearly 100 manufacturers who want 

more dealers to run more of the manu- 


facturers' ads in local newspapers. Per- 
haps you missed the other page. 


We do provide mats and elec- 
tros for dealer's use and would 
like to get more dealers to use 
them. 


So send us information about 
your plan to get more tie-ups. 


DEALER ADVERTISING CORP. 
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Publishing Corp.) 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Send for your copy TODAY. Just pin a dollar 
bill to this page and mail it and your copy will be 
sent, postpaid, when it comes from the press. A 
most valuable reference handbook for any store or 
floor covering department. A complete encyclo- 
pedia of merchandise sources, who makes what and 
where to get it. Over 200 pages of necessary infor- 
mation for your daily work in a compact handy 
form. A bigger page size this year, and a new 
binding so that all the pages open flat. 


Send $1 today to 


Directory DEPARTMENT, Rue Prorits, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
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Who Buys the 


eed Cars ? 


-an automobile manufacturer wanted to know.LHe found out! 


HE SALES MANAGER of a great auto- 
mobile company regarded the magazine 
before him with a critical eye. 


“Six million families represent a lot of potential 
business,” he said. “But are these readers of The. 
American Weekly the kind of people who buy our cars? It is 
not a low-priced car. It costs $1000 and up, delivered.” 


With that question, he made advertising history. For his 
query gave rise to one of the most illuminating surveys ever 
conducted—a survey that was to influence the advertising 
policy not only of his own company, but of many other large 
manufacturers as well. For this survey brought to light vital 
facts about buying power that touch the very foundations of 
marketing. . 

“There is only one way to answer your question conclusively,” said 
the representative of The American Weekly. “Call in an independent 
and impartial research organization. Let them interview two thousand 
or more buyers of your car to find out how many of them read The 
American Weekly as well as other weekly magazines. Talk to these car 
buyers in their homes. That will give you the answer in black and white.” 

The sales manager supplied the names of recent purchasers of his 
automobile (let us call it the “‘Jones’’ car) and a nationally known re- 
search organization was engaged to do the job. In all, 2,003 “Jones” car 
buvers were interviewed in Pittsburgh and Detroit, two large industrial 
cities, and in Schenectady, N. Y., and Rockford, Ill., two cities of about 
100,000 population each, 


What the doorbell-ringers learned 


Did these buyers of ‘“‘Jones” cars read The American Weekly? Did 
they! It was the one national weekly they read above all others. Out of 
1500 ‘‘Jones’”’ owners who read any of the six leading national weekly 
magazines NINE HUNDRED were readers of The American Weekly. 
A clear 60% of the total—and nearly. 50% more than read the next 
largest national weekly. The other four weekly magazines trailed with 
lesser numbers of readers. Moreover, The American Weekly provided 
almost as much exclusive circulation among these “Jones” car buyers 
as all the other five weekly magazines combined! 

Decisively and conclusively, the leadership of The AmericanWeekly 
was established in this higher-priced automobile field—just as it had 
already been established in the general automobile field (more car 
owners among its families than any other national magazine has 
circulation). 

A copy of the survey that gave this overwhelming proof of buy- 
ing power will be shown to any advertiser on request. It proves 


Greatest 
Circulation 


in the World 


not only that readers of The American Weekly 
own more higher-priced cars, but also that they 
own more second cars, more electric refrigerators, 
more radios. And—this may surprise some adver- 
tisers—it proves that they are the same kind of 
people as the readers of other magazines, save for 


one important difference: THERE ARE MORE OF THEM! 
The one great selling force 


This survey also proves that whatever you have to sell, the greatest 
number of buyers to be reached through any one means of advertising 
are among the readers of The American Weekly. In the richest, trading 
areas of the country, where the great volume of all merchandise is 
bought, this mighty magazine concentrates its nearly six million circu- 
lation. It reaches 20% to 50% or better of all the families in 627 of the 
995 kev cities of 10,000 population and over. These 995 kev cities 
account for 70% of all retail sales. 

Here is the advertiser’s principal point of contact with the buying 
power of the nation. Here his sales message simultaneously commands 
the attention of one-fourth of all the English-publication-reading fami- 
lies in America. With one powerful impact, it carries an advertising 
message and creates a nation-wide impulse to duy. There is no other way 
to win volume sales in the volume market so quickly, so inexpensively. 


Where this magazine goes 


The American Weekly is the largest magazine in the world. It is dis- 
tributed through the 17 great Hearst Sunday newspapers. In 627 of 
America’s 995 towns and cities of 10,000 population and over, The 
American Weekly concentrates 67% of its circulation. 


In each of 174 cities, it reaches better than one out of every 
two families 


In 144 more cities, 40 to 50% of the families 
In an additional 134 cities, 30 to 40% 
In another 175 cities, 20 to 30% 


. . - and, in addition, more than 2,000,000 families in thousands of 
other communities, large and small, regularly buy and read The 
American Weekly. 


Cock-A - Doodle- Doo! 


The first six months of 1936 were the largest in 
volume of linage and revenue of any six months’ 
period in the history of The American Weekly 
and the gain of The American Weekly exceeded 
that of any other national magazine. The month 
of June was the sixth successive month of linage 
and revenue gains for the year 1936. 
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B.. it isn’t big enough for us. 


The American Home simply cannot be 
tucked away in a single tight little com- 
partment of media thinking. 


Where cou/d you pigeonhole a magazine 
that’s as good a “buy” for cars as it is for 
curtains? 
. as good for flour as for floor coverings 
. as good for gasoline as for grape juice 
. for soap as for seedlings 
. for radios as for roofing 
.and as good for “the male audience” 


as it is for “woman readership”. 


| Yet The American Home is just that 
magazine. Tot simply because it has 


A PIGEONHOLE is all right... _ 


| 


leaped to a million circulation in four No, no pigeonhole for us. 

short years. But because it goes — with- . e . 

out waste— to home people, to men and 

women who have homes, live in homes, P. S. If you really want to think of us in 
love their homes. And such people, as pigeon-like terms, think of a million hom- 
who doesn’t know, are the buyingest ing pigeons, winging their way straight 
people on earth for all such products, in to a million homes—each carrying your 
all such fields. sales story capsuled beneath its wing. 


THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE 


ane (Ss 
ERICAN 1 LOME 


America’s No. 1 medium for advertisers who sell anything for the home ° 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending August 1, 1936. 


Many _ individual 
farmers will suffer 
as a result of the 
drought and the na- 
tion as a whole will 


Don’t Discount 
Farm Market tos = whote wi 
a ‘ u at Pi hous 


through the channels of higher food prices and the relief 
being administered by the government. But the farm 
market as a whole continues to mark up new records in 
income and in retail buying activity. Latest sales reports 
of the mail order companies show gains from last year 
averaging 30%. May farm income was the highest for 
the month since 1930. Income from crop and livestock 
marketings during the first five months of the year was 
$301,000,000 greater than for the same period last year. 


@ e@ e Unless there is a major crop failure, and 
present indications are that there will not be, there is 
every reason to believe that earlier predictions of a cash 
farm income of more than 7.5 billion dollars for this year 
will be more than realized. 


e e e A study of national income released during 
the fortnight by the Division of Economic Research of the 
Department of Commerce puts the 1935 figure of income 
paid out at $53,587,000,000. This figure is seven to nine 
billion dollars less than the estimates made by SALEs MAN- 
AGEMENT in its April 10 Survey of Spending Power and 
by other non-governmental organizations. The differences 
are accounted for, in the main, by differing definitions of 
what constitutes income. The government’s estimates seem 
to be based largely on income from production, whereas 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S estimates, made for use as a work- 
ing tool by sales and advertising executives, include income 
from consumption as well as production. 


@ e@ e The government study shows that agricul- 
ture’s share of the national income produced reached a new 
high in 1935 at 9.1% as compared with 8.9% in 1929 
and 5.9% in 1932. Manufacturing accounted for 23.8% 
of the total in 1929, 14.2% in 1932, and 21.4% in 1935. 
The contribution of government service rose from 8.4% 
in 1929 to 18.1% in 1933 and declined to 16.3% in 1935. 


e@ e e Will we soon be a nation on wheels? A 
writer in the Saturday Evening Post points out that there 
were less than a dozen commercial makers of trailers four 
years ago and now there are nearly 400 and they can 
hardly meet the demand. This new industry is growing 
even faster than the automobile industry did in its first 
five years. At the beginning of this year it was estimated 
that 300,000 Americans were living in trailers. William 
B. Stout, the airplane designer and transportation engineer, 
predicts that within 30 years half of the homes in the 
country will be mobile and Roger W. Babson goes him one 
decade better, predicting that within 20 years more than 
half of the population will be living in trailers. If you 
don’t like your job, your neighbors, the tax rate, or the 
climate, you can take that old American privilege and move 
on. 
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@ e@ e Those of our readers about to go on vaca- 
tions might take the warning of a vacation health bulletin 
issued by the Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. 
Betting on your golf game can easily boost your blood 
pressure 20 points above norinal. Getting angry in a 
sand trap shoots it up another 20 to 30 points. If you 
clench your teeth and break a club over one knee, the 
pressure may jump 80 points. The warning is directed 
particularly at the vast army whose blood pressure needs 
watching. They should beware of such things as: Pushing 
yourself frantically to get your work in shape so you can 
go on a vacation; working frantically to catch up after 
returning from a vacation; driving hundreds of miles at 
high speed to get some place or other in too short a time; 
gambling of any description; mountain climbing; carry- 
ing city excitement along via radio, such as listening to 
market quotations and prize fights. 


@ e e Buyers of the largest department stores and 
chains seem genuinely worried about a probable Fall short- 
age of merchandise. At lunch the other day a subscriber 
showed one of the editors a $10,000 non-cancellable order 
which a New York department store had given him for 
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Col. Leonard P. Ayres points out in the Cleveland 
Trust Co. Business Bulletin that as the general recovery 
continues to develop it becomes increasingly clear that 
among the things which the American public regards 
as necessities of life there must be included telephones 
and automobiles. The depression resulted in cortsid- 
erable decreases in the use of both of these articles and 
it was the first depression severe enough to have this 
effect. Automobile registrations dropped off 10% in 
1933 but the gain since then has been equal to 108% 
of the depression losses. The number of telephones 
in use dropped 17%, but 40% of the losses have been 
regained. The national income drop of 43° exceeded 
the losses in telephones and automobiles and about 
half of the loss has been regained. 
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November delivery—the first non-cancellable future de- 
livery order this particular store had given out in seven 
years, 


@ e@ e@ Steel operations are running at double the 
rate of last year; the automobile factories are averaging 
round 100,000 units produced weekly, and the 16 con- 
secutive weeks of operations at this level represent the 
longest sustained period at such a high rate since 1929. 
Car loadings each week are setting new peaks for the year. 


Goodyear has terminated 
its contract for making 
special brand tires for 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Special brand tires for 


Goodyear— 
Sears are said to have ac- 


and the FTC 
counted for 6% of Good- 


year's annual business.. They were sold at cost plus. 


@ e@ e@ Goodyear’s action was based on their inter- 
pretation of the Robinson-Patman law, and it is well to 
remember that the Federal Trade Commission, which is- 
sued a cease and desist order against Goodyear in March, 
will be the policing body on the Robinson-Patman Act. 


e e e A special eight-page insert in this issue is 
devoted to the Robinson-Patman Act and the FTC argu- 
ments in the Goodyear-Sears case are summarized therein. 


@ @ e@ Mr. Patman has another idea. He plans to 
introduce in the next Congress a bill to make it illegal for 
a manufacturer to engage in retailing. See story on page 
195. 


@ e@ e And speaking of Goodyear—its current an- 
nual report to stockholders might be used as a model by 
many other companies. In a 32-page booklet it not only 
gives the conventional financial statements but has made 
it an interesting catalog of all branches of its business and 
a guide book to plants, plantations, and service stores. 


@ e@ e Sears, Roebuck mailed out last week 10,000- 
000 catalogs and Montgomery Ward 7,000,000. In both 
cases the circulation is up a million or more over last year's 
book. The Sears book contains 1,062 pages and Ward's 
800. The latter is the largest put out since 1921, and 
established a new record for a rotogravure job between 
two covers, the book containing 376 such pages. 


@ @ e Business failures in the United States de- 
clined again last week for the fourth consecutive period 
and established a new low level for the last 16 years, 
according to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


@ @ e@ Unless current trends are seriously disturbed, 
the current year will be the second largest in the history 
of the automobile industry from the standpoint of produc- 
tion. The Automobile Manufacturers Association predicts 
that the industry will finish the year with an output of 
4,600,000 cars and trucks, 


@ e@ e@ The Packard Motor Co., whose chief, Alvan 
Macauley, was re-elected as head of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, reported net earnings of 23 cents a 
share in the first half of the year as against only 2 cents 
last year. The Diamond T. Motor Car Co. has rung up 
four successive months in which all records of any pre- 
vious year were shattered. The company sold more trucks 
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in the first four months of this year than in all 12 months 
of 1929. Studebaker’s American retail deliveries for the 
year to date are 69% ahead of last year. These are strik- 
ing figures, but fairly typical of what this aggressive in- 
dustry is doing. 


@ e@ e The experience of General Electric Co.’s Re- 
frigerator Division proves the old saying about one man’s 
meat. The prolonged hot weather has boomed their sales. 
In all of the large cities which suffered from the heat, dis- 
tributors had a number of refrigerators in homes of pros- 
pects on trial. Salesmen called back during the extreme 
hot weather and in 90% of the cases were able to close 
the sale with one call. 


Manufacturers of products 
which have an essentially staple 
character often are at a loss to 
find the distinctive talking 
points. Such people might get 


Designing 
to Sell an idea from the Nashua Manu- 
facturing Co.’s announcement 


of a basic improvement in their Dwight Anchor sheets. 
The merchandising of sheets has been a fairly unexciting 
affair during the past 15 years since the introduction of 
the taped selvage. Now comes Nashua with one of these 
charmingly simple ideas. Their new sheets have a color- 
fast gold line stitched across the lower end parallel to the 
hem, which serves as a guide in placing the sheet in the 
proper position on the bed. When the line is adjusted 
flush with the lower edge of the mattress, sufficient ma- 
terial is left at both ends to provide an adequate tuck-in. 
We like the name for this new feature—the Anchor Line. 


@ e@ e The trend continues of giving all workers va- 
cations with pay. Sherwin-Williams Co., the world’s 
largest paint and varnish manufacturers, has arranged to 
give all hourly wage employes vacations with pay under 
the same conditions as the clerical help. Note: If the cur- 
rent month continues the June and July gains, Sherwin- 
Williams’ business for the year ending August 31 will set 
an all-time record. 


@ e@ e Hourly wages in the South are increasing. 
A survey made by the Southern States Industrial Council 
among 668 manufacturers in the South shows that average 
hourly wages have increased 30.4% over a year ago as 
compared with the reported advance of 14.7% in the 
North. In February the average rate in the South was 41.2 
cents. The increase has reduced the wage differential be- 
tween North and South to 24.4%. 


@ e@ e It looks as though the making of trailers, 
mentioned above, or sporting goods, will be good indus- 
tries to put time and money into. A study made by the 
New York Trust Co. shows that the most popular sports 
are as follows, in millions of participants: Fishing, 10; 
billiards and bowling, 8; ping-pong, 5; trap shooting, 5; 
golf, 2; lawn tennis, 4. No estimate is made for base- 
ball. Paid admissions to sports are estimated as follows 
in millions: Basketball, 80; baseball, 50, and football, 40. 
The figures indicate a steady increase in sports participa- 
tion and a downward trend in spectator interest. 


e e e During the first six months of the year Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. reduced prices on a number of its prod- 
ucts—with such a resultant increase in both dollar sales 
and product tonnage that profits jumped from $1.11 a 
share in the first half of 1935 to $1.30 a share this year. 
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Tin Plater: Frank C. Miller, 
formerly in the Detroit sales 
office of Republic Steel, has 


been appointed s.m. of the tin 
plate division. A New Yorker 
by birth, he served with the 
British air forces in the World 


War. Then he got into steel 
with Otis Steel Co., has been 


with one or another steel com- 
pany ever since. His headquar- 
ters will be in Cleveland. 


?. Redman, 


Prexy: C. kK. Wood- 


bridge is elected 
al - 


head of the New 

York Sales Mana- 

gers’ Club. See page 
193. 


Takes Pen in Hand: Tom Emer- 
son, (below), former 
Conklin Pen Co., Toledo, pre- 
pares for his new duties as v.-p. 
He was in charge of the com- 
pany’s San Francisco office be- 
fore becoming s.m. 
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Detroit 


sm. of- 


Dan Snow, Cleveland 


Refrigerators Sprout Wings: These General Electric Monitor Tops are bound from Cleveland 

to Tegucigalpa, capital of Honduras, in Central America. Weighing 1,500 pounds, they con- 

stitute the largest such shipment ever made by plane. Although they cost only $750, the 

shipping charges were $2,040. Lowell Yerex, president of Transportes Aerios Central 
Americanos, second from left, flew them himself. 


A Cameraman Covers the 
Marketing News Front 


Conditioner: Norman Saylor (below), for the past 16 years presi- 

dent of Saylor-Beall Mfg. Co., becomes s.m. of the air conditioning 

division of Gar Wood Industries, Inc., Detroit, because “sales of this 
division have shown a 100% increase.” 


Milestone Marker: Redesigned by Joseph Sinel, the Toastmaster line 
makes a bow in honor of the tenth birthday of the original. Below 
is a deluxe model that eliminates all noise when the toast pops up. 
It stands on a Hospitality Tray that holds also small lap trays for 
individual service. McGraw Electric Co., Minneapolis, will promote 
it in a string of national magazines. Western Union boys will 
deliver a toaster to jobbers as a gift, arrange for a demonstration 
an hour later. 


Wide World 
Happy: (Abeve) Robert 
E. Wood, president of 
Sears, Roebuck, proudly 
announces that his com- 
pany has chalked up a 
32.5%, sales increase for 
last month compared to 
the same period a year 
ago. Rises in mail order 
volume are regarded as 
excellent indicators of 
farm and rural prosper- 
ity, hence, Mr. Wood 
looks hopefully at the 

future. 


A Job Without Pay That Is the 


Most Dangerous in Business 


HEN _ the 


Amalgamated 
Blank Corporation invites 
you to become one of its di- 
rectors, do you withhold 
your answer until you have investi- 
gated the company’s policies and 
finances and the responsibilities de- 
volving on its directorate? If you 
don’t, you may find your speedy ac- 
ceptance of “this honor you have con- 
ferred upon me” bringing you end- 
less trouble—even financial disaster. 

In the recent needed reformations 
through which business has been pass- 
ing, laws covering the responsibilities 
of directors have been considerably ex- 
tended, and unless a director has 
studied these new laws he has no con- 
ception of the risks he is taking in 
becoming a director. 

Strange as it may appear, 1 have 
found it very difficult to find any 
simple pamphlet outlining in easily 
understood terms an up-to-date state- 
ment of the duties and responsibilities 
of directors. However, there is a book 

“Grange’s Corporation Law for Of- 
ficers and Directors’’* that devotes two 
of its chapters to the duties and respon- 
sibilities of directors. This book was 
published in 1935 and is the latest 
book I have been able to find on the 
subject. I believe it would be a good 
idea for every corporation to have it on 
hand for its directors to study. 


The Cost of Conceit 


Before the bank moratorium in 
1933. a western friend of mine, the 
head of a fairly prosperous manufac- 
turing business, was invited to become 
a director of a local bank. He felt 
very much honored, of course, and ac- 
cepted with alacrity. The Saturday 
after he became a director he trans- 
ferred his bank account and his pay- 
roll account to this bank. The follow- 
ing Monday the bank was closed by a 
government bank examiner. The 
money which my friend had just de- 
posited was so tied up that he had to 
go to another bank to borrow enough 
money to meet his payrolls. 

Then the bank of which he was a 
director went into the hands of re- 
ceivers. My friend found that, in com- 
mon with the other directors, he was 


26th St., New York City—$6.00. 
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Don’t say “yes” because you are flattered when some com- 


pany asks you to become a member of its board of directors. 


Find out first what responsibilities are attached to that job 


—and then ask yourself if you are prepared to assume them. 


BY SAUNDERS NORVELL 


responsible to the stockholders for the 
irregularities of the management. He 
was called upon to pay a large sum 
of money, so large in fact that in or- 
der not to take money out of his busi- 
ness he was forced to place a large 
mortgage on his home. As this hap- 
pened at the depth of our recent de- 
pression, he would have lost his home, 
and possibly his business, except for 
the help of friends. 

The joke in this case, if you can 
refer to such a tragedy as a joke, was 
that as a director he received no salary 
whatever, and only a small fee for 
attending directors’ meetings. What 
entrapped my friend, as it has many 
others, was the honor he thought was 
coming his way in being a director in 
this local financial institution. 

An acquaintance of mine, a man of 
great wealth, was induced to become 
one of the American directors of a 
large foreign corporation. For a time 
everything moved along smoothly. The 
business apparently was very prosper- 
ous. Dividends were declared regu- 
larly. This man had a business of his 
own, and he had all he could do com- 
fortably to attend to this business. As 
a ‘matter of fact, he and the other 
American directors of this foreign 
corporation did not delve deeply into 
its affairs. They accepted the state- 
ments prepared by the foreign presi- 
dent without question. 

Suddenly the president of this cor- 
poration, an international figure, com- 
mitted suicide. Upon investigation, 
the affairs of the corporation were 
found to be in a chaotic condition. 
Then it developed, according to the 
statements of disgruntled stockholders, 
that dividends had been voted by the 
directors when the corporation was in 
an insolvent condition. Suit was 
brought against all the directors. It 
was claimed that they had been inef- 


ficient and neglectful of the stock- 
holders’ interests. These suits ran into 
millions of dollars. In fact, the claims 
against the directors were so large that 
if the suits had been sustained they 
would have forced most of the men 
into bankruptcy. 

Again, the joke is that there was no 
salary for these directors. Nothing but 
the honor of being director of such a 
well-known corporation, and a gold 
piece for attending directors’ meetings. 
Apparently they took great chances of 
very large losses just for the honor of 
being a director. But hindsight, of 
course, is always much better than 
foresight. No one knew that the presi- 
dent of the corporation was a crook. 
No one suspected that when he came 
to the end of his adventurous career 
he would commit suicide as the easiest 
way out. That is what happened, 
however. And suits against the direc- 
tors, and against the estates of some 
of these who had since died, are not 
yet settled. 


How to Get Into Trouble 


A close friend of mine owned a 
large business. He had an opportunity 
to sell out, of which he took ad- 
vantage. Then the new company asked 
him to become one of its directors. He 
called on me and talked matters over. 
I said to him: ““You have sold out to 
this company. You have received cash 
for your business. Your stock inter- 
est is practically nil. What advantage 
is it to you to continue as a director 
of this company? You will receive no 
salary, and the small fees you will get 
as a director certainly do not cut any 
figure with you.” He did not answer 
me directly, because he didn’t like to 
tell me the truth of the matter, which 
was simply that he gratified his vanity 
by seeing his name on the list of di- 
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rectors. As a clean-cut business prop- 
osition there was no reason in the 
world why he should have risked not 
only his reputation, but a lot of money 
in staying in this company as a di- 
rector. 

What happened in this case? The 
directors of the new company, as it is 
reported to me, did things that were 
not strictly in line with the recent cor- 
poration laws. Some of the directors 
had meetings to which all the directors 
were not invited. The stock of the 
company declined. Later a stockholder, 
evidently becoming cognizant of some 
of the facts, brought suit against every 
director of the company, not only for 
inefficiency as directors, but for down- 
right fraud in the conduct of the com- 
pany. Fortunately, before all this hap- 
pened my friend got out. 


a very peculiar one. Slot machines 
dealing in pennies do not interest 
crooks very much because the amount 
of merchandise obtained is so small 
when they use slugs in place of 
pennies. However, when this company 
put machines on the market that used 
25 and 50-cent pieces, the crooks got 
busy. When the machines were 
emptied after a day’s business the 
merchandise was gone and a large part 
of the cash was in the form of slugs, 
such a large percentage in fact that 
the machines could not be operated 
without a great loss, 

Now it seems that the President’s 
connection as a director of this com- 
pany is being used against him po- 
litically. This is another illustration 
of the danger of blindly accepting 
directorates. 


successfully. Then, without any sal- 
ary, for nothing but a few paltry di- 
rectors’ fees and the honor and glory 
of being on the board of directors, 
they allowed themselves to be led into 
this trouble. Their vanity was greater 
than their business acumen. 

The average business man may not 
be aware of the fact, but it is true, 
that there have been so many oc- 
currences of this kind in the past few 
years that many influential financiers 
have resigned from a large number of 
their directorates. It is a well known 
fact that many banks have reduced the 
number of their directors. In the good 
old times of high finance, when there 
was a successful merchant in town 
whose business carried a large cash de- 
posit balance, he was usually invited to 
become a director in a bank. Natural- 


J. Jay Hirz, N. Y. 


Not all a bed of roses—or even of easy twenty-dollar bills—is a place at the directors’ table. 
Hidden responsibilities and dangers also lurk there. 


Even the President of the United 
States has not been exempt from the 
dangers of becoming a director. Be- 
fore Franklin D. Roosevelt became 
governor of New York he was elected 
to the directorate of a company manu- 
facturing and selling slot machines. He 
was made a director in July, in Sep- 
tember was elected governor, and im- 
mediately resigned from the director- 
ate, without having attended a single 
directors’ meeting. 

The company turned out disastrous- 
ly, and in selling stock Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's name unfortunately was on 
the list of directors in the prospectus 
issued to the public. One of the rea- 
sons the company was not a success is 
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Even in very small corporations a 
man can become a director and in- 
nocently—that is, without knowledge 
and without intent to defraud—get 
himself all tangled up in the corpora- 
tion’s affairs. I happen to know of a 
man who became a director in a com- 
pany which had signed a lot of leases. 
The leased property went wrong and 
now the directors are all paying high 
lawyers’ fees defending suits and try- 
ing to get out of their difficulties. 

Let me again emphasize that the 
strange thing about these cases men- 
tioned, and many others to which I 
could refer, is that all these men were 
known as successful business men. At 
least they ran their own businesses 


ly, when he became a director, the 
bank balance of his business went with 
him. 

I happen to remember one case 
where I was a director of a certain 
bank. A company in the city had been 
accustomed to borrow large sums of 
money from it. Then the president of 
this firm was elected a director of the 
bank. Imagine his surprise when he 
required his next loan to find that, 
since he was a director, he could not 
borrow as much money from the bank 
as he could when he was an outsider. 
The president of the bank told him it 
would not look well on their state- 
ment to have a director owe the bank 
too much. The manufacturer had to 


go to another bank to borrow the 
money. 

Several years ago I was persuaded 
to buy stock in a rather small cor- 
poration. The control was held by one 
young man. We paid cash for 7% 
cumulative preferred stock, and with 
this preferred we received a share of 
common without any extra charge. 
Then I was elected a director of this 
company and accepted. I received no 
salary actually, in this company; there 
were no directors’ fees. 


Insure Your Officers’ Lives 


After a precarious up-and-down ex- 
istence for two or three years, the 
company settled down and started to 
make a steady though not very large 
profit. Then our young president 
raised his own salary, and there was 
nothing left for the stockholders, pre- 
ferred or common. Business continued 
good, but every time profits increased, 
the president increased his salary so 
that there was never anything for the 
stockholders. For them the prospect 
looked very dismal indeed. 

One day at a directors’ meeting, the 
president before adjourning said: “Are 
there any suggestions from our di- 
rectors?” One of the directors and 
stockholders who, like me, was get- 
ting nothing and was a little tired of 
it, spoke up and said: ‘Yes, I have 
a suggestion. You are a comparatively 
young man. You can get life insurance 
at a low rate. I suggest that you in- 
sure yourself for $100,000 with the 
company as beneficiary, the fees to be 
paid by the company.” The suggestion 
was put to a vote and carried. 

Within a year the young president 
died suddenly, and the company found 
itself with $100,000 extra cash in its 
treasury. We had a directors’ meeting, 
voted to pay off all the preferred stock 
at 110, the call price, and pay all the 
back dividends at 7%. Later the gen- 
eral manager made me an offer for my 
common stock, and I let him have it 
at a sacrifice—just $50 per share. This 
little company turned out very nicely, 
though, unfortunately, the president 
had to die to accomplish these results. 

I am telling this story because it is 
my judgment that in many small con- 
cerns, especially where there are young 
officers, the company should take out 
life insurance policies on these young 
executives, payable to the company. It 
is surprising how young men do die, 
while Jots of the old fellows hang on 
indefinitely. But, of course, the point 
is that the insurance rate is much 
lower on the young men. Many of 
the smaller concerns have not taken 
out insurance of this kind because it 
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has never been suggested to them, and 
they have never thought of it. 

In the old days when he went down 
to work early and was allowed to work 
steadily all day, the president of most 
companies actually did a real day’s 


work for his firm. But in these 
modern days when he must keep up 
with new laws, not only Federal, but 
also state and local; when he must be 
posted every day on what is happen- 
ing in Washington; when he must 
look out for investigations, pass upon 
questionnaires that come from all di- 
rections; when legal points of all 
kinds arise and lawyers must be con- 
sulted, the president of a modern cor- 
poration actually has no time to attend 
to the actual running of the business 
of his corporation. By this I mean the 
actual selling and manufacturing, and 
the meeting of customers. These presi- 
dents are hard working men, there is 
no question about that, They are 
carrying burdens that were never car- 
ried by presidents before, but they 
have disappeared from the front of- 
fices of their corporations. Their 
names have become almost legendary 
in the business. 

The other day, in addressing a sales 
executives’ meeting, I remarked that 


with such conditions existing there is 
a wonderful opportunity for sales 
managers. I warned them that they 
should keep off boards of directors of 
banks or other public institutions, that 
they should cut out political meetings, 
at least in the daytime, and devote 
every minute of their time to the busi- 
ness of their companies, because now 
was their opportunity to consolidate 
their positions. It is the natural and 
logical thing for the well posted, well 
trained sales executive to be pushed 
forward into the president's chair. I 
can never forget that my old boss 
used to say, “The only profit in a busi- 
ness is in sales; everything else is ex- 
pense.” 

This leads me to suggest that in the 
formation of your board of directors, 
not only should you necessarily have 
your president on the board, but your 
sales manager as well. He cannot be a 
first class sales manager unless he 
knows something about the inside of 
the business. Not only that, but the 
other directors, some of whom are 
growing old, may be somewhat out of 
date, and frequently receive valuable 
suggestions from the young sales 
manager who spends a large part of 
his time on the competitive firing line. 


What Are the Most Popular 
Dealer Tie-up Ad Sizes? 


A study made by SALES MANAGE- 
MENT editors of 2,897 dealer tie-ups 
with nationally advertised products in 
several hundred weekly and daily 
newspapers in communities ranging 
from 1,000 to 100,000 shows that 
small advertisements (less than 8 col- 
umn inches) are the most popular 
sizes. The newspapers studied were 
published the last week in May and 
the first week in June. Some of the 
general conclusions which may be 
drawn from the study are: 

(a) The amount of space a dealer 
will pay for is in almost direct 
proportion to the sales price of 
the merchandise. 


(b) Exclusive dealers, as might be 
expected, will use larger space 
than dealers who are in competi- 
tion with other local dealers on 
the line. 

(c) Even the makers of low-priced, 
widely distributed articles, such 
as those in the drug and grocery 
fields, can get dealers (at least in 
cities up to 50,000) to sponsor 
advertisements if the latter are 
outstandingly good, and not too 
large. 

Percentagewise, the space sizes of 
dealer tie-up which were most pop- 
ular in many newspapers are listed in 
the table below. 


bce cinncaseskid nents 45.4 30.0 24.6 
Products retailing under $5.00........ 64.8 29.5 5.7 
Products retailing $5.00 to $24.99..... 43.8 21.9 34.3 
Products retailing $25.00 to $49.99.... 38.1 28.6 33.3 
Products retailing over $50.00........ 19.1 36.7** 44,299 


* Including only advertisements exclusively devoted to one maker's products. 
** Largely advertisements of motor cars and refrigerators. 


9 to 20 
column 
inches, % 


over 20 
column 
inches, % 


8 or less 
column 
inches, % 
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What’s the stumbling 
block in the path of 
that big order? Is it 


some seemingly unim- 
portant piece of careless- 
ness with which you 
once greeted the buyer’s 


Service in Little Things 


Breeds Big Orders srvce’c 


I rode on a bus the other day with a friend 
who was complaining because his car had been 
“laid up” for three days, waiting for the dealer 
who was repairing it to put in a new clutch plate. 
He personally had had to follow up the delivery 
of the necessary plate and had encountered all 


sorts of vague excuses from the dealer. 


“You can just bet,’ he said grimly, ‘that if I 
had phoned that dealer and said I was interested 
in a new car, a salesman would have been on my 
trail in ten minutes’ time. But I couldn't expect 
him to be much interested in anything so small 
as a repair job. I've been without my car for 
three days now, when I need it urgently in my 
business.” 


I wonder if this man, when he comes back into 
the market for another car, will go back to this 
dealer? I doubt it. 


Dozens of requests come to every salesman in 
a month’s time for /ittle services needed by the 


some little discourtesy, 


request for service? 


Y 


person who has already spent some sizable sum 
of money with the company for one product or 
another. Because such requests take time and 
trouble to handle, because there’s no immediate 
gain in them for the salesman, they are either 
overlooked entirely, or are done with bad grace, 
or are delayed until the buyer gets thoroughly 


impatient. 


Any star salesman will brand this as poor sales- 
manship. Instead of regarding such trivial re- 
quests from a former buyer as a dead load, a 
good salesman will recognize in them another op- 
portunity for pleasant contact with a customer. 
An opportunity to build good will. Perhaps an 
opportunity to develop a lead for another sale, 
either directly to the customer or to one of his 


friends. 


Little services loom large in the mind of the 
average person on the buying side. And little 
courtesies on the part of an alert salesman can 
develop big future orders. Don’t muff your op- 
portunities to render them. 


Inderwood & Underwood 
Und d & Und 
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Diplomatic Ways of Saying “No” 
to “Good Will” Ad Solicitations 


United Drug, Taylor Instrument, Gerber Products, Levy 


Brothers & Adler, and others tell how they handle lodges, 


colleges, and other valued customers who want them to “buy 


a page to help us.” 


6é LEASE buy a page in our 
lodge year book.” 
“Please buy some space to 
support our dealers’ annual 
picnic. 

“Please split with us the cost of 
advertising our new store front. We 
used your brass nails in it.” 

“Please buy an ad in the program 
of our big game. Your vice-president 
is one of our most loyal and interested 
alumni.” 

Breathes there a sales or advertising 
chief who never to himself hath said: 
“Damn these pests of freak advertis- 
ing, anyway’? But they all know a 
good, healthy “Damn!” does not solve 
their ever-present problem. They all 
have to do something about those spe- 
cial appeals for advertising money. 

SALES MANAGEMENT asked a rep- 
resentative list of national manufac- 
turers how they meet this situation. 
The answers varied widely. Most of 
them say “No’’—with variations. 
When they do buy, they normally 
charge the expenditure to advertising, 
though some put it under “donations.” 
One or two charge it to salesmen’s 
expense. We present here a few of 
the typical responses to our query. 


United Calls Them Donations 


“United Drug Co. has a simple 
enough plan. It never buys such ad- 
vertising. But it can’t avoid spending 
some money. ‘Solicitations from 
programs, local catalogs and other 
‘freak’ media are not considered by 
our advertising department,” John E. 
Fontaine, vice-president and general 
sales manager, tells SM. “We are 
frank in telling those who solicit us 
that we have no advertising appropria- 
tion to cover such media; that with us 
it comes under the head of donations 
and it is a matter for our treasurer 
to make donations where it seems ad- 
visable to do so, and to refuse where 
matters of policy are involved.” 

Taylor Instrument Companies, like 
most other manufacturers, “are pest- 
ered to death with these solicitations 
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year in and year out,’ according to 
Advertising Manager Elmer E. Way. 
There are so many complications that 
no hard-and-fast policy is fixed but 
“for the most part requests from our 
customers and dealers are turned down 
in as short but polite a manner as 
possible We try not to go into de- 
tails of why we cannot support them 
as we have found detailed correspon- 
dence is likely to result in a lot more 
pressure being put on us.” 

However, the company sometimes 
makes donations to fraternal organi- 
zations, college publications and the 
like, when the situation seems to de- 
mand it, but the company’s name 


does not appear in connection with 
them. This is protection against other 
solicitors. 

Leonard Refrigerator Co. uniformly 
refuses to take part in “freak” adver- 
tising enterprises. ‘Our established 
policy on cooperative advertising,” 
says E. L. Sylvester, assistant to the 
vice-president, “‘clearly states that we 
will participate only in the cost of 
advertising in newspapers, billboards 
and radio,” 

Gerber Products Co. “simply ig- 
nores these solicitations in a large 
percentage of cases,” Sales Manager 
Earle L. Johnson states, “If, for dip- 
lomatic reasons, it seems necessary 
for us to make reply, we do so as 


Products Co., usually 


Earle L. 
(Left) 
“simply 


them. 


E. H. Batchelder. Jr.. 
(Right) vice-president 
of Insulite Co., makes 
sure they all get a 
hearing. 


tactfully as possible, explaining that 
our funds must be conserved for 4 
very fundamental educational job. 
which is already restricted because of 
our limited volume, limited market, 
and necessarily limited appropriation. 
Even with this explanation our answer 
is always definite and positive.” 

Grand Rapids Store Equipment Co. 
“invariably turns down such requests” 
even though it gets an average of two 
or three a week from customers ask- 
ing cooperation in local newspaper 
advertising which Advertising Man- 
ager C. F. Idema considers “almost 
worthless” to the company. 

This company has a standard letter 
which it uses on all customer requests 
whether the customer has bought 
equipment worth hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars or only hundreds. 
The letter reads thus: 

“We are in receipt of your letter of 
ree. requesting that we take space 
in your local newspaper on the occasion 
of the opening of your new store, in which 


Johnson, 
Gerber 


ignores” 


advertisement our equipment will be fea- 
tured. 

“We regret exceedingly our inability to 
comply with your request, and want to 
assure you that our attitude in this regard 
is not due in any way to a lack of interest 
on our part, or desire to be other than co- 
operative, or that we do not appreciate 
fully the business which you have given us. 

“In years past, it was our Custom oc- 
casionally to take space in newspapers fea- 
turing the opening of our customers’ stores. 
These requests, however, grew to such 
enormous proportions that we were forced 
to adopt a very rigid policy in regard to 
this type of advertising, and for the past 
few years have not taken any space in local 
newspaper advertising of this type. 

“In order to treat all of our custom- 
ers alike, we have adhered to this policy, 
irrespective of the size of the job. It is 
our earnest desire to give the greatest 
possible value in our store equipment, and 
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every item that adds to its cost must of 
necessity be included in the price, so we 
thought that we could better serve our cus- 
tomers by keeping the production cost as 
low as possible and passing on the benefits 
of these lowered costs to them in the way 
of the finest quality, service, etc. 

“We are very sorry that we do not feel 
tion, and we sincerely wish you a very suc- 
cessful opening, and assure you of our con- 
tinued interest in your progress.” 


A large maker of underwear that 
mever accedes to requests from 
churches, schools, etc., outside its own 
city, also declines customer requests 
with this standard letter: 

“We are very sorry that we do not feel 
in a position to make a donation for your 
college. 

“You may not be aware that our com- 
pany regularly sells to retailers in every 
city of 1,000 or more population in every 
state in the Union, and consequently re- 
ceives a great many requests for subscrip- 
tions, contributions and donations for char- 
itable, educational, religious, and other pur- 
poses, from all parts of the country. You 
can well see that it would be impossible 
for us to comply with all. 

“As we do not wish to discriminate, it 
has been necessary for us to formulate a 
rather strict policy as to subscriptions and 
contributions, We limit our subscriptions 
to charitable, educational, relief, and sim- 
ilar organizations of our own city, and to 
similar movements of a national or inter- 
national character or of a national signifi- 
cance. 

“We feel sure that you will understand 
our situation and approve our policy in 
this respect.” 


Only Local Contributions Made 


Levy Bros. & Adler, Rochester, 
makers of clothing, harassed by a rise 
in ‘‘freak’’ advertising demands du- 
ring the last two or three years, oc- 
casionally makes a donation, but it is 
never charged to advertising, says S. S. 
Sheriss, advertising manager. Ordi- 
narily the company declines with this 
letter: 


“Much as we would like to accede to 
i TOO GE 4 in ooe ae ves and take a 
ee ee we are re- 
luctantly forced to tell you that we are 
unable to do so. 

“This type of solicitation came to us in 
such numbers from all parts of the coun- 
try, that our board of directors felt it 
necessary to pass a resolution confining our 
charitable contributions entirely to local 
purposes. 

“We think you will appreciate the 
soundness of this policy as a matter of 
business protection. 

“Under the circumstances, therefore, we 
are not permitted to make any exceptions 
and we trust our explanation for this action 
will be satisfactory to you.” 


A few companies recognize that 
they cannot say “No” on all occasions. 
The Insulite Co., for example, feels 
that some of the out-of-the-ordinary 
advertising propositions may even 
have merit. E. H. Batchelder, Jr., 
vice-president in charge of sales, says 
“we do not view this type of advertis- 
ing particularly in the light of 
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‘nuisance’ publications.” So the com- 
pany’s advertising department listens 
because sometimes there is value in the 
solicitations. It sifts out the worth- 
while ones, puts them under the head 
of “donations” and gives them active 
consideration both in November or 
December, when the general advertis- 
ing schedule is made up, and again in 
the middle of the year when the whole 
schedule is reviewed. 

When “donations” are made, how- 
ever, they are charged against advertis- 
ing ‘because use of such space is never 
made unless we definitely feel that we 
will gain good will which will result 
in beneficial effects upon our sales pro- 
grams.” 

Nu-Way Stretch Co., makers of 
suspenders, garters, meckwear and 
belts, puts all its dealer good will ad- 
vertising on a strictly business basis. 
D. M. Smith, speaking for the com- 
pany, says the many calls for advertis- 
ing in local papers in connection with 


- tomer’s yearly purchases. 


customer anniversaries, new stores, re- 
modelings, etc., are answered with 
a courteous letter which explains that 
Nu-Way makes such expenditures only 
in proportion to the business it gets. 
The money it spends is always fixed 
by a certain percentage of the cus- 
“This policy 
has been satisfactory to all,’ he re- 
ports. 

The president of a greeting card 
publishing house tells us that ordinar- 
ily he declines all special local adver- 
tising requests, telling the solicitor 
that the house policy is to put such 
money into added merchandise value, 
thus making the cards more readily sal- 
able by the dealer. However, the com- 
pany is considering a plan by which 
all such requests would be handled by 
the salesman in the territory, since the 
sales staff works on a commission plus 
drawing account basis and special local 
advertising that is worth while would 
come out of district expense. 


Lucky Tiger Radio Program 
Will Make Its Own Stars 


UCKY TIGER MFG. CO., 

manufacturers of Lucky Tiger 

hair preparations, Kansas City, 

Mo., desiring to present the 
highest type of musical entertainment 
over a new radio program originating 
in Kansas City and yet realizing that 
well-known talent is financially out of 
their reach, have set out to find and 
to make their own professionals. 

The program, known as “Stars in 
the Making,”’ is in no sense amateur, 
the sponsors stress. Its artists are se- 
lected only after the most rigid audi- 
tions and must have had extensive 
training. The series is broadcast for 
half an hour on Sundays over WDAF. 

The decision of the company to dis- 
cover its own artists was based on 
President P. Stephen Harris’ belief 
that the Middle West holds an un- 
usual store of talent which has re- 
mained unknown only through lack of 
opportunity. 

The discovery of the leading artist 
of “Stars.in the Making’ bears out 
Mr. Harris’ contention. The young 
singer, daughter of a Kansas black- 
smith, was selected by Earl F. Bill- 
ings, advertising manager of the com- 
pany, after he had conducted over 400 
auditions. The young woman had been 
in Kansas City for four years strug- 
gling to continue her voice training 
and had almost given up hope of gain- 
ing recognition. Lucky Tiger bills her 
as the “Modern Jenny Lind.” She has 
signed a two-year contract with the 
company and during that time will 


continue her training at Lucky Tiger’s 
expense. 

She will be supplemented by other 
talent—vocalists, instrumentalists and 
dramatic artists. Local composers will 
also be given an opportunity to attain 
national fame through the program. 
Their numbers will be heard on each 
broadcast, and if a composition is 
thought to be particularly good, Lucky 
Tiger will bear the expense of its pub- 
lication. 

An extensive merchandising tie-up 
with the program is being effected. 
Special window displays featuring the 
“Modern Jenny Lind’ and other cur- 
rent artists have been sent to all 
druggists, barber and beauty shop 
operators in the vicinity of Kansas 
City. Retailers are featuring a new 
combination package known as the 
“Star Unit’? which consists of the 
Lucky Tiger hair tonic coupled with 
the Magic Shampoo, the Beauty Oil 
Shampoo or the Hair Dressing. Addi- 
tional men have been sent into the 
field to contact retailers during the 
next few weeks. 

It is the hope of the Lucky Tiger 
Co. that as the program develops it 
will go on a national hook-up origi- 
nating in Kansas City. 

The firm is currently sponsoring 
two other radio programs: ‘The Voice 
of Dallas,” a man of the streets type 
of broadcast, originating at the Texas 
Centennial and heard over KRLD, 
Dallas; and “Opinions of Houston,” 
broadcast over KTRH. 
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Brewers Save $100,000 
Each Year by Stopping 
Advertising Rackets 


IME was when the promoters 
of fraudulent programs and 
yearbooks, organizers of “‘testi- 
monial banquets,” grafters of 
one sort or another garnered about 
$100,000 annually out of the purses 
of the brewers in and about New York 
City. But no more. Today there ts 
no harder-boiled crew anywhere in 
these United States than the group 
who make up the Brewers Board of 
Trade in New York City. And while, 
as in yore, their gifts and benefactions 
to worthy charities continue unabated, 
it is one of the toughest assignments 
in the world for some crooked space 
salesman or professional glad-hander 
to get money out of them. 

This, of course, has come about 
gradually. Many and sad were the 
experiences through which the brewers 
passed before they were able to con- 
solidate their ranks as they have today. 
Let us take, for example, the true anec- 
dote of Mrs. Quintus McCohen Bren- 
nan, a lady resident in Brooklyn. 


A Lady Taps Her Sucker List 


Mrs. Brennan had decided to give a 
party. Though funds were low this 
did not disturb her plans. There were 
to be cold cuts and sandwiches to sup- 
ply about 30; beer to meet the needs 
of the same number. And its cost—to 
Mrs. Brennan—was to be trivial. 

She sent out to the largest local 
wholesalers of prepared meats a letter 
about as follows: 


Gentlemen 

The Jolly Roger Social Club, of which 
I am secretary and treasurer and which 1s 
composed of some 50 housewives in my 
neighborhood, is planning a benefit bridge 
at my home on Tuesday the twenty-fifth to 
raise money for a destitute family in our 
vicinity. 

‘Our Executive Committee has asked me 
to write you requesting a donation of your 
products. Some one hundred persons are 
expected. We realize that a gift from you 
in the quantity to meet the requirements 
of such a gathering would be more than 
we could hope for. However, if you 
should prove willing to supply us free 
with half our needs we would agree to 
display a cardboard advertising sign of 
yours during the time the bridge is going 
on. Moreover, if you will give us the 
name and address of your local retailer 
we will buy the balance from him and 
mention your generosity to us. Such a 
favorable display of your name on such an 
occasion as this among so many _ house- 
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wives should certainly be helpful 

“Moreover, if you feel you can make this 
gift, your kindness will be brought to the 
direct attention of every one of these house- 
wives present. Please advise me at once if 
you can fulfill this request. 


“Sincerely, 


“Mrs. Quintus McC, BRENNAN.” 


About the same time the 20 or 30 
breweries situated in and about New 
York City also received letters. These 
were couched in somewhat different 
terms, but their purpose was the same. 

Mrs. Brennan told each brewer, 
sadly, that five cases of his brew—al- 
ways her favorite brand—had turned 
sour at her Summer place in the Adi- 
rondacks and had been thrown away, 
bottles, cases and all. She asked what 
he cared to do about it. 

Responses to both of the communi- 
cations was immediate—and favorable. 
Tradition among food purveyors seems 
to be that they must devote some part 
of their products to what they may call 
charity. And here was a chance to 
win 50 club women’s interest. 

Mrs. Brennan received reassuring 
telephone calls from nearly all the 
brewers. A number insisted that they 
be permitted to replace the faulty beer 
gratis. Of course, no brewer knew 
about the others. 

On the day of the Brennan party 
one truck after another drew up before 
the modest apartment house in which 


Troubled with “charity” ap- 
peals and “phoney” adver- 
tising solicitations? Here’s a 
workable plan the members 
of one industry adopted to 
stop such monkey business 
and save thousands of dollars 
annually for legitimate ad- 


vertising investment. 


BY 
SCHUYLER PATTERSON 


the Brennans lived and_ disgorged 
cases of beer, packages of meat, even 
loaves of bread. 

All was going more than well with 
the Brennan plans, in a word, when 


the serpent entered Eden. In this case 
he took the form of a too-conscientious 
advertising and sales manager for one 
of the breweries who tried to call on 
her in person and make proper apolo- 
gies for her reported deterioration of 
his product. 

Unfortunately the lady was not at 
home. The advertising man, having 
spent all of this time in getting to her 
establishment, however, was not lightly 
to be put aside. By pushing the jant- 
tor's bell vigorously, he presently 
unearthed that individual . . . ard soon 
learned all about the Brennans, their 
total lack of a “Summer place” in the 
Adirondacks and the large volume of 
free beer and food that stuffed the 
modest Brennan apartment. 

Eleven or twelve brewers had dis- 
patched five cases of beer to the home 
of the redoubtable Mrs. Brennan. 
None had taken the trouble really to 
investigate in advance. 

So that particular racket was 
stopped, But there were many others. 


“Checking Copies” Only 


During Prohibition there had been 
in existence in New York State an 
organization which may be called the 
Five-Star Restaurant Owners Associa- 
tion and which had been an outstand- 
ing racket. Their representatives 
called on certain restaurant proprietors 

-usually of the more prosperous 
type—with a suggestion that they be- 
come members of the Five-Star. 

Its promoters demanded initiation 
fees of $1,000 and weekly dues of $25. 
When restaurateurs demanded why 
they should join they were told that 
members of the Five-Star—who dis- 
played its symbol in their windows— 
never found their windows smeared 
with acid; their help did not suddenly 
strike at the peak of the noon-day or 
evening rush; last—and most impor- 
tant—their patrons were never pot- 
soned by the food they ate in such 
restaurants. No ambulance calls and 
unfavorable publicity for them! 

Somewhat belatedly, the Attorney 
General of New York State got after 
this undertaking and put an end to it. 
The effect of his foray, however, was 
much like throwing a rock into a mud- 
puddle. Moving factors in the Five- 
Star Association scattered to various 
parts of the metropolitan area. 

One of their number, whom we will 
call Grayous, got an original idea. 
Armed with a list of some 200 beer- 
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selling taverns he formed the Boro 
Restaurant Association. 

This Association announced to the 
world of food and drink purveyors 
that it was about to hold its annual 
banquet which was to take place at a 
little known hotel on the outskirts of 
the community. Writing to the food 
wholesalers, the beverage distributors, 
the brewers and the ditiliers Grayous 
made it clear that he would expect 
them to do something handsome. He 
sold them space at $250 a page in the 
association's “Year Book and Journal.” 

A few copies of the “Year Book” 
were printed—for the advertisers to 
see. The ‘‘banquet’’ was held—with 
about 30 people present; mainly Mr. 
Grayous. 

Only one of the brewers’ advertising 
men who had bought tickets at $5 
apiece took the trouble to go. But he 
learned plenty. So the brewers, who 
were scrambling for tavern business at 
the time, or they wouldn't have par- 
ticipated, stop; sed this racket too, 


So the Brewers Got Tough— 


It was then the brewers located in 
the Metropolitan Area of New York 
City decided to put an end to these 
Organized assaults on their purses. 

Through their organization—the 
Brewers Board of Trade— they passed 
a series of rules which, since, have 
been copied by organizations of liquor 
dealers, food purveyors and others and 
which have been so set up that, within 
two years, they have saved the brewing 
industry some $150,000. 

Today no brewery in the metropoli- 
tan area of New York C ity which ts a 
member of that organization will on 
its own initiative buy as much as one 
inch of space in any publication not 
possessing a second-class post-otfice 
rating; purchase a single ticket to any 
event, no matter what its character, 
donate so much as a bottle of beer. 
All such requests are referred to the 
othce of the Board of Trade where a 
publicity director gives them consider- 
ation. 

If they fall into certain proscribed 
categories: that is, if they are known 
to be fraudulent, or to be handled by 
a promoter, or to involve payment of 
heavy commissions to solicitors, they 
are promptly turned down. If, on the 
other hand, they appear to possess the 
merit of honesty they are held for the 
advertising committee of the Board, 
which meets three times a month. 

This committee is made up of the 
advertising managers of all of the vari- 
ous member breweries. They gather 
together and have a frank discussion 

(Continued on page 190) 
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The Seratch-Pad 


Seiler’s Nudees. in case you didn’t know, are skinless frankfurters. Maybe they will 


revise Mother Hubbard “And when she got there, the doggies were bare.” : 
* * #& 


Slogan: “Smoke a Royalist—it’s Economic.” 


“The cover is your booklet’s front door. Make it inviting,’ says Fred Weber, 
typographer. And—omit the knocker. 


Vogel Music Co., New York, is attempting to revive: “A Lemon in the Garden 
of Love,” lyric by M. E. Rourke, music by Richard Carle—delightful, sophisticated comic 
of the old school, now doing butler bits for the screen. Who remembers Richard Carle 
singing that number in “The Spring Chicken,” circa 1904? 

a * * 


The United States is sending a commission abroad to 
study the co-ops. To this unregenerate Economic Royalist, it 
sounds like one step nearer regimentation and Russia. 
And the end of the advertising business. 

* *e # 

The only copy testing this veteran key-puncher believes 
in is the ad with a coupon or a keyed address, in which a 
direct response from the reader is urged. The best “‘effective- 
ness report,” after all, is a pile of mail—or the lack of it 

* « 

“These three shirts can make your holiday more pleas- 
ant,’ says Arrow. That's a lot of changing, even for the 
Fourth of July. 


Ay 


T. Harry Thompson 


Helenne Craven offers a slogan for Fan and Bill's new 
Parc Vendome restaurant: “We got what it takes to make 
good steaks.” Yes, sir, loin. 

This department is being kidded, but we can take it. There was some recent talk 
here about a cake of non-skid soap. By mail comes = cake that looks suspiciously like 
Ivory. It is hand-carved in neat angles, and sculptured with the words “NON-SKID.” 
Our detective division is looking into a certain Park Avenue pharmacy. This much is 
known: The label was addressed on a Blickensderfer typewriter. Don't try to fool old 
Philo Vance. 


The whisky-blenders have a name for it: “Neutral spirits distilled from grain.” It 

doesn’t sound nearly so raw and green as “alcohol.” 
s st * 

Ed Kimball, New York, sends a tear-sheet from the San Francisco News, showing a 
2-color ad of MacFarlane's, “The House of a Million Nuts.” The copy ts nutty but 
nice. Here's a sample: “Give the old man a break for one day Dad's Day Sun 
day . . . your old man will like my stuff . . . fill old devil up with candy . . . make 
him feel good don’t drive him nuts, g/re him nuts awful fresh."” The main 
block of text is signed “Chief Nut MacFarlane.” 


No, Guinevere; “The Conquest of Weight’’ has nothing to do with your problem. 
It's a booklet by the Budd Co., manufacturer of zephyr trains and other things of light 
weight, stainless steel. 

* ss 

Nothing gives a man an inferiority complex quicker than the wrong clothes. Why 
don't clothing advertisers do something abou: this? A general theme could be: “When 
you're out of place, you're out of luck.” 

Will somebody please tell me aor the Chesterfield ad is all about? The woman 
playing a harp and singing: “I carry you in _my ”" cket.”” 

Sherley Hunter, Redondo Beach, Coliinesies sends along a classified ad trom an 
East Indian newspaper: ‘WANTED, AT ONCE—-Accomplished, intelligent girl, age 
about 18, highly connected Sarswat Brahman; good bust and hips—tor well-established, 
handsome, and healthy widower. Applications, stating age, qualifications, and photo.” 
The temperature is around 103 today and | can't get into the mood of the thing. 

“Canaries now get yeast in French's.’ _Headline. I never saw a canary that was 
troubled that way. 


Jack Coffey, Detroit, thinks he sees a metamorphosis from the name Electrolux” 
to “Servel.”” He thinks it would be an improvement, since he considers Electrolux a 
pediculous name for a gas-operated refrigerator. I .an see what you mean, Jack 


A copy-writer who shall be nameless tells me of an ad he did for a steamship line 
built around the line’s record for safety. But it seems a Chinaman once committed 
suicide by jumping overboard from one of that line’s vessels Lgl et was turned down 

The first time,” the copy-man says, “that a dead Chinaman An 


We were discussing the cosmic urge to selt-expres "VE AA 
sion. “I have no yen to write anything,” said the little 


woman, “except check 


Speedy Shipping by Air 
Puts New Zip in Sales 


Styles cover country overnight, small-stock dealers benefit, 


and express runs gamut of merchandise as volume soars 


toward 6,000,000 pounds for this year. 


ACH time there has been a 

speeding up of transportation 

in the United States, sales 

methods and zones have been 
changed. Today the airplane is be- 
ginning to alter long-established sales 
practices, with everything from deli- 
cate orchids to machinery parts, from 
wearing apparel to insects and surgi- 
cal instruments, from motion picture 
films to ladybugs, and from tooth 
brush handles to newspapers flying 
through the skies as aerial merchan- 
dise. 

Air express, the infant branch of 
air transportation, struggled along for 
a number of years almost unnoticed, 
but in the past few years has sky- 
rocketed into first-line prominence in 
package shipping and delivery. 

From an almost insignificant annual 
total of 12,500 pounds carried on all 
air lines in the United States in 1927, 
air express this year will aggregate ap- 
proximately 6,000,000 pounds. 
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This phenomenal growth of air ex- 
press can be attributed to many fac- 
tors: (1) The unification of air ex- 
press to and from all parts of the 
country, utilizing the 23,000 offices of 
the Air Division of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency; (2) aggressive promo- 
tional campaign to educate shippers 
on the possibilities and advantages 
of air express; (3) substantial rate 
reductions, and (4) steady speeding 
up of air schedules. 

Although speed at which air ex- 
press travels has been increased by 50 
to 60 miles an hour during the past 
three years—from coast to coast in less 
than a day—air rates have been cut to 
just a third of what they were three 
years ago. 

No field is more interested today 
in the extent and possibilities of air 
express service than the dry goods 
business, and large department stores 
and merchandisers in New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


Air express, which carried a 
trifling 12,500 pounds in 1927, 
will take about 6,000,000 
pounds under its wing this 
year with nation-wide 
now unifted. 


service 


and other important centers are mak- 
ing an increasing use of this swift 
system of package transmittal. 
Holiday buying and sales with the 
subsequent rush orders, hasty deliver- 
ies and stock replenishments, result 
in a resort to air express service as a 
natural emergency. With an over- 
night schedule, for instance, from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco or Los Angeles, 
a wire from a California store this 
afternoon for a replenishment of mil- 
linery stock will result in delivery of 
that stock to him at his store before 
the opening of business tomorrow. 
But plane express has outgrown its 
emergency usages and has demon- 
strated its importance to routine day- 
by-day conduct of merchandising. 
Distribution of products today con- 
stitutes a major factor in selling, and 
more and more emphasis is being 
placed upon the fact that speed of 
distribution can be translated directly 
into profit by manufacturers, jobbers 
and retailers. Of prime importance, 
of course, is the light unit-weight of 
the commodities involved in the in- 
dustry, thus enabling sufficient stock 
to be distributed by air express at 
reasonable cost. Recent reductions in 
air express rates over a nationwide 
network of air lines, on which Rail- 
way Express Agency conducts its air 
express service, provides for shipment 
of three-quarters of a pound between 
any two airport cities for 85 cents, 
including special pickup and delivery 
to retail store or direct to customer. 
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On the same basis, one pound coast- 
to-coast packages are air expressed for 
$1. 

Speed of delivery means profit in 
this day of intensified competition. 
Two thousand miles overnight is the 
speed at which air express travels. 
This means that goods picked up after 
the close of the business day in New 
York will be shipped to points vir- 
tually across the continent over night, 
while all major Pacific Coast cities are 
reached in the space of an additional 
half business day. 

Buyers from large department 
stores have found air express of as- 
sistance through the returning of “‘spe- 
cial numbers” to department heads or 
store managers when on buying trips, 
so that heavy commitments may not 
be made inadvisedly. As an example, 
such procedure would enable a buyer 
from San Francisco to dispatch a 
model from New York to his store 
after the close of business one eve- 
ning, and thus receive telegraphic ad- 
vice to govern buying the following 
day in New York. 


Clothes Most Often Shipped 


The variety as well as quantity of 
air express has been increasing stead- 
ily, and shipments today represent 
practically every type of goods in the 
light express class. No small portion 
of the present volume of express 
shipments can be accounted for in the 
ready-to-wear goods, millinery, and 
other types of clothing and similar 
merchandise for which unexpected de- 
mands arise to deplete the surplus of 
the light stocks at retailers’ stores lo- 
cated at some distance from sources 
of supply. 

As the range of the different com- 
modities shipped by air has widened, 
another even more significant develop- 
ment has taken place in air express, 
and that is the trend away from emer- 
gency use of this service, and the in- 
creasing frequency of routine ship- 
ments. 

Air express shipments on the unified 
lines rose this year from 26,042 sepa- 
rate shipments in February to 41,293 
in June and averaged about 8 lbs. 
each. The steep rise continues with a 
great increase expected during the Fall. 

Business, big and little, is awaken- 
ing to the magic of coast-to-coast ship- 
ping in 16 hours. Banks, to which 
time is money on deposit, were quick 
to accept the new rapid transit. They 
daily pluck profits from the air. It 
has been stated that Los Angeles banks 
alone save $5.000 a day interest 
charges in this manner. Checks, 
drafts, securities and other bank paper 

(Continued on page 201) 
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Advertising Campaigns 


[ Old and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers, 
Magazines, Radio, Dealer Helps and Billboards | 


Beer Foams 


Continental Can Co. turns the spigot 
on a campaign in 200 newspapers of 
193 cities to laud the virtues of beer 
in “cap sealed cans.” It will run 
through August, according to agents 
BBDO. 

O. C. Huffman, Continental presi- 
dent, declares that, ‘‘A year ago when 
this new type of container was intro- 
duced, the sale of packaged beer was 
reported as only about 25% of the 
entire market. In the space of only a 
few months this, according to esti- 
mates, has risen to more than 35%, 
with the sale of all beer on the in- 
crease.” 

The cap sealed beer can, his com- 
pany will stress, is broadening the 
horizon for the brewing industry. 
Consumer ads will urge lager-lovers to 
patronize breweries using capped cans. 


Oysters in Orgust 

Although there is no ‘'R” in August, 
unless you spell it as above, the Oyster 
Institute of North America is starting 
now to boost bivalves. The theme, 
“the real pearl in an oyster is health’’ 
will be sauced by Don Herold draw- 
ings throughout the Winter. 

Unique health values of oysters are 
to be played up, say agents N. W. 
Ayer & Son, but scientific testimony 
will be left in the bio-chemists’ 
archives. Likewise, although the il- 
lustrations are comic, the comic strip 
is to bé eschewed. 

Besides consumer copy, the Institute 


will take space in hotel, restaurant, 
grocery, chain store, and fishing trade 
papers. This will treat the subject in 
a similar vein. 

Last year, first efforts of the oyster 
association were limited to a factual 
presentation of oysters and recipes. 
Sales climbed 30%; and some dealers 
reported 100% and more improve- 
ment. Consequently it is believed that 
more dealers will display the Insti- 
tute’s trident insignia and that those 
already members will increase their 
volume. 


Saraka Okays 


Schering Corp., Bloomfield, N. J., 
has told its agents, Marschalk & Pratt, 
to take space for the laxative in these 
magazines: 

Collier's, Literary Digest, S. E. P., 
Time, Good Housekeeping, McCall’s, 
Red Book, and True Story. News- 
papers added bring that list to more 
than 50: The American Weekly, 
N. Y. Times Magazine, Herald- 
Tribune Magazine, Metropolitan Sun- 
day Newspapers, and Midwest Roto- 
gravure. 

This space is to be used for the rest 
of 1936. 


Lucky Caterpillars 


Fortunate indeed is Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co., for Warner Brothers are 
releasing a movie that is a grand and 
glorious plug for the Peoria-made ma- 
chines. Of course the picture, a regu- 
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Jack Spratt tells his story in an animated display, one feature of Swift & Co.'s exhibit 


at the Cleveland Great Lakes Exposition. 
composite photos: 


All of the packer’s products are shown in 
waiters pass out samples. 
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Advertisers Feature Sales Films 
at Dallas Centennial Exposition 


Chrysler. General Motors, Magnolia Petroleum. Burlington 


Railroad. Armour and Remington Arms are among those 


building direct sales and good will through the use of in- 


dustrial pictures at the Central Exposition in Texas. 


BY ANN 


HIEF attractions along — the 
Texas Centennial’s Esplanade 
A State are the air-cooled the 
itres where industrial films 


wre shown These prove 


a pleasant 


relief from the sweltering Texas Sum 
mer outside Further, each theatre 
| | 


ias been designed with an eye to com 


, . , ; 
fort that exceeds most of the state s 


drawing rooms and certainly all of 
tne State s regular cinema theatres 
fither leather upholstered chairs with 
hnromiun bases that give or lux 
urious divans designed to transport 
weary guests to a heaven ot rest along 


ith pl isant films and music form 
an irresistible setting 
Outstanding in decoration is the 


Magnolia Petroleum Co 


theatre 
(which suffers im attendance, how 
ever. by being away from the Espla- 
nade of State area), done in soft rose 
and gold, with thick gold carpeting, 
and centering the handsome modern 
Magnolia building of concrete, glass 
tile with sun-yellow canvas balcony 
rail. Here, visitors may “travel” by 
the screen route for 15 minutes at a 
time through different parts of the 
Southwest. Every hour and a half a 
different part of the Southwest flashes, 
with characters and music typical of 
the section, until five states are covered 
from historic and scenic viewpoints. 
Selling is subtle in these Magnolia 
‘Westerns,’ with only a mention of 
Mobilgas or Mobiloil at the end or 
an adroit use of the Magnolia flying 
red horse. Entertainment is the aim 
with stress on rodeos and Billy the 
Kid. 
The three “35 mm. film theatres’ 
enjoy the biggest attendance. Of these 
Chrysler, Burlington Railroad and 
General Motors—Chrysler is getting 
the biggest play, probably as a result 
of being daily publicized through 
all available mediums by _high- 
powered Publicist Gene Cooper. Two 
professional operators keep 60-minute 
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BRADSHAW 


programs of commercial films playing 
from 11 a. m. to 10 p. m. with the 
50-seat house always full, and often 
as many as SOO people crowding in by 
Over 3,000 people 
day drop in from the walks along 


filling the aisles. 


At the Chrysler Centennial Theatre over 3.000 gue 


Diesel-powered Zephyr trains are part 
of each side of the theatre, and a neon 
sign over the inset-entrance — says, 
“Burlington Motion Picture Theatre 
A low-bowing southern negro porter 
in white uniform announces the time 
of admission. 


Uniformed ushers Live note of 
real-theatre to all the 35 mm. and 16 
mm. shows except Armour’s Star The 
atre, which is continuous and not 


closed except for drawn ‘tains Over 
four entrances: to the Rock Island 


Lines show. which is open. and t 


i 


Magnolia Petroleum Co.'s here the 
attractive brunette hostess tor the 
lounge invites guests into > theatre 

Most forceful ballyhoo n indus 


v3 
gt mt ; 
AS Se ate 
Votan * 


sts a day absorb in air-cooled comfort 


the Chrysler super-safety theme. Tiny ushers in grey and blue stand at each of the 
two entrances. 


Esplanade of State to see De Soto 
perform in ‘Trial by Torture’; Dodge 
m “How Much a Mile’; Plymouth in 
“It’s a Great Life” and in ‘‘Every- 
body’s Business’; and Chrysler in 
“Unsmashed Marvels.” 

Latest Fox movietone reels are 
shown in between the selling thrillers 
(which bring in bullfights, rattlesnake 
catching and lion taming along with 
the dangerous tests cars by Chrysler 
will survive), the news reel releases 
being renewed twice a week to keep 
them timely. 

Quite the most ingeniously planned 
theatre on the grounds is that of Bur- 
lington Railroad, which also boasts a 
crowded house for every showing—a 
three-reel, 30-minute showing every 
50 minutes. Sleek, silver Burlington 


trial film is offered by the barker for 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. in the Varied 
Industries Building. This company’s 
“The First Fifty Years” ties in its SO 
years in Texas with Texas’ 100th ces 
bration, and then reviews in a senti- 
mental, tear-jerking manner the joys 
and sad events in the life of two peo- 
ple who have been married 50 years. 
Aside from the Sears, Roebuck gift 
radio and silver vase which their chil- 
dren present to this married pair, there 
is little mention of Sears, Roebuck. 
Ushers inside this theatre are girls in 
white costumes. Showings take place 
every half hour, and number 20 a day. 
Over 40,000 visitors had seen this film 
by June 26. 

An average of 55 people can be 
found in the Armour’s Star Theatre 
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which shows “The Romance of 
Foods” continuously from 11 a. m. 
to 10 p. m. in the Foods Building. 
Told by Burton Holmes (not in per- 
son), the story begins on the farm, 
continues through the various impor- 
tant departments of the packing plant 
and ends with the “ham what am” on 
the dining-room table. Complement- 
ing the motion picture is a pictorial 
study of food in photographic murals 
by Harry Shigeta. The photographs 
show the progress of Texas beef from 
the plains to the tables. Use of cotton 
in the manufacture of food products 
also is shown, with shortening getting 
the featured position. Purpose: Pure 
education of public on selling and dis- 
tribution of Armour products. 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., sent out 
detailed three-page invitations to Tex- 
ans selling their ammunition to attend 
their red, white and blue theatre 
where three times a day a silent pic- 
ture of African big game thrills is 
presented with Gus Peret in person to 
describe his adventures. The 96-seat 
house is full for each performance: 
10 a. m., 2:30 p. m. and 8 p. m. 
By special arrangement with W. A. 
Mayer Co., Dallas taxidermists, big 
game heads and representative groups 
of Texas wild life are on view in the 
theatre during the period of Mr 
Peret’s appearance. A bit of the film 
s devoted to the explanation of how 


shotgun shells are manufactured to get 


minutes. “Texas Ranger’’ starts at 
12:51 p. m. and runs 18 minutes. 
“Air Conditioning” starts at 1:19 p. 
m. and runs 11 minutes. ‘The Bal- 
ance” starts at 1:40 p. m. and runs 
10 minutes. 

Some of these are repeated on the 
General Motor’s evening program, but 
new ‘Safe and Sound” runs 11 min- 
utes with “Under the Microscope” 
running 24 minutes. The house is 
usually half full. The films vary from 
one reel to four, “Take Me Out to the 
Ball Game” running four reels. Gen- 
eral purpose of the entertainment is to 
impress the audience with the safe 
construction of GM products. 

Rock Island Lines’ “Little Theatre 
of the Rail,” though the only 16-mm. 
or 35-mm. theatre at the Centennial 
entirely open and not air-cooled, has 
had an average attendance of 1,200 
or 1,500 a day. Free are thick roto- 
gravure picture sections of Minnesota. 
This show. illustrates the 
beauties of a Minnesota vacation in 
the 10,000 lakes region, resulted in 


which 


25 or 30 inquiries the first two wecks 
and resulted directly in the sale of 
four tickets to Minnesota during the 
first ten days The show its a talkie, 
runs 18 minutes, and attempts to sell 
onlookers on the cool delights Centen- 
nial guests can obtain by gomg on 


northward with through. air-cooled 
Pullman service on Rock Island Lines. 


The film ts continuous. and one reel. 
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Average attendance at Armours Star Theatre at the Centennial i- 
55. The show is continuous from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. “The Romance 


of Foods.” 


running 15) minutes, 


makes a strong appeal to the 


appetite. 


over the purpose of the film: To stim- 
ulate sales by increasing interest in 
hunting. 

Films shown at the Centennial vary 
considerably in length with some com- 
panies. General Motors, for instance, 
uses a series of short ones of varied 
length. The shorts not only hold even 
the interest of children, but make it 
possible to get over a larger number 
of sales points with proper dramatiza- 
tion of each. GM’s “Take Me Out to 
the Ball Game” (which is purely enter- 
tainment) starts at noon and runs 36 
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Two attendants stay at the Rock 
Island Lines exhibit to answer ques- 
tions during the entire 12-hour day 
observed by this theatre. 

Various other exhibits use forms of 
this eye-motion appeal. Missourt- 
Pacific Railroad has an air-cooled ex- 
hibit with an clectric-eye door where 
small, portable machines made by 
Adogram Machine Co., of St. Louis, 
attract an average of 300 visitors daily. 
Each machine shows one reel contin- 
uously, is about four feet from the 
floor so that children may enjoy it, 


and supplies information about the 
railroad services. One machine fea- 
tures the industrial department, one 
the agricultural department, one the 
freight department and another the 
land development and natural re- 
sources department. This exhibit has 
averaged six reservations a day on new 
and return tickets. 

M-K-T (Katy) Lines has built a 
lounge in the form of parlor cars 
with comfortable white, yellow and 
red lounge chairs where about 40 
(yard-square) synchronized _ slides, 
with an NBC speaker announcing, 
dramatize scenes in color of Houston, 
Galveston. San Antonio and Austin 
and stress improvements made in the 
companys equipment. Slides are by 


Outstanding Industrial Films 
at the Centennial 


Armour and Company 

‘The Romance of Foods’ 

16 mm. talkie with music 

Made by Burton Holmes Films, Inc Chicage 
81 seats 


Burlington Railroad 
Dude Ranches in Wyoming 
‘Trip Through Yellowstone Park 


On Zeph rain Through the Rockies 
All made by irlington Railroad 
(All silent—talking picture to be used later 


5 moa 


202 seats 


Chrysler Sales Corporation 

“Trial by Torture 

How Much a Mile 

It's a Great Life 

Everybody's Business 

Unsmashed Marvels 

Sound pictures by Wilding Pict Productiot 
Inc.. Chicago and Detroit 

Newsreels by Fox Movietone 

Equipment: Western Electric Sour 

Projection: Lopert Type Simplex 


General Motors Corporation 
Take Me Out to the Ball Game 
Texas Ranger 
Air Conditioning 
The Balance 
Heritage of the Years 
Sate and Sound 
Under the Microscope 

Pictures by Jam Handy 

Equipment by General Theaters Corpor 

45 mm 

400 scats 


Magnolia Petroleum Company 

4 ditterent reels of Along Magnolia Trails’’ 

16 mm. sound pictures by Browne Film Con 
pany of Dallas 

Flatlight Screer 

Bell & Howell 


murrors 


prorection cquipment with real 
KS seats 


Recorded by RCA-Victor 


Remington Arms Company, Ine. 
American Big Game Motion Pictures’’ made by 


Gus Peret with Gus Peret in person an 
nouncing 

16 mm 

Bell & Howell projection equipment 

96 scats 


Rock Island Lines 

‘“Minnesota Vacation Land 

Made by Designers & Architectural Decorating 
Co., Chicago 

16 mm. talkie 

28 seats 


Sears, Roebuck & Company 

“The First Fifty Years 

Made by Wilding Picture Productions 
cago and Detroit 

Bell & Howell projection equipment 

16 mm, sounc 

207 seats 
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Fred Karches, official photographer. 
The slides are operated mechanically 


with machine by Voloptican. An at- 
tendant is always to be found in the 
harmonizing information booth. The 
show is continuous. 

In an open theatre built to re- 
semble a Spanish plaza, Southern 
Pacific shows an illuminated pictorial 
talkie map controlled by Robophone 
(A.M.1. Distributing Co.). The plaza 
seats 5O. The show runs 15 minutes, 
and repeats at once. Purpose: To 
highlight points of interest along 
Southern Pacific lines. Distributed 
free is a rotogravure section of West- 
ern scenes from Sports Afield. 

In a replica of a lounge car, Frisco 
Lines depicts Memphis, Oklahoma 
City, Birmingham and other cities in 
a crayon panorama which moves out- 
side train windows and seats placed 
sidewise—thus giving the effect of a 
speeding train. Attendants on hand 
at this exhibit each week are from dif- 
ferent towns covered by Frisco Lines 
in order that the railroad staff may 
thoroughly see the Centennial to an- 


swer questions put to them in their 
respective cities. Equipment used to 
operate the panorama is by Arrow- 
Hart & Hegeman, Hartford, Conn. At- 
tendance here is as high as 1,553, 
though the average is 700 or 800 a day. 
Children especially feel that they are 
riding in a train, and flock to this ex- 
hibit. 

Eastman has an_ air-cooled, ar- 
tistically equipped theater which is a 
salute to better picture taking. Every 
half hour from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. and 
7 p.m. to 10 p.m., this closed theater 
entertains with a 12-minute demon- 
stration of Kodacrome color film with 
the Standard Eastman Model L 
projector. The showing, conducted by 
one operator, is 16 mm. and silent. 
Travel scenes and floral scenes which 
lend themselves to extraordinary color 
treatments are emphasized. The show- 
house is named “Home Movie The- 
ater.” 

Some 34 comfortable leather-up- 
holstered chairs accommodate the aver- 
age attendance of 350 to 400 daily 
guests. 


Price Shot Market Leads Julep 
Into Consumer Selling 


A new five-cent home drink brought this flavor manufac- 


turer back to profits after the craze for lower prices knocked 


his soda fountain and bottlers’ markets into a cocked hat. 


HEN the Julep Co., Chi- 

cago, devised a new home 

drink in 1935 and named 

it Julep-Aid, developing at 
the same time a Cellophane package 
for counter display, it was plowing 
new ground. Somewhat cautiously it 
placed an order for 50,000 bags. The 
next order was for 100,000; the next 
for 250,000 and the fourth for 1,000,- 
000. The initial order for 1936 was 
10,000,000! 

It is a story of re-making products 
to conform with changing conditions. 
The Julep company is about 30 years 
old. Up to that memorable year, 
1929, it had manufactured and sold 
flavors to soft drink bottling plants 
and soda fountains, 

Now it happens that the ultimate 
consumer who takes delight in a bottle 
of soda pop or a glass of soda water 
never knows and is not interested in 
knowing who makes the flavor. Sat- 
isfaction is his only concern. 

When 1929 came rolling in on a 
high wave of prosperity, Julep was 
traveling 32 salesmen who covered all 
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territory east of the Rockies. Their 
flavors were bringing about $2 a gal- 
lon. 

It wasn’t a name product, except 
to the trade, and no great national 
urge for Julep flavors had been built 
up by advertising. When soft drink 
bottlers and soda fountain operators 
were in the money they willingly paid 
the price. 

But when the financial pinch came 
and everybody began cutting costs it 
was another story. Competitors gal- 
loped gaily from plant to plant and 
fountain to fountain offering ‘‘some- 
thing similar” for around $1.25 a 
gallon. 

That state of affairs promptly put 
a nice crimp in Julep’s business and 
H. S. Clingman, who had become 
general sales manager a few months 
before, found that he was going to 
bat every day with two strikes on 
him. 

“It wasn’t a time for high-priced 
quality goods,” Mr. Clingman told 
SM. “It was an era of substitution 
and trouble kept rolling in all 


through 1930, ’31 and °32. It got 
to the point where we had to pull 
our business in by the eyebrows. 

“As sales dropped the cost of sales 
piled up. Our business, to make a 
bad situation worse, was seasonal. It 
was confined almost entirely to late 
Spring and Summer months. We be- 
gan to think about a new product. 

“One of the things we decided to 
strive for was an item that the public 
would recognize by name and appear- 
ance and buy because it knew it. It 
had to be a wanted product. 

“We didn’t desire to go out of our 
own line. We knew flavors and knew 
how to make them. Our laboratory 
was put to work and in time we had 
something we felt would do. When 
we were ready to enter the market we 
had Julep-Aid, a complete home drink 
made by flavoring sugar and packing 
it so that all that was necessary to do 
was to add water. 


Packaging Is Important 


“We put it out in eight tempting 
flavors, each a different color. We 
felt the necessity of display. So we 
chose Cellophane bags, sparingly let- 
tered, so that the colors would show 
through. We put much time into 
designing colorful counter holders. 
These we designed and redesigned un- 
til sales tests proved we had a good 
one. Each carton holds 24 packages 
which retail for five cents each. 

“When the depression struck we 
had two plants, one in Chicago and 
one in Ft. Worth. We shortly closed 
the Ft. Worth plant. Last year, with 
our new product going, we opened 
two more plants, one in Jersey City 
and the other in Oklahoma City. 

“Because we have a wanted prod- 
uct and because resistance has drop- 
ped we have cut our staff of 32 sales- 
men to 12. These travel in motor 
cars and make every town from 
10,000 up. They call only on jobbers. 
Our outlets are all food stores. And 
let me tell you that’s a lot different 
from selling direct to bottlers and 
fountains. 

“We have retained most of our best 
and most profitable bottler and foun- 
tain trade on our original flavors but 
dumped the piddling, expensive busi- 
ness in the laps of our cut-price com- 
petitors. They can have it. 

“Out of all this I’ve come to the 
conclusion that there’s a lot more to 
a sales manager's job than just run- 
ning a bunch of salesmen. Some first- 
class thinking must be done back in 
the plant and the sales manager must 
take an interest in product and pro- 
duction. 

“A manufacturer, if he is to get the 
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support of jobber salesmen, must pro- 
duce a product and so offer it that it 
will sell without specialized assistance. 
The jobber salesman can sell anything 
easy to sell. Give him something hard 
to sell and he flinches. He turns to 
something else. 

“I used to put in weeks and months 
traveling around the country holding 
jobber salesmen’s banquets. I wined 
‘em and dined ’em, pleaded with 'em, 
and sweated with ’em. I had to buy 
their interest and often I couldn't 
hold it. 

“It’s hard forcing sales. The time 
when a sales manager can get results 
by crying in a loud voice “Go out and 
sell! Go out and sell!’ is gone. We tell 
them now, ‘Here’s something easy to 
sell. It’s so easy to sell you can make 


easy money selling it.’ 

“We expect to buy about 80,000,- 
000 of those little Cellophane bags for 
Julep-Aid in 1936. We are working 
out some new products. In order to 
get a Winter drink we started to mar- 
ket a hot chocolate powder last Fall. 

“It contains chocolate and cocoa and 
powdered milk. All you have to do 
is to add water and you have the 
drink. We sold 5,000,000 packages 
of that and think we're going to town 
with it next Winter. It's also put up 
in nickel packages. 

“The panic knocked us for a row 
of shanties—for a time—but we thank 
it now. It has kicked us into the best 
business that the company has ever 
had in all of its 30 years. And we're 
going on from here.” 


Longview, Wash., housewives turned out en masse for Centennial cooking school with 
which they'll be kept in touch for 90 days after the last day of school! 


Cooking Schools Win Dealer 


Interest for Centennial Mills 


For the fourth consecutive year this Pacific Northwest firm 


will plan and operate its own exclusive food shows and will 


promote them through newspaper advertising. 


T’LL be back-to-cooking-school on 

September 1 for the Centennial 

Flour Mills Co., 46-year-old 

North Pacific Coast firm operat- 
ing eight mills and 94 elevators from 
its Seattle headquarters. 

For the fourth consecutive year, 
Centennial will fasten its promotion 
kite to cooking schools conducted in 
the small towns and rural community 
centers af the Pacific Northwest. Dur- 
ing the last three cooking school sea- 
sons (September 1 to March 1) 4 
quarter of a million housewives have 
been reached. 

The Centennial food shows are 
100% Centennial, in both cause and 
effect. All expenses incurred, from 
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the hiring of the hall and the home 
economist and her staff assistant, to 
furnishing of prizes in the cake bak- 
ing contests, are borne by the com- 
pany. The interest of the guests is 
focused to a fine point upon the Cen- 
tennial line of flour and cereal prod- 
ucts. Not even the most remote pub- 
licity tie-up is permitted, such as fea- 
turing the make of range used for the 
baking demonstrations, the kind of 
fuel used. It’s never “gas cookery 
day”’ or “oil heat cookery day” at a 
Centennial show—it’s always Centen- 
nial day! 

A Centennial school lasts for three 
days, and culminates in a contest de- 
termining local cake-making cham- 


pions. Contestants’ cakes are sold at 
a charity auction which is a last event 
of the school, and a very important 
one from a merchandising viewpoint. 
For the organization to which the 
cake sale proceeds go for charity has 
been selected before the staging of the 
show (a non-sectarian group, such as 
the American Legion Auxiliary is 
chosen) and naturally the club mem- 
bers are anxious to cooperate to make 
the show and its coincident contest as 
big as possible. 

The merchants of a community, 
whether or not they are Centennial 
dealers, are actively drawn into the 
school picture by being invited to 
make booth displays at the school. 
There is no space cost involved in this, 
and Centennial cooperates even 
further with local business by inviting 
any local food manufacturers to make 
booth displays, again without any fees. 
As many as 30 such auxiliary displays 
have been set up at a Centennial 
school, some of them with attendants 
on hand to explain and demonstrate 
products. Time is taken out from the 
program to mention any and all of 
these “foreign” exhibitors. This might 
seem like a small detail, but the Cen- 
tennial experience has shown that the 
success of a cooking school hinges 
upon just such small details as this. 

A hundred inches of school adver- 
tising, used in the local press, is 
allotted to each show, Usually a 
show date is scheduled in conjunction 
with the 26-week secondary newspaper 
advertising in the town, with the ad- 
vertising preceding the show, continu- 
ing during the event, and following 
it up to cash in on created consumer 
acceptance. 

Indeed, the advertising that is done 
after a show is considered of prime 
import. Each guest registers her 
name, address, and the name of her 
dealer. The company plans_ three 
direct mailings to these women. In 
addition, the dealer is given the list 
of women who have registered as h‘s 
customers. ‘Here are the names of 
your customers, Mr. Dealer, who are 
particularly interested in Centennial 
products. Also, they are women whose 
names are valuable to you because they 
belong to women who are interested 
in better home-making. 

Centennial cooking schools have be- 
come such a merchandising institution 
in the territory that very few dealers 
need to be ‘‘sold” on them. They are 
fully aware of the power in twin 
motors of cooking school and news- 
paper advertising turned on simul- 
taneously. And the manner by which 
the Centennial plan of conducting a 
cooking school pyramids dealer coop- 
eration is a major affirmative factor. 
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Radio Matinee: 
Southwestern beauty 
shop owners are 
shown assembled in 
the Dallas Little 
Theater for the Hour 
of Charm radio 
matinee. Mr. Lipow, 
left, on the stage, 
and Mr. Fretz, ex- 
treme right, were the 
hosts. 


Sales Jumped When We Found 
a Way to Merchandise Radio 


Program parties for beauty shop owners help Dallas dis- 


tributor turn national radio campaign into direct sales. 


BY B. I. 


District Manager 


in Charge 


LIPOW 
of Sales, 


Sales Affiliates, Inc., Exclusive Distributors 
of Zotos, Jamal, Inecto, Inectint, Marinello 


UITE 
stumbled upon a sales pro- 
cedure which proved a rather 
tremendous sales influence in 

our promotion of Zotos, the machine- 
less permanent wave. Though worked 
out to solve a special problem which 
we met in the Southwest, the pro- 
cedure is one that any sales manager 
could use who wished to realize big- 
ger results from national advertising 
campaigns with radio as the medium. 

We feel that in learning the se- 
cret of keeping from two to 500 
people sitting quietly together listen- 
ing with rapt attention to a commercial 
radio broadcast miles from the actual 
scene of broadcast we have pounced 
upon something with enormous possi- 
bilities. I refer to the program “The 
Hour of Charm,” with Phil Spitalny’s 
all-girl orchestra, just concluded, over 
84 CBS stations, 6 to 6:30 Sundays, 
E.S.T. 

My friend, Charles Meredith, di- 
rector of the Dallas Little Theater, 
and our Dallas jobber, E. A. Fretz, 
president of the E. A. Fretz Co., and 
I were having a Sunday afternoon 
conversation fest. We reviewed the 
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naively we _ have. 


difficulties that Zotos was having in 
my territory of Texas, and part of 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi and Kansas in get- 
ting shop owners to support our ra- 
dio broadcast. 

Our set-up in regard to the radio 
program was this: We asked each 
shop owner we have franchised to pay 
$25 a year support to the radio ad- 
vertising program. This was a coop- 
erative gesture which didn’t stun shop 
owners in some metropolitan spots, 
as New York City and Los Angeles, 
where shop owners naturally assume 
that thousands of their customers 
would stop their other fun on Sunday 
afternoons to tune in on an attractive 
dignified program that would boost 
Zotos prestige. But in most sections 
of the country, spies in the camp are 
able to befuddle shop owners with 
such propaganda as this, “Why should 
you help pay for the Zotos program ? 
Let the Zotos people pay for it— 
they're the ones who get the benefit. 
Don’t be a sap!” 

Our competitors were getting 
tough with this sort of talk in the 
Southwest, and it was they who in- 


spired our first radio matinee. We 
knew that if we could get beauty shop 
owners to listen  uninterruptedly, 
banded together, to the compelling 
loveliness of Phil Spitalny’s music, 
the beauty and sales appeal of the 
program would convince them that 
$25 a year was a minor contribution 
in comparison with what the program 
could mean to their respective shops. 

As a matter of fact, we had had 
plenty of sales ammunition to back up 
anything we asked for Zotos. For 
instance, there was our exclusive sell- 
ing plan. There's no limit to the 
protection we give shops entitled to 
our franchise. Shops have plenty of 
opportunity to make money by coop- 
erating with us, for other permanent 
waves require investments of $300 to 
$500 while no machine at all is used 
with ours—our method costs them less 
than 10% of what it costs to give 
other waves. 

We have a set business we can de- 
pend on, for our method is protected 
by 21 patents, and in reality we pick 
our Own customers—as the $70,000 
Neiman-Marcus beauty shop and the 
$309,000 shop in St. Louis. All of 
this influences shop owners to promote 
Zotos. Moreover, we protect sales 
prices, and this is the first time in his- 
tory that a permanent wave company 
has so aided beauty shop owners. We 
actually disenfranchise a shop owner 
if she cuts Zotos prices. 


Showmanship Whetted Interest 


Yet we found shop owners in the 
Southwest were not quite eager 
enough to take our radio venture to 
their hearts, and this was the problem 
that Mr. Meredith and Mr. Fretz and 
I were haranguing over when we hit 
upon the idea of a radio matinee, the 
place to be the pretentious Little The- 
ater house with its dramatic Spanish 
exterior. 

Theater tickets were mailed out. 
Mention was made of a portable ra- 
dio which would be given away at 
the matinee. Notice was given that 
the affair would start an hour before 
actual time of broadcast, and that the 
preceding hour would be crammed 
with entertainment. So, an hour be- 
fore the broadcast, the Dallas Little 
Theater house was packed with a ca- 
pacity audience, and it was evident 
that we had accidentally struck not 
only a means of dispelling adverse 
propaganda, but a potent weapon in 
getting sales power out of radio broad- 
casting. 

We had achieved the general at- 
mosphere of a theatrical presentation, 
and kept the performance on that 
plane. Exactly at the appointed time, 
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OKLAHOMA'S $27,000,000 
WHEAT CROP IS ALREADY HARVESTED 


Oklahoma's wheat, small grain and alfalfa crops already 


are safely stored. Valued at today’s prices at more than 
$27,000,000, over 70°/, of this year's wheat will be held 
for better prices . . . prices conservatively estimated to 
go 20%, higher. @ Cotton ...a hot weather crop... 
promises a full, normal yield which will add $64,000,000 
to farm incomes. Oil leases and royalties to farmers, 
livestock, pouliry and produce will contribute another 
$105,000,000, and AAA payments . . . purely ‘'velvet"’ 

. will swell farm buying power still another 20 to 25 


millions. @ These millions in new wealth make the Okla- 


| homa City market a good market ... a buying 
| market. Sell your products with an "A" schedule 
| in the newspapers prospering Oklahomans 
rely upon .. . the Oklahoman and 
Times. 


Your sales-messages in the 
Oklahoman and Times go 
into 9 out of every 10 Okla- 
homa City homes; into 6 out 
of every 10 in the trade area. 
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Se Zc Daily Oklahoman- Oklahoma City Times 
National Representative E Katz Special Advertising Agency 
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three of our supervisors demonstrated 
from the stage five waves in actual op- 


eration. After that, I gave a talk on 
waves and went into our advertising 
proposition with stress on the pulling 
power of Zotos Hour of Charm for 
shops privileged with our franchise. 

Next step on the program was a 
dressing of the fresh permanents by 
Walter Wilson, guest artist hair- 
dresser, whose creations have been 
spectacular at outstanding beautician 
conventions 

Our time was perfectly synchronized 
with that of KRLD, the Columbia 
station over which our broadcast 
would be heard, and, to the minute, 
the curtain was lowered. Lights in 
the theater went out. Spot lights 
drew attention to the stage again when 
the curtain was raised, and light con- 
centrated on a beautiful model radio. 

For 40 minutes outstanding shop 
owners of the Southwest sat with their 
whole attention focused on our fa- 
dio broadcast. What was the result ? 
Mr. Fretz and other jobbers found 
their customers immediately more re- 
ceptive. The first party was held in 
March, and in April Zotos business 
here increased 37%. 


Enthusiasm Spread Fast 


A special feature of the actual 
broadcast was the result of a call we 
suddenly felt inspired to make to our 
point of broadcast. It was a request 
that our mistress of ceremonies in 
New York greet our audience assem- 
bled in Dallas. This took place, and 
our audience got a special kick out 
of it. 

The Grey Advertising Agency, 
which is promoting Zotos, considered 
this radio party a new wrinkle, and 
they later put it into effect in New 
York, Atlantic City, Memphis and 
New Orleans—possibly others, but I 
happen to know about these, and have 
been told that each had a similarly 
successful reaction. 

The New Orleans radio matinee 
was held on Mother's Day. To avoid 
the possible objection of shop owners 
to leaving home on such a sentimen- 
tal occasion, we urged, on the invita- 
tion, that they bring their mothers 
and dads with them. Over 390 
people attended the party, held in the 
Roosevelt Hotel. The hotel gave us 
use of the dome room and a direct 
hook-up from their Columbia studios 
free because we mentioned the place 
of the broadcast over the national pro- 
gram. It also furnished us with a 
suite of rooms for our models to dress 
in. 

A notable result of these parties is 
that shop owners discussed the pro- 
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grams with their operators, and op- 
erators in turn were enthusiastic about 
mentioning them to their customers. 
Further, we found that after a shop 
owner had listened to such a broad- 
cast without a break from beginning 
to end she paid a great deal of at- 
tention to the counter, table and win- 
dow displays which we sent out. She 
no longer threw this material into the 
wastebasket. She placed it where cus- 
tomers couldn’t fail to read it, for 
the program had come to mean more 
to her. 

We have found that beautician as- 
sociations and city officials are especi- 
ally grateful when the mistress of 
ceremonies spotlights the individual 
city in which the matinee of the day 
is being held. After the Dallas broad- 
cast, for instance, wires of thanks went 
into New York at once from Centen- 


nial Exposition officials, president of 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce and 
the Texas Beauticians’ Association. 

It is important in such party-giving 
to get the names of those in attend- 
ance for both direct mail and sales 
follow-ups. It affords an incompar- 
able prospect list, and likewise gives 
an attendance record—as 400 in the 
case of the debut Dallas matinee. 
Giving away the portable radio is ex- 
cuse enough for having customers fill 
out cards as they enter the theater— 
these cards serve for the immediate 
use in awarding the radio and for 
valuable future prospect lists. 

The matinee stunt as a whole pulled 
in more dollar-and-cents results in the 
short time of broadcast than could 
usually be brought about by a couple 
of fortnights of plain, dull plugging. 
Finding it was like striking oil! 


“Jayson” Jumps from One-Type 


Product to Many in New Plan 


Having built up a potent brand name by advertising one 


product—fused-collar shirts—F. Jacobson & Sons now be- 


gin to market other men’s wear items under the same label. 


This year sees another interesting 
experiment. A national brand name 
which, in 1935, roused dealers and 
sold the public on one particular type 
of product, in 1936 is attempting the 
same thing for different products of 
the same company. 

“Jayson” is the brand name. Last 
year it stood for fused-collar shirts— 
“no starch; non-wilt”—and did a revo- 
lutionary job in the field of haber- 
dashery. Hundreds of dealers matched 
dollars with F. Jacobson & Sons to 
parallel the company’s national adver- 
tising with a volume of loca! news- 
paper space that sold the public on 
fused collars. To the public “Jayson” 
meant only the fused-collar idea. 

“Jayson” this year appears on Jacob- 
son shirts of many types, soft-collared 
as well as fused—and on pajamas as 
well. National advertising starts in 
September, and once again hundreds 
of dealers everywhere have arranged 
to match dollars with Jacobson in a 
big local newspaper campaign. 

Jacobson, through its agency, Alfred 
J. Silberstein, Inc., will do a novel 
thing in shirt advertising. It uses 
whole pages in Esquire to sell a single 
type of shirt, promoting a single fea- 
ture of fabric or color—'‘forest tones,” 


or “regimental stripes” or ‘‘silhouette 
stripes’”’—in each page. 
The same rifle-shot copy idea is car- 
(Continued on page 200) 


Jacobson “rifle-shot” advertising in Es- 

quire this year devotes each whole page 

to one shirt of one fabric pattern. Makers 

usually cover a whole line in each adver- 
tisement, 
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FLECTRIC BUGReT SERVICE 


This window 
by Edison Electric 
Institute, for table 
cookery appliances 
dealers, includes 
General Foods prod- 
ucts. GF reciprocates 
by giving the Insti- 
tute publicity on its 
radio programs. 


poster 


Marketing Flashes 


io Control Plan—Sales Promotions—New Films— 
Tests for Selling Ideas—Personnel Notes 


More Buffet Cookery 


Edison Electric Institute has made a 
tie-up this year with General Foods to 
help promote its one-month Fall cam- 
paign to sell more table electrical 
cooking appliances. Not only will 
department stores, electric utilities and 
manufacturers’ distributors push the 
promotion, but also mention will be 
made of it on the radio programs for 
Maxwell House coffee, Log Cabin 
syrup, Sanka coffee and Jell-O. The 
Institute provides dealers with a win- 
dow disple ay piece for “Electric Buffet 
Service Month’ which illustrates these 
General Foods products. Window dis- 
play prizes will be awarded. 


A Shot at Price Cutters 

A new check on price cutting in the 
drug field is attempted by Health 
Products Corp. Its Feenamint has 
been a football all too long to suit the 
company. So it has just announced 
to the industry a new plan protecting 
the small dealer's profits—a plan to 
make profit possibilities about equal 
whether the customer is a chain buying 
a trainload or a neighborhood drug- 
gist buying a handful. The company, 
acting through White Laboratories, its 
general distributor, indicates a refusal- 
to-sell policy against price cutters. 

Under the plan all purchases of $80 
or more are made on a 15-and-2% 
basis which allows a 44% profit if 
suggested minimum prices are main- 
tained. For small stores, one deal 
permits 42% profit on a $6 purchase 
and 44% on a $12 investment. “In 
no case,” says James DeCesare, Health 
Products’ vice-president, will the re- 
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tailer’s average profit be less than 
30%, even when the lowest of the 
various reg:onal minimum prices are 
maintained. All dealers are strictly 
limited to enough merchandise for re- 
sale over their own counters.” 

The company does not claim origi- 
nality in its plan. The industry really 
created it in a general effort to stop 
price slashing. 


**Beetleware” Means More 
“Beetle Products Division” is the 
new name of the Beetleware division 
of American Cyanamid Corp. The 
change is made because the company 
now uses Beetle products for radio 
cabinets, lighting fixtures, closures, au- 
tomobile accessories, laminating syrups 
and creaseproofing materials as well 
as for the tumblers and tableware that 
have made ‘‘Beetleware’’ famous. 


Contest for Plumbers 

Briggs Manufacturing Co. and its 
agency, Grace & Bement, think plumb- 
ing contractors will write 150-word 
essays on “Why Briggs Beautyware 
Means More Money in My Pocket.” 
So it offers 37 prizes totaling $2,000 
for entries received by August 15. 
Copy ‘‘may be written in longhand or 
on a typewriter” with awards on what 
is written, not /ow it is written. 


Another Steel House 

National Houses, Inc., opened on 
July 23 in New York’s central down- 
town a two-story, pre-fabricated, steel 
house designed by William Van Alen, 
architect of the Chrysler Building. It 
is furnished by Modernage to show 
recent advances in the art of interior 


decoration. B. E. Moses, president, 
says similar model steel houses will be 
erected soon in various cities. 


Three New Films 


A two-reel sound film showing what 
the Portland General Electric Co. has 
done to help develop the natural re- 
sources of Oregon—industrial and 
agricultural—is now in production by 
Metropolitan Industrial Pictures of 
Hollywood. The same company is also 
making in the Hawaiian Islands a 
three-reeler showing Island cane grow- 
ing and the Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
company’s plant operations at Crockett, 
Cal. A Metropolitan new synchro- 
nized version of International Har- 
vester's ‘Romance of the Reaper” will 
soon be ready, tracing the 100-year his- 
tory of the grain reaper. 


Soap Box Racing 

More than 115 cities this year are 
chortling over Chevrolet's ‘ ‘Soap Box 
Derby’’—boy races in home-made foot- 
power wagons—which comes to its 
finals August 16 in Akron, Ohio. 
Newspapers back the local try-outs 
with Chevrolet dealers who use their 
boy contacts to help stand in solid with 
parent prospects for cars. No. 1 prize 
is a $2,000 university scholarship. A 
15-year-old boy from Pretoria, South 
Africa, who won last month against 
285 other boys before a crowd of 
10,000, will be at Akron to make the 
contest international. A Toledo scale 
is used in each try-out and at the finals, 
to weigh in contestants and their 
speedsters. 


Men and Jobs 


Calvert-Maryland Distilling Co. ad- 
vances F. W. Graves from eastern 
district sales manager to assistant to 
Vice-President W. W. Wachtel, while 
Seward Eric’s New York territory is 
extended to cover New England and 
the Atlantic coastline. W. E. Jensen 
becomes sales promotion manager. . . . 
Celluloid Corp., expanding, advances 
Harry F. Eels from assistant treasurer 
to assistant sales director, sheet, rod 
and tube division; David S$. Hopping 
takes over sales promotion for the 
packag'ng division. . oe 
Tagliabue Manufacturing Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., advances A. F. Rucks to 
general manager; appoints W. C. Ben- 
nett eastern, and E. D. Wacker west- 
ern general sales managers. . , . Lionel 
Marks forms, with several American 
distilling companies, William Jameson 
& Co., Inc., of New York, to market 
William Jameson Irish whiskies and 
some new allied products. Lawrence 
Fertig & Co. is its advertising agency. 
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WHAT 
purs FIGHT 
intro SALESMEN? 


No. 9 of a series on 


Everyday Sales Problems 


(Photo by Perine Studios) 


American Machinist 


ADISEMAAT 
wointieds 


J 


oe 


into SALESMEN? 


Let’s list a few factors that put fight into salesmen: 


WHAT puts Fight 


1. Increased commission, or a raise in 
salary. 


bho 


Bigger or better territory. 


we) 
. 


Helpful training and supervision. 


4. A pat on the back—real appreciation 


from the Boss or the Company. 


—“ 
. 


A sale to a customer “who couldn’t be 


sold.” 


6. Better-buying customers; a new 
month’s “high” in sales. 


7. New and better consumer advertising. 


) } ] | ° 
S. Real, honest-to-goodness OUSINESS 


paper advertising support 


It Works Like This 


We know a salesman in an equipment field who 
went out last Spring on a line new to him. He made 
his calls, plenty of them, but couldn’t get in to 
enough of the right people. He thought something 
was peculiar in Denmark. 


Just then some powerful business paper advertis- 
ing was started in his line. What were the results? 
To him, they were traceable, actual and stimulating. 


BA (before advertising) he had been seeing 
about 2 out of 5 people. AA (after advertising) he 
got in to see 4 out of 5! It made the kind of differ- 
ence which meant orders to him and the company. 


ed. 
| 
| 


The advertising put new fight into the com- 
pany’s whole sales force—exactly what any well 
planned business paper campaign in good magazines 
can do for any sales staff. 


The Cost Is Small 


If you are neglecting this important angle of 
salesmen support, we suggest that you look into it. 
The cost is negligible. A salesman’s call runs into 
dollars. The average cost of a “call” by a business 
paper advertisement to pave his way and back him 
up is 2 cents. That’s real economy in sales support! 


Although the story has been told before, the 
business papers featured here were selected in an 
unusual manner. They were chosen from a long list 
as being NUMBER ONE publications by a jury of 
the most experienced and competent advertising 
space buyers in the country. 


And the basis for selecting these publications will 
also stand repetition. It was this: ‘Honestly and 
ably edited and rendering a real service to the trade, 
industry or profession they represent.” 


Your well planned advertising campaign in any 
of these papers in your fields helps put fight into 
your salesmen. They are proud to see it there. It 
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opens doors for them. 


They know the company is 


backing them strongly, and in the right places. So 


they sell with new vigor. 


Make sure your advertising does this job for you! 


You Can Do It In 


These Cream Business Papers 
| 


BAKING AND 
FOOD FIELD 
Bakers Weekly 


Food Industries 


BUILDING AND CON- 
STRUCTION FIELD 


American Builder & Building 
Age 

Architectural Record 

Building Supply News 


BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVE FIELD 


Sales Management 


CHEMICAL FIELD 


Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering 


ELECTRICAL FIELD 


Electrical World 


HOTEL AND 
RESTAURANT FIELD 

Hotel Management 

Hotel World-Review 

Restaurant Management 


JEWELRY FIELD 


Jewelers’ Ci rcular-Keystone 


LAUNDRY FIELD 
Laundry Age 


MARINE FIELD 
Marine Engineering & Shipping 
Review 


METAL 
WORKING FIELD 
American Machinist 
Boiler Maker & Plate Fabricator 
Iron Age 
Machinery 
Product Engineering 
Steel 


OIL FIELD 


National Petroleum News 


RAILWAY FIELD 

Railway Age 

Railway Electrical Engineer 

Railway Engineering & Mainte- 
nance 

Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Signaling 


SHOE AND 
FOOTWEAR FIELD 


Boot & Shoe Recorder 


Good Advertising in 


Good Business Papers 
Helps Put Fight Into Salesmen! 
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Chain Store Methods: 


Some of Illinois Hotel Foundation’s 


“selected” products. The 


photo shows how various liquor products are marketed under Foundation “family” 
labels. 


48 Illinois Hotels Combine to Test 
Liquors, Pool Purchases 


ORTY-EIGHT Illinois hotels 

with more than 100,000 rooms 

have in active operation a co- 

Operative “group buying” or- 
ganization known as the Illinois 
Hotels Foundation. Its purpose is to 
supply these hotels with a complete 
line of wines and liquors at prices 
which enable them to compete with 
chain stores. 

Plans are now under way to admit 
the finer clubs of the state into the 
group and new hotels are being con- 
stantly added. Various liquors are 
sold under a ‘Foundation’ label and 
before these are chosen laboratory tests 
are made. After that a group of 26 
wine stewards sit as a committee and 
make “blindfold” tests for taste, 
flavor, aroma and whatever other ap- 
peals the liquors may hold. 

Usually several brands are offered 
and after they all have been tested the 
stewards register their votes. A com- 
pilation of the vote on bourbons re- 
cently made was as follows: 


No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Rank Ists 2nds 3rds jths Score 
No. 1 cow oe 1 6 4 75 pts. 
ea. 3 5 6 61 pts. 
ee ae 9 8 3 54 pts. 
Pe SS accinee 9 § 4 9 45 pts. 


Number 1 was as a result selected 
to be used as ‘‘Foundation’’ bourbon. 
Two factors enter into the selection of 
the various liquors chosen: Quality 
and price. 

The ‘Foundation selected’’ brands 
are pushed at the various hotel bars 
but all advertised and wanted brands 
of liquors are also purchased through 
the Foundation and usually at group 
buying prices. The Foundation has 
also taken over the direct and exclu- 
sive distribution of Sanderson’s Moun- 
tain Dew Scotch whisky. 

L. W. Cook, Jr., president, who 
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grew up in the Illinois hotel business, 
said to SM: 

“Very soon after repeal the hotel 
men of Illinois realized that there was 
something strange going on. Chain 
stores were offering the public liquors 
at prices below those at which we could 
buy them. Frankly, we were puzzled. 

“We, as innkeepers, didn’t know 
much if anything about loss leaders, 
advertising allowances, shelf display 
and a lot of other tricks of the retail 
trade. We were babes in the woods. 
But after a period of investigation we 
caught on. 

“If the chain stores could pull buy- 
ing magic we thought we could, too, 
and we went about it. Because the 
hotels in our group sell more liquor 
than any chain we can outrank them 
in buying power. In some instances 
we have been handed exclusive distri- 
bution of widely known advertised 
brands in Illinois. 


“We have now made direct con- 
tracts with producers in Scotland, Con- 
tinental Europe and the West Indies. 
Even now we are getting pretty close 
to beating the chains at their own 
game. 

Other officers of the Foundation 
are: William M. Dewey, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, chairman; E. T. Lawless, 
Palmer House, vice-chairman; E. L. 
Brashears, Drake and _ Blackstone 
hotels, and Otto Eitel, of the Stevens 
hotel. L. B. Ermeling, secretary of 
the Chicago Hotel Association, is sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Foundation. 

One of the methods of promoting 
the sale of Foundation goods is to 
distribute booklets in the rooms of the 
member hotels. These tell the story 
of the organization, its methods of 
selecting its brands, and give a sales 


talk. 


“We have a ‘room circulation’ 
limited only by the number of guests 
in our 100,000 hotel rooms,” said Mr. 
Cook. ‘We estimate that we have, 
at present occupancy, close to 75,000 
potential readers of these booklets 
daily. 


Office “Parking” System 


Keeps Salesmen Producing 

Salesmen of the Kansas City branch 
of Illinois Bankers Life, insurance 
firm, don’t know whether to curse or 
bless the parking meters which were 
introduced some time ago in Okla- 
homa City. Not only have the meters, 
recently adopted by Kansas City, 
caused citizens in general many har- 
ried moments wondering whether they 
can make it back to the meter in time 
to get another nickel in before the 
green flag drops, but for these sales- 
men, in particular, they are making 
life decidedly complicated. 

Parking meters, without standards, 
have been placed on each of the agents’ 
desks of the Kansas City office of the 
Illinois Bankers Life for the month of 
July. “Parking’’ from nine to five 
o'clock in the air-cooled offices of the 
company comes at a nickel an hour. 
And the only way to get the nickel 
inserted in the meter is to bring in an 
application for which the office gives 
from one to three nickels in credit. 
Agents are not allowed to provide 
their own coins. 

Those who have not earned the 
parking fee must fill out applications 
and transact other business in the outer 
office which is not air-cooled. With 
temperatures currently ranging from 
104 to 108 degrees, the regulation is 
proving a real hardship and agents are 
setting out doggedly to get business— 
and are getting it. 

For each intermediate application 
the agent receives one nickel, or one 
hour of parking. A commercial ap- 
plication rates two hours, and three 
hours are allotted for each $1,009 in 
life applications. Cash with applica- 
tion doubles the credit. 

The office begins inserting the 
nickels when the application comes in. 
Parking cannot be spread out, an hour 
at a time, over a period of days. 

At the end of July all parking fees 
collected will be returned to the agent 
as bonus. It is possible for an agent 
to earn approximately $10 extra dur- 
ing the month. 

Parking rules are listed on the office 
blackboard and agents are warned to 
“Use the Counter” if the green flag 
is down. 

The meters are produced by Dual 
Parking Meter Co., Oklahoma City. 
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_ They saw Si Putney 


but they heard Voltaire! 


It was like lighting a match in a powder magazine...for that traveling salesman to 
air his political views in Si Putney’s General Store. And when he began on, “What 
ails you farmers”...a dozen angry voices shut him up...plenty! It was then that Si Putney 
stood up to his full six-foot-three. “Listen!” he said. “I don’t cotton to this stranger’s 
kind o° talk no more’n you. But I'll fight any man in the store who says he ain’t got 
a full and free license to speak his mind!” And those grim-faced men fell silent, before 
that demand for tolerance, as free men have always honored it since it was stated by 
Voltaire nearly 200 years ago, when he said: “I wholly disagree with what you say, 
but I will defend to the death, your right to say it.” 


HEN Voltaire made his famous declaration in 
behalf of free speech, he defied every govern- 
ment on the face of the earth. For the surest way, in 
Voltaire’s time, to meet the public hangman was to 
advocate free and unrestricted expression of opinion. 


Yet, a few decades later, in a new world, an 
American Bill of Rights gave that right of free 
expression—in speech or in print—to every one of 
its citizens...and, since then, has kept that right 
inviolate, against every pressure of changing times 
and conditions. 


It is that spirit of tolerance and fair play in Amer- 
ica which inspires a fight crowd to applaud the 
boxer who helps a fallen adversary to his feet. It 
encourages a street corner gathering, contemptuous 
of the rantings of a soap box orator, to stay the hand 
of the cops who would silence him. 


SCRIPPS» HOWARD 
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In such tolerance lies the strength of our democ- 
racy. Willing to listen to both sides of any question, 
the average American can be trusted to render a fair 
and sound verdict. 


To give him the news facts of both sides of every 
question, without bias or distortion is the aim of 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. With no afhliations 
outside of the journalistic field, these newspapers 
are free to espouse in their editorial pages those 
causes, regardless of influence or popularity, Which 
seem to them to be vital to the general welfare of 
the country. 

Given all the facts by an unsubsidized, untram- 
meled press, Scripps-Howard believes there are no 
problems—economic, social or governmental— 
which cannot be wisely solved by the people them- 
selves. Theirs is the stuff on which democracy 
thrives and endures. 


. . OF THE AUDIT 
YOUNGSTOWN Telegram KNOXVILLE News-Sentinel 


ALBUQUERQUE Tribune EVANSVILLE . . . Press 


Mle 


SCRIPPS*HOWARD 


HAT proved to be an ex- 

ceedingly popular feature in 

the May 1 issue was an 

analysis of “How Leading 
City Markets Are Covered by Their 
Newspapers.” This analysis, made by 
the Market Research Corporation of 
America exclusively for SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, pictured the newspaper cir- 
culation of leading cities in terms of 
circulation per 1,000 population im the 
city zones. 

Following the publication of that 
survey a number of subscribers asked 
for a further study which would give 
them the same yardstick of newspaper 
circulation information applied to both 
the city and the retail trading zone. 

We, therefore, present herewith a 
continuation study by Market Research 
Corporation of America, under the 
direction of Percival White and Paul- 
ine Arnold, based upon the following 
information: 

1. The cities included in the main 
table (See pages 170, 171 and 174) 
are those having a municipal popula- 
tion of 100,000 or more, Following 
the main table are figures on selected 
cities under 100,000. 

2. Populations shown are the retail 
trading zone as determined by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and 
agreed to by all newspapers belonging 
to that body. 

3. Only those newspapers which 
are members of this association appear 
in the table. Comparable information 
is mot obtainable for non-A.B.C. 
papers. 

4. Circulations used are the net 
paid city and retail trading zone fig- 
ures combined as of the March 31, 
1936, A.B.C. statements. No differen- 
tiation is shown between forced com- 
binations and conditions under which 
an advertiser may choose one paper or 
edition only. 

5. The circulation of the news- 
paper in the combined city and retail 
trading zones was in each case divided 
by the population, in thousands, of 
the city and retail trading zone, thus 
giving the density of coverage in terms 
of 1,000 population. The study covers 
only the papers originating within each 
city. 

For most products advertised in 
newspapers, the number of families is 
a better unit for use in measuring sales 
potentials than the total population, 
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How Newspapers Cover 


Leading Retail Trade Areas 


Newspaper circulations in 
country’s leading cities re- 
duced to a common denom- 
inator—Miami Herald and 
Denver Post win top posi- 
tions in saturation of retail 


trading areas. 


and it is unfortunate that a count of 
families is not given in A.B.C. state- 
ments. The U. S. A. average is ap- 
proximately 4.1 persons per family, 
and, with this as a basis, approximately 
244 copies would be required for 
blanket coverage of families. 

The following tabulations show the 
first 25 papers—morning, evening and 
Sunday—in cities having a municipal 
population of 100,000 or more, in 
terms of circulation per 1,000 people 
within the A.B.C. retail trading zone. 


Morning 

B. De POO kn vkckcccceccess 294 

2. Kansas City (Mo.) Times..... 200 

3. St. Paul Pioneer Press........ 170 

4. Jacksonville Florida Times- 

Pree eee ee 167 

5. Richmond Times-Dispatch .... 166 

Se gs errr 143 

G. Chicago Tribeme ... oc cccccns 143 

ae a err 136 

9. Sel END TMIOR 2... oc cc cece 135 

10. Portland Oregonian .......... 134 
BS. Bie Pee OW! 5c ccc ncvcces 133 
i rer 131 
13. Washington (D. C.) Herald.. 126 
14. Seattle Post-Intelligencer ..... 123 
15. Spokane Spokesman-Review.... 120 
16. Rochester Democrat-Chronicle.. 119 
17. Buffalo Courier-Express ...... 257 
HG. Bertmore SAW ..... cnc cccses 116 
19. Fort Worth Star-Telegram..... 113 
20. Washington (D. C.) Post..... 112 
21. Salt Lake City Tribune........ 106 
22. Norfolk Virginian-Pilot ...... 105 
23. Ft. Wayne Journal-Gazette..... 98 
23. Des Moines Register ......... 98 
25. Indianapolis Star ............ 97 


The May 1 survey on city-zone cir- 
culations per 1,000 people showed the 


following morning papers as the first 
25: 


(1) Kansas City Times, 261; (2) Miami 
Herald, 246; (3) Tulsa World, 210; (4) 
Des Moines Register, 209; (5) Wichita 
Eagle, 196; (6) Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, 192; (6) Jacksonville Florida Times- 
Union, 192; (8) Oklahoma City Oéla- 


homan, 182; (9) Atlantic City Press, 180; 
(9) St. Paul Proneer Press, 180; (11) 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, 178; (12) 
Chattanooga Times, 174; (13) Reading 
Times, 166; (14) Tampa Tribune, 163; 
(14) New York News, 163; (16) Nash- 
ville Tennessean, 162; (17) Chicago Trib- 
une, 153; (18) Buffalo Courter-Express, 
152; (19) Washington Herald, 151; (20) 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, 150; (21) Little 
Rock Arkansas Gazette, 149; (22) Dallas 
News, 148; (23) Portland Oregonian, 143; 
(23) Atlanta Constitution, 143; (23) Spo- 
kane Spokesman-Review, 143. 


Evening 
5. I TE ois tena ccexen 242 
D.. TG POO nw cedsescaweres 228 
3. New Bedford Standard-Times.. 207 
ee es eS eer rer 205 
5. Richmond New’s-Leader ....... 198 
6. Columbus Dispatch .......... 192 
ae ee rr re 186 
7. Baltimore News-Post ........ 186 
9. Bending Eagle ..5.05.ccceses 182 
10. Fort Worth Star-Telegram..... 180 
_a~:  £o  : eer 178 
12. Washington Star ............ 174 
13. St. Paul Dispatch ........... 173 
13. Fall River Herald-News....... 173 
15. Yonkers Herald-Statesman .... 172 
16. Akron Beacon-Journal ........ 171 
16. Portland Journal ............ 171 
18. Buffalo News ............... 169 
19. Richmond (N. Y.) Advance... 166 
a |? 166 
21. Grand Rapids Press .......... 160 
22. Erie Dispatch-Herald ......... 159 
23. San Diego Tribune .......... 157 
23. Cincinnati Times-Star ........ 157 
Bo OD Gon cd bc ds pawn ee Qu 150 
25. Washington Times ........... 150 


The May 1 survey on city-zone cir- 
culations per 1,000 people showed the 
following evening papers as the first 
25: 


(1) Des Moines Tribune, 294; (2) Co- 
lumbus Dispatch, 290; (3) Denver Post, 
278; (4) Grand Rapids Press, 277; (5) 
Kansas City Star, 267; (6) Richmond 
News-Leader, 250; (7) Canton Repository, 
243; (8) Fort Wayne News-Sentinel, 237; 
(9) Flint Journal, 235; (9) Toledo Blade, 
235; (11) Sacramento Bee, 233; (12) 
Trenton Times, 229; (13) Pawtucket 
Times, 217; (14) Long Beach Press-Tele- 
gram, 216; (15) Oklahoma City Times, 
215; (16) Wilmington Journal, 213; (17) 
New Bedford Standard-Times, 210: (17) 
Spokane Chronicle, 210; (19) Hartford 
Times, 208; (20) Cincinnati Times-Star, 
207; (20) Reading Eagle, 207; (22) Balti- 
more News-Post, 203; (22) Indianapolis 
News, 203; (24) Buffalo News, 202; (25) 
Providence Bulletin, 201. 


Sunday 
1. Miami Herald .............. 300 
I Oe ion Sse we wale 262 
S Be BONE ovine ie eeadeses 228 
4. Sen Antonio Light ........... 209 
5. Kansas City Sunday Star....... 205 


(Continued on page 201) 
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From 
“Sales Management” 


x =n the basis of a full year’s 
average (with season fluctuations 
thus eliminated) The Standard- 
Times is second only to The Den- 
ver Post, which publishes two pre- 
date editions, allows no returns 
and sells its daily and Sunday edi- 
tions at a reduced combination 
price. The Standard-Times pub- 
lishes no predates, allows full re- 
turns and has no combination 
rates to its subscribers. 


New Bedford Retail Trading Zone 


NANTUCKET 
@ ‘, 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD <=. 


Annual Retail Sales—$54,996,000 


o Area Coverage 


Post 228 - 
i Nene €<——? NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Stlandard- CTimes 


copies for every 1,000 inhabi- 
207 tants in the WHOLE trading 
area; 90% coverage of the 4th Massa- 
chusetts Market—a record which results 
from editorial interest and character alone 
—for The Standard-Times uses no pre- 
miums, special subscription offers or con- 
tests. 


1t is a compliment to the inhabitants of 
the New Bedford territory, that so large 
a percentage should buy a daily paper 
regularly and a high tribute to The Stand- 
ave-Times that they choose it almost 
unanimously 


Included in your New Bedford advertis- 
ing buy at no extra cost is The Morning 
Mercury, raising the coverage figure to 
240 copies for every 1,000 population. 
For 15¢ a line, Standard-Times, Mercury 
advertisers buy a net paid circulation of 
50,404 (average for 6 months ending 
March 31, 1936). They get 93% cover- 
age of the 203,000 persons living in the 
New Bedford Retail Trading Zone. 


Add to this coverage of a market where 
1933 retail sales totalled $54,996,000, the 
merchandising help a modern advertising 
department can give your sales organiza- 
tion and you realize 


EVERY “A” SCHEDULE 
SHOULD INCLUDE 
NEW BEDFORD AND 


| Che Standard-Cimes, MERCURY 


1936 


National Representatives—Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


How Leading City Trading Areas Are Covered 
by Their Newspapers 


This survey, prepared by the Market Research Corporation of America and 
SALES MANAGEMENT, shows in terms of net paid per 1.000 population in the 
retail trading area, the circulations of A. B.C. newspapers originating within the city. 


CIRCULATION PER CIRCULATION PER 
7" 2 1,000 PopuLATION ee 1.000 PopuLATION 
Prading ; Prading Baha hseSece: 
Zone Zone 
Population, Morn- | Even- | Sun- Population Morn- Even-  Sun- 
ing ing day ing ing day 
NEW YORK 
(a) Bronx...... *1,800,000 BALTIMORE 1.007.000 ; 
Home News 63 64 Vews & Post. 7 186 mes 
(b) BRooKLyn.... 1,103,638 aa Sunday American ; 174 
Eagle..... ; 22 21 Record..... ; z 
Times Union... . 22 19 ee 116 135 170 
(c) MANHATTAN..... 11,359,209 as BOSTON..... 2.834.939 er 
American at 26 72 Sunday Advertiser akg 85 
Corriere d’ America 2 2 American. ... 78 ae 
Herald Tribune 24 28 Globe... .. 2% 16 79 
Jewish Daily Forward et 7 7 Herald- Traveler ” Pe 33 61 en 
Jewish Day.... 5 5 Sunday He rald.. 41 
Jewish Morning Jr... 5 5 , a 88 62 
Cee a 58 Record... .. re 
La Prensa. . 4 ] — ; Transcript nile 4 — i) 
Mirror........... 44 wee 19 PITTSBURGH... 2,094,358 | 
(es 133 — 152 Post-Gazette... . 76 aa ol 
Nowy-Swiat....... l ese 0.6 Press. ; ; 8&0 96 
Post... atl ; 12 ae Sun-Tele. era rh. 70 114 
Progresso Italo- SAN FRANCISCO. : 1.630.536 
Americano...... , 6 ha 5 Call-Bulletin.... . rs 67 gist 
Staats-Zeitung und Chronicle... .... Te 49 68 
Herold. . ats 4 ve 5 Examiner........ 79 169 
| eee we ae 27 ree Vews.... ee 39 
Times 35 sae 37 MILWAIL KEE. 1,226,108 | aa 
World- Telegram. wd a me © wx; 1] Journal...... pagina ae er 117 122 
(d) QuEENsS..... ke pad 7a aeere Sentinel. ..... meee 56 85 
Flushing Sees 142,887 | ... Pa “a Wisconsin News. ree: et 64 
North Shore Journal i oe wei || BUFFALO..............; 1,015,464 ” a 
ee | 709,321 pas ‘at has | Courier-Express..... .. 117 126 
Long Island Press. . | flan | BWiwnw News......... ites ee 169 
Long Island City....| *590,229 |... waa —~ Times. .............. 85 16 
Long Island Star . Dy “wad me 799 147 
(e) Richmond....... of “1508701 ... ; — WASHING TON, D. C.. 122,167 1o4 ae 
id . | SRS ar eee 126 169 
Adwvance..... TT eT | oes 166 bes N 100 
CHICAGO.......... 1,532,032 | ... at at gpa ited —P +e 
4 . ore ae 112 120 
American..... alae = 86 | S " 183 
- ee 
Abendspost........ > Pa e 
D ‘ = | Times . Pree ere 150 
ziennitk Zwiazkowy... . — 5 — ree 
Herald-Examiner. -. | 63 ae 97 MINNEAPOL Is. ee 567,252 ee er 
Jewish Daily Forward... 3 Bats 3 Journal....... oe a Il 120 
(See pi OE ca Mar........ wee eeee 125 
Times............ Don. 56 | 47 Tribune. ............. 61 85 177 
0 143 sae | 2 NEW ORLEANS...... 843,333 
Sonntagspost....... ; Sy eee 4 eee ; 64 aay 
PHILADELPHIA.......| 3,526,795 | ... | ... pak II ooo gw disicia'é' : 33 yi 
OPT De ve || Times-Picayune. ..... | 96 _ i124 
ee vr 63 | ... | BI 1] eee Pome bard 60 | 
Public Ledger........ . 3: 55 | ee. CINCINNATI....... _. 1,016,054 | a ee 
Record. .............. 53 ve | 72 Enquirer. ..... eee | 78 160 
ee ..| 2,432,998 | ... eae is | eae ae _ * ... 
eee 74 gine 68 | TimesStar..... vel 1 457 
News. weve rre ss Tere ee eee | 116 121 | NEWARK 3 127 766 
Times... wean --- | 108 | 106 . * ao dat hee | th 95 
LOS ANGELES.........| 2,313,343 | ... | ... mn | Led Sr lilac | "a4 15 
Examiner.......... ae 2? ae 169 | Ne Ser esa ehesnes ae 13 
Herald & Express..... ee 117 ae a Ey ee ‘iti , os 5, —- 
OS SE eer ee 43 $3 i... ee are sp, atta = 
ce: | 69 aa 109 | BRANSAS COry........ 1,122,830 | ” 
CLEVELAND..........| 1,784,239 | ne Journal-Post........ | 68 | 58 
ree 61 Pca ccccceseres 205 | 
Plain Dealer...... 80 a 158 Times . : tee 200 es 
RN  ciccac, mieiwiakea ai Sa i ee 110 nee || Sunday Star. rete eeee cee 205 
Re ...{ 1,464,745 |. La a | SBATTLE............. 512,966 - 
Globe-Democrat......... 95 ; 99 Post-Intelligencer...... 123 can ft ae 
Post-Dispatch. ......... ie 124 142 | Aer = Peis i er 
ee I aes —y RG eo ans ee 5 Ss wy 171 
Star-Times... or Bnei 88 ee | 
*City zone population figure. 
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How Leading Cities Are 


Covered by Their Newspapers 


Trading 
Zone 


| 


CIRCULATION PER 
1,000 PopuLATION 


| Populat ion) 


ET Te 


ROCHESTER. 


Democrat & Chronicle. me \ 


‘je 
DO 
Sunday 
JEmoes COEY...... 
Jersey Journal. . . 
LOUISVILLE. . 
Courier-Journal. . . 
‘ae ata 
Herald-Post...... - 
PORTLAND, ORE......| 
News-Telegram 
Oregonian........ 
Ore gon Journal 
HOUSTON 
Chronicle 
eee 
OS Seer 
TORS IO.......;. 
ER Saree Wielining acc eet 


COLUMBUS............ | 
eee 
Ey & ich knee teen's 

DE NVEM...5. 

i eee 
Rocky Mountain News. .| 

OAKLAND.......... | 
Post-Enquirer..........| 
Wo av www swe ws 

ey i) os acta 
Dispatch. ...... 
Pioneer Press. . . 
BN ss ano 'sk ere | 

Fu, © |.) ¢ re 
Constitution... .. 
Georgian. .... 
pes America an. 
Journal. 

DALLAS... 
Dispatch. . . 
News.... 
Journal. . 
Times-Herald. 

BIRMINGHAM 


BN ogee ow a 


Post..... Ree) 
a a ae 
Beacon Journal........ 
Times-Press....... 
Al.) 
Commercial Appeal. . . 
Press-Scimitar....... 
PROVIDENCE...... 
OS eee 


Journal.............. 


(Uf re 
Bee-News..... 
World-Herald. . 

SAN ANTONIO. 
Fapress....... 
re 


American......! { 


474,785 


746,827 


732,000 


656,071 


375,000 


586,416 


365,830 


833,611 


742,269 


405,000 


926,833 | 


_ 833,399 


537,537 


.|_*254,562 


119 


86 
134 


90 


170 


80 


25 


83 


| 
| 


ing 


Morn- | Even- | 


157 


145 
‘91 
112 
110 
144 


134 
209 


| 
| 


CIRCULATION PER 
1,000 PopuLATION 


Trading 
Zone 
Population; Morn- | Even- | Sun- 
| ing | ing day 
| 
i) 453,321 | F sa bon 
ERR Se aoe ae 101 80 
pS Srey ene \ ; 120 oe 
Sunday American...... f oss | eos | 212 
Post-Standard.......... 90 | %9 
iy er 435,288 ee a ees 
is ew aie wn ccuionce \ ee oS ses 
PEG Sb tee wx cicacmare f 43 ic i wae 
5 EE ee ee oe ..-. | 124 118 
pit of os 433 ,287 ONE eon 
RN coh 5 gnu Bs Ble ac | aa | ae 
Cea a eee 130 
> ena malentati ao f MEE co: 
OKLAHOMA CITY..... 926,202 Ree Bost 
Oklahoma News........ | .. | 45 | 45 
Oklahoman............ 1 7% | ... | 95 
eS ann bias f Di si... 
RICHMOND........... 313,298 | ae a 
News-Leader...........| ee a ae 
Times-Dispatch. ....... 166 ~. t oe 
YOUNGSTOWN........ i en oe eee 
Pooh 05rs0nKen | 76 we 
Sa | 128 | 134 
GRAND RAPIDS....... | 460,000 | ... poses | oes 
RES ee | & ca i we 
OE eae ape 
HARTFORD. 458,331 | a uae a 
eee 70 eo 120 
Se at a | *» 130 
FORT WORTH......... 317,792 | Se 
OR are neler woes Boreas ae 
Star-Telegram. . staat | 113 | 180 | 153 
NEW HAVEN. ....0..%. | 320,260 oc nee Pare 
Journal-Courier........ | | 63 tates 
2. a ee | 277,464 are acs | nS 
eee 186 | 181 
ii 44 ke ne | 861,279 a 
Ore a Tt F 
(ee re 73 | 50 76 
HOLLYWOOD.......... | 7153,294 oe ate aes 
Citizen-News........... 111 Ser 
a | 190,939 eee mint 
Oe atc cea | | 110 | ill 
Le ener ee | ae | 157 ke 
ERR Re RG ae | f 135 | ... | 200 
BRIDGEPORT | 302,535 ore yer ae 
LAr, es 70 
| SR, a ree |) ire 125 7 
SING i ices ica see ivin if | @ i see | 
Times-Star............ | Pee Ff 
JACKSONVILLE. ......|+#313,248] ... | ... |... 
Florida Times-Union... .| | 167 | ... | 180 
pO See rae 114 |... 
ey | 42220; ... ied ae 
Republican. ........... | 80 | ea Meroe 
Scrantonian........... IP | <e 76 
pa ee | 122 | n 
DES MOINES.......... esse) ... | ... | ... 
Register............... | |} 98 | ... | 161 
cS ee ¢ } .-. | 125 pe 
LONG BEACH, CAL....| 300,000 | ar es 
Press-Telegram......... | | --. | 128 158 
- a oa ee eee 43 ae | ree 
TULSA .| 380,573 are ee Se 
I coe 5 nrc gncitalecaeis ie | 132 132 
A Se ere 143 Here 143 
SALT LAKE CITY...... 243,000 | eee 
Deseret News.......... | os 79 | 
0 eee | 106 |... sane 
CO er ee J Ae 88 185 
gg), | 360,150 | a 
SS SSAA eee | | $1 ae 
Lo eee ee am 59 
HONOLULU, HAWAITL. .| **368,336 | Ae ea 
PEE ee ¥4 con ft 
Star-Bulletin. ......... 68 | 
pi > ee 148,619 or 
Herald Statesman... ... ‘| 172 
t 
(Continued on page 174) = 


+City Zone ~ Holly — is part of Los Angeles (€ 
Estimate). 


**Trading Zone (Pub. 
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*City Zone Population 


figure. 


City; Population iui nis the area a claimed by the Newspaper. 
++See footnote on page 174. 


By direct, audited measure 


Columbia 
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has more Listeners than 
any other network — 


in the 10 largest cities of the United States 


in the 13 cities where the three basic networks meet in direct 


1. local competition 


in the 26 cities of the CBS Basic Network 


New, and audited figures on the size of the 
audience for every network station in these 
cities have just become available; and may 
be seen, when you wish, at the New York 


offices of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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in ALL the cities of the complete Columbia Network 


But there’s still another way of telling. 
More of the country’s largest advertisers 
broadcast over Columbia than over any 
other network. These shrewdest buyers of 


advertising facilities vow whereof they buy. 


) COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM * 485 Madison Ave., New York 


ae Leading Cities Are 


Covered by Their a 


(C saline pom page 171) 


CIRCULATION PER 


Trading 
Zone | | ~ 
Population) Morn- | Even- 
ing ing 
NORFOLK ee 339,660 | ces 
Ledger-Dispatch....... aie 90 
Virginian-Pilot aa j 105 se 
MIAMI *163,970 its re 
Herald. 7 294 a 
Miami News a 228 
ALBANY. 510,000 | ca ie 
Knickerbocker Press. . . 36 
News... ; Po. “70 
Times-Union | 70 
TRENTON. , 239,519 - 
State Gazette 53 — 
Times..... ; | 178 
Times-Advertiser. . . ne 
KANSAS CITY, KANS. 151,458 | er 
Kansan. 126 
CHATT ANOOG. A 407,000 a 
NS nie twa ae we ewe . | +: 83 
Times.... ee eae } 90 7 
a 8 rere | 444,571 | wae 
I a a ea eee ) te, 123 
Rs agrees Se ee ( 32 : 
ERIE.... — —l (itl OO 
Dispatch-Herald....... ae 159 
as wel 150 
SPOKANE 360,729 ee 
Chronicle ee ee 125 
a -Review..... | f 120 — 
Press } 56 
FALL RIVER. 162,500 . 
Herald News 173 
FORT WAYNE 360,728 | .. 
Journal-Gazette 7” 98 i 
News-Sentinel.......... 146 
ELIZABETH . 227,472 + 
Journal. . 120 
NEW BEDFORD..... 203,566 - 
Standard-Times . |) “oe | gee 
Mercury....... coins | 31]. 
READING 241,098 | Sees 
Eagle. | s.. | 182 
Times . | 136 aes 
WICHITA 463,055 | Tr 
ad uc wa cine of _ 11) 
Eagle..... aanes 88 74 
TACOMA... eee 229,518 ve 
EERE | Powe tT ss 
News Tribune........ lf | 127 
Pes ove: pea eras 133 
WILMINGTON 243,610 aan 
Delmarva Star....... or 
Journal—Every E ‘vening. | | ) er 148 
Morning News.........| 43 sr 
KNOXVILLE...........| 550,916| ... 
Journal. ere 79 ae 
News-Sentinel..........| a 65 
PEORIA........ 2.) 210,000 | met 
Journal. aed aries ) Sees 125 
Transcript... . | 43 os 
Sunday Jrl.- Transc -ript. | | - 
ae ee, 143 
CANTON...... | 285,007 | vai 
eee eee 147 
SOUTH BEND...... 346,422 | Fe 
News-Times. . . 83 
IS oe a we ete | 110 


1,000 PopuLATION 


Sun- 


day 


108 


“80 
70 


143 
143 
141 


“80 
107 


| Trading 
Zone 
| Population Morn- Even- | Sun- 
| ing ing | day 
fa | 439,371 | —— wor re 
Herald-Post........ | ae | 62 meee 
ES akirs aa dia ant | 54 stair 55 
BN ib era cine vane meres | 297,381 | a8 | = oy 
eae 57 ‘fat 
T elegram- News...... | 49 48 
BV ANY Made. coo cccccs | 360.761. ... ar ae 
In oi aarw'eracm sieieiata | = eee 
OS ror | ey 19 
Sunday Courier-Journal. | | Se 87 
cot, 8 Go ha eee aaa | 72 72 
ly Se | 300,000 | sf ai 
Observer-Dispatch ..| | -., | Ml | 79 
ee ode Si ne ac a ae 
lt) ___—_—— &? Jase 
a ee Ss, 2 EE wae 
News Tribune ee se ba | 82 sag 99 
as os eos cers | 139,097] ... | 222 |... 
Post-Tribune. ....... | 148 | 
if: . >? 3 162,000 | 7 ao 
Courier-Citizen...... | 75 ety 
OS ee ‘i 69 
NN rier rei irate gona | 88 
_3) . eee eee 335,000 | _ 
ee Die 65 = 
ee 131 Lae 140 


CIRCULATION PER 
1,000 PopuLATION 


The following selected cities have municipal 
populations less than 100,000 


WATERBURY....... 


Democrat. 


American 


Union ee ey eee 


| EE Republic. . . . et 


CH ARLO 


ALTOONA............. 
NS ae 


= ree 


Journal-Star........ 


.  -_ aa 


seen aS ee 
World-News........ 


ATLANTIC CITY.. 


Press and Union... . 
Sunday Press....... 
.. , «* ee 
ee 
State-Journal....... 
JACKSON, MICH.... 


Citizen Patriot. 


FRESNO.... 


Republican ; . 


SCHENECTADY. .... 


KALAMAZOO....... 
ee eee 


MEER eores 


173,021 


133,334 
235,243 
353,521 | 


828,342 


143,298 
181,268 | 
153,068 


— 440,000 | 


204,447 


" 253,598 
*150,000 | 


349,752 | 
| 
150,586 
153,359 
247,436 


y 2 oo 
67 bene 102 
94 nine 
153 ae 
arse 157 
wi 180 . 
16 apt 79 
| 
63 | |... | ‘67 
iy 72 thee 
pte 35 
62 35 63 
181 
151 148 
_ 228 yi 
145 an 
35 “34 
48 eth 
ta 84 
96 Z pee 
bias 124 
62 ite “87 
Neder 70 ee 
121 9] oa 
... | 125 
83 | ge 
jae oF © oss 
166 | 164 
| 


153 | 149 


*Resort centers, with greater fluctuation between seasons than is true of most cities. 


March 31, 


258. 


The average of 7 30, 1935 and 
1936 A. B. C. statements for papers in those cities: MIAMI—Herald 255, Sunday Heral 


ews 201, Sunday 


News 189; TAMPA—Tribune 124, Sunday Tribune 133, Times 65; JACKSONVILLE—Times- Union 162, Times Union Sunday 


174, Journal 110; 
2763 


ATLANTIC CITY—Press 126, Union 96, Sunday Press 128. 
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P56 “4% 


- 


to a recent test conducted 
by Ross Federal Research 
Corp. in three testing areas 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 


this new outstanding FLOOR 
STAND, created and litho- 
graphed in full color by 
FORBES, increased sales on 
an average of 56%4%— 
and did it in a highly com- 


petitive market. 


Just an oth et teasion 


why you should... 


CONSULT FORBES 
for CREATIVE 
CO-OPERATION 


FORBES 


LITHOGRAPH CO. 
P.0. BOX 513 - BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
ROCHESTER CLEVELAND 
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Authentic store 
scenes and 55 dif- 
ferent characters 
were used in the Du 
Pont Cellophane film 
“Easier Sale-ing” to 
show the merchan- 
dising effectiveness 
of transparent wrap- 
ping on staple lines 
such as towels. 


Cellophane Sales Film So Good 
Stores Use It for Training 


N its new 23-minute slide sound 
film, “Easier Sale-ing,’’ Du Pont 
Cellophane Co. is doing an educa- 
tional job for transparent wrapping 
of staple textile products such as tow- 
els, sheets and stockings. It is so purely 
educational, in fact, that the name Cel- 
lophane is mentioned only once. The 
company believes, however, that it is 
building business for the product, judg: 
ing mainly by the demand for the film. 

It was written by Carl J. Nickel, of 
the company, and produced by Jam 
Handy with the special idea of telling 
the story of transparent wrapping to 
manufacturers and their jobbers; but 
there is so much of benefit to store buy- 
ers and trainers of retail salespeople in 
it that department stores are beginning 
to use it broadly. Clubs and schools 
may get it, too. About 50 copies have 
been made and more are in the offing. 

To tell the story of how transparent 
packaging aids in merchandising tex- 
tile staples, the script begins with a 
general sales meeting of a manufacturer 
who is worried because his volume is 
not up to standard. One salesman after 
another tells his boss what the retail 
stores are saying about the product— 
that it is good but has too little cus- 
tomer appeal; that it gets soiled by the 
inevitable handling it has to withstand 
every time a display is put within reach 
of store traffic; that therefore the store 
holds it back and develops too little 
volurae with it. 

In the film, as fast as a salesman 
makes a point, there is a cut-back to 
a store scene to illustrate it dramati- 
cally . . . and to illustrate the rem- 
edy: transparent wrapping that gives 
protection, sparkling customer appeal, 
quick brand identification and other 
factors that encourage a store to push 
the product with better display, better 
selling and keener interest. 
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Fifty-five characters appear, some of 
them for only a line or two of dia- 
logue. Thus the picture gets variety 
and life. 

The sound film shows the results of 
several months’ study of store prob- 
lems. It develops enough merchandis- 
ing facts to give manufacturers who 
see it a good idea of what happens to 
their products from the time these ma- 
terials get into a store until they are 
sold at full price or get soiled and 
dumped as ¢lear-away. 

Based ot: store studies, the film 
script has a big store merchandise 


manager say: “The ordinary shopper 
goes from counter to counter and 
handles three or four items before she 
even attempts to buy. . . . You can 
imagine how many total handlings this 
mieans every day with our thousands 
of shoppers.” Simultaneously a slide 
Or two shows customers doing that 
very thing, with typical gossiping and 
gabbling. 

A department store buyer is made to 
say: ‘Surveys show that 42 per cent 
of our items are bought on impulse. 
Women are always needing a great 
many things. They all need towels, 
sheets, pillow cases, underwear, hosiery 
. . . and on a single day of shopping 
they buy the merchandise that makes 
the greatest appeal to them af the mo- 
ment.” 

This 42% statement was not 
snatched out of the air for purposes 
of the film. It was the outcome of a 
careful preliminary study. 

“To catch the customer who is not 
specifically thinking of shirts,” says a 
store buyer, “we must have shirts out 
on display where they may be picked 
up in the customer’s hands. The sale 
starts the minute he or she picks it up.” 

Thus the film and its accompanying 
sound touches one store sales problem 
after another, demonstrating what a 
manufacturer can do to make his bread- 
and-butter merchandise more appealing 
and self-selling and what the store can 
do, by display and salesmanship, to get 
profitable volume on it. 


Beware of These Pitfalls in 
Launching a Premium Campaign 


The success of any premium drive depends to a marked 


extent upon the execution of details in the handling of the 


offer. Here are some tips on little things which may make 


or break results. 


BY R. G. 


EFORE a premium campaign 

can be successfully put into 

operation there are dozens of 

seeming trivialities that can 
make or break such an offer—as many 
a premium buyer and sales manager 
has found to his sorrow. 

In the first place, deciding to whom 
your premium efforts are to be directed 
is not quite as simple as it seems at 
first glance. ‘“Why, to my customers, 
of course,” you'll say, “the people who 
already buy my product or who may 
be influenced to buy it because of the 
premium.” 


DROWN, 


JR. 


But because your particular product 
is bought by women, for example, does 
not mean that the premium item must 
appeal only, or even primarily, to 
women. An article that the housewife 
can give her husband or child may 
make a stronger appeal to some women 
than will an item intended for her own 
use. A premium with “child appeal” 
—a game or toy—will often excite the 
kid who sees it to such a pitch that his 
mother must buy the product with 
which it is offered, if only to keep 
peace in the family. 

Once you have decided at whom 
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— MIE thinks 
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it aint Ethical! 


One DAY last week, Mike came @ 
see us. Mike is one of our best circulation 
supervisors and we were pretty impressed. 
The circulation men canvass the sports 
department for a free ducat now and then, 
but they hardly ever call on the business 
depts. Mike is a very impressive guy any- 
way, large and broad, and given to wearing 
blue shirts and black cigars. But he seemed 
to be upset about something. 

“Lissen,” Mike said. “A fella | knows 
what’s a buyer in a deepartment store tells 
me he is payin’ th’ same dough for Noos 
space he paid in 1928. Right?” 

“Right,” we said. 

“With haffa million more copies daily 
than we had in 1928—an’ a million-two 
more on Sunday—we don't get no more 
dough for th’ avvertisin’?” 

“That's right, Mike. You see—” 

Mike looked around for the cuspidor 
which wasn't there, shook his head sadly. 

“I remember th’ time in the coiculation 
end of this business when you avvertisin’ 
guys used to have a fit if we give away a 
cuckoo clock for a year’s subscription paid 
‘nadvance, ora setta dishes or a nencyclo- 
pedia which was highly educational and 
never did nobody any harm. Why sellin’ 
poipers with preemyums was supposed to | 
be leprosy or somethin’ an’ Audit Beero 


Coiculation used to get all excited like and 
wouldn’t give you no gold star! Now we 
boys in the delivery woik our tails off, 
rushin’ around all night seein’ that we get 
good display on the stands, an’ gettin’ th’ 
bills net paid on th’ dot an’ bringin’ a lot 
of nice clean increases in coiculation net 
paid—and you punks in the avvertisin’ 
deepartment just give em away. Just give 
em away asa preemyum! You don’t even 
ask for more dough! It don’t seem fair. 
It aint even ethical .. .” 

“But Mike —” 

“Th’ Audit Beero Avvertisin’, what do 
they say about it?” asked Mike pointedly. 

“But Mike, there isn’t any Audit Bureau 
of Advertising —” 

“Just what I suspected!” said Mike darkly. 
“You avvertisin’ guys are always tryin’ to 
reggelate n’ coitify us coiculation fellas 


_n’ gettin’ away with moider yesselves! 


é 


pa 
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If it aint right to give away preemyums 
to get coiculation, is it right to give away 
coiculations as preemyums to get avver- 
tisin’? It’s about time th’ avvertisin’ end 
Of this business was cleaned up, I say!” 
»»Mike left, slamming the door. 

We didn’t say anything. 


» 


—_ 
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ht. Worth’s Bid for Tourists: The rivalry between Ft. Worth and Dallas isn’t quite 
so bitter as “March of Time” would have you believe. When Ft. Worth planned its 
Frontier Centennial Celebration, it wisely chose to feature something exclusively its 
own: First, broadseale entertainment developed under the hand of Master-Showman 
Billy Rose, and second, a live stock show with $75,000 worth of premiums, the largest 
amount ever offered at a stock show in the Southwest. Here is the building which 
houses Billy Rose's spectacle. A hop, skip and jump away is the big restaurant 
managed by Ralph Hitz of National Hotels. 


your offer is to be directed, and the 
general type of premium you want to 
use, the matter of choosing the actual 
item is of paramount interest. If an 
article happens to be such that its nov- 
elty, timeliness, proved pulling power 
or value is outstanding, the premium 
plan may, of course, succeed in spite 
of difficulties that would retard the 
success of an ordinary article. In gen- 
eral, however, such details as the size, 
weight, shape, durability and even the 
color of the premium, as well as the 
size and color of the coupon, the color 
of the ink used in printing, the word- 
ing of the offer itself, whether or not 
the coupon is packed inside or outside 
the package, and other such details 
may well have a pronounced effect on 
the campaign’s ultimate success. 

The ideal premium is usually small 
in size and light in weight, so that it 
can be stored easily while awaiting re- 
demption, and will not require much 
postage if it is to be delivered by mail. 
If delivered by salesmen or through 
the dealer, size and weight are still of 
prime importance. The premium 
should be constructed of material that 
will not break or crush easily in transit 
or in the retail outlets, where the best 
of care is not assured for it. If col- 
ored, it must not fade. If made of 
metal, it must not tarnish or rust. 

Once the premium is out of your 
hands your firm’s reputation is, to a 
certain extent, at the mercy of your 
dealers and their customers. If they 
receive a premium in poor condition 
they immediately condemn the manu- 
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facturer, not of the premium item, but 
of the article they purchased in order 
to acquire the premium. He is the 
one whose advertisement they read— 
the one who persuaded them to buy 
his merchandise in order to obtain the 
premium. He is the one who recom- 
mended the premium to them. 

For every consumer who writes you 
a letter of complaint and allows you, 
at considerable expense, to make resti- 
tution, there are probably hundreds— 
even thousands—who are similarly dis- 
satisfied but who express their dissatis- 
faction more simply, and much more 
effectively: By discontinuing their use 
of the product whose manufacturer 
enticed them to secure the premium. 

When you tie up your merchandise 
with a premium you assume full re- 
sponsibility for the manner in which 
that premium lives up to your cus- 
tomers’ expectations. You guarantee 
its performance just as you do that of 
your own goods. You suffer just as 
much when it fails to ‘deliver the 
goods” as you do if your own product 
is found wanting. 

When premiums are offered through 
the medium of the premium coupon 
additional precautions must be taken. 
Most manufacturers make sure that 
each coupon carries an expiration date 
to protect them in case the article in 
question is discontinued by the pre- 
mium manufacturer or the price is 
raised. This is likewise a safeguard 
against customers ordering the pre- 
mium months, or even years, after the 
article is out of stock. 


Coupons should also carry a notice 
to the effect that they are not redeem- 
able in states which prohibit, restrict, 
Or tax premiums; or where legal pro- 
vision 1s made to compel redemption 
of such coupons for cash rather than 
merchandise. 

The size and weight of the coupon, 
which may hardly seem worth serious 
consideration, are often important. 
Coupons printed on heavy stock re- 
quire more postage when they are 
redeemed in large quantities and thou- 
sands of consumers have the naive 
presumption that a three-cent stamp 
will carry a letter or package to any 
corner of the nation regardless of its 
weight. ‘‘Postage due” may become a 
heavy premium expense where large 
quantities of coupons are received 
steadily. 

As far as the size of the coupon is 
concerned, the clerks who count them 
become the chief sufferers when this 
is not carefully regulated. A coupon 
that is too large to fit comfortably into 
an ordinary envelope is folded until it 
does fit. Sorting them as they arrive 
for redemption and attempting to 
count them when each is folded sep- 
arately, or a different way, or when 
several are bunched together, can be 
quite a task. 


Lse One Coupon; Keep It Small 


Large coupons are often an excuse 
for the consumer to clip part of them 
and mail these portions for redemp- 
tion. A favorite trick then is to hold 
the other part for several months and 
then put that, too, in the mails—thus 
getting two premiums for the price of 
one. Numerous instances of this kind 
occur. While a good many of them 
can be squelched, the manufacturer 
must be wary of stepping on his cus- 
tomer’s toes by accusing him, however 
delicately, of chicanery. The trouble 
with this pernicious evil is that the 
oftener you let people get away with 
it, the oftener the trick will be re- 
peated. Yet even where the motive is 
downright dishonest, few indeed are 
the people who will not become highly 
indignant when “caught in the act.” 

The same confusion often results 
when more than one coupon is packed 
in the same package or where de- 
nominational coupons are used—half- 
coupons, quarter-coupons, etc.—to dif- 
ferentiate between various sizes of 
packages. It is often more satisfactory 
to print different offers on both sides 
of a single coupon than to pack more 
than one coupon, even where several 
offers are to be made. 

In selecting a paper and an ink for 

(Continued on page 197) 
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ADVERTISING FACTS 
WHAT do you NEED? 


It's WAITING for you 
in the NEW ISSUE of the 


THE 
NATIONAL 


DIRECTORY of ADVERTISERS 


BEUE BOOK 


9350 Advertisers 


—are segregated accurately—giving complete data, as to: 
Corporate data 

Trade Names and Products 

Executive Personnel 

Advertising Agencies handling accounts 

Account Executives 

Media, (types, how many) 

Distribution—Sectional, National, Direct to consumer, etc. 
Appropriations (when supplied) 

List Make-Up months 


1465 Agencies 


—are listed alphabetically in the National Directory of Advertising 
Agents, giving business data, as to: 

@ Executive Personnel 

@ Account Executives 

@ Accounts Handled 

@ Recognition, etc. 


; and you’re always kept 
UP to DATE! 


Constant up-to-the-minute data is supplied to you in Supplements 
and Ad-Formation, "The Advertising Reporter." 


. Clip Coupon for a special Introductory Offer—and further details 
the National Directory of Advertisers bout our Complete Service. NO OBLIGATION. 


The James McKittrick Company, Inc. 
200 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: National Directory of Advertisers 


Please send us further details of your 


Special Introductory Offer, ubscrip- 
ee “MckKiTTRICK” BLUE BOOK 


a THE JAMES McKITTRICK COMPANY, INC. 


Address 200 Hudson Street Tel. Waiker 5-6856 NEW YORK 
Name and Title wun 75 East Wacker Drive Tel. Randolph 1100 CHICAGO 
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AGON WHEELS didn’t turn fast. 

They didn’t fit tight. There was 
plenty of room between the hub and the 
axle for a big smear of grease, or tallow, 
or home-made soap. 

Then people began to build machines 
that turned wheels faster. That was a 
different story. Bearings had to be made 
smaller and tighter. There was room for 
only a film of oil between steel surfaces, 
yet those surfaces grew hotter as speeds 
increased. The demands on oil grew 
greater. 

America’s infant oil industry, busy 
filling the lamps of the world with kero- 
sene, paused to put research chemists to 
work. Something was coming. The in- 
dustry wanted to be ready for it. 


This research program soon needed 


thousands of dollars; then—as the auto- 
mobile and finally the airplane multi- 
plied the demands on oil—hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Chemists learned 
how to refine better lubricants. 

Oil companies in- 
vested millions in new 
refineries—and made a 
profit on their invest- 
ments—because oil is 
one of a number of 
American industries 
which studied the needs 


RES cs, 


didnt have to be good for 
WAGON WHEELS 


of people and developed products to fill 
those needs . . . because oil companies used 
advertising to tell the advantages of 
proper lubrication. Better oils became 
available throughout the nation. 

Hand in hand with the development 
of better oils came the demand for them 
from modern factories, automobiles, air- 
planes, locomotives, ocean liners, and 
high-speed operations. The advertising 
that made good oil a habit with millions 
of people resulted in economic gains to 
both industry and its consumers. 

Millions of ambitious, energetic Amer- 
icans on the way up gave the oil industry 
an opportunity to offer better oil and 
produce it a million quarts at a time. 

Millions of advertisements read by 
these people kept the demand for good 
oil growing month after month and year 
after vear. 

Ever since the early days of the auto- 
mobile, The Saturday Evening Post has 
been privileged to present a large share 
of the oil industry's ad- 
vertising to its increas- 
ing number of readers 
on the way up. It has 
shared the success of 
the oil industry because 
it has helped to make 


that success possible. 


“PEOPLE ON THE WAY UP” 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 


* 
* j 
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Sales Management’s 
uture Sales Ratings 


KEY 


ro RELATIVE SALES OuTLooK Ratine 


* kk Best Relative Outlook 
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an industry marked %&*® may have very good prospects in relation 
but its increase may be slight compared with another industry 
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Ratings of Industries 
Changed by Drought, 
Slow Bonus Spending 


August revisions of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT'S future sales ratings are 
quite extensive, reflecting for the most 
part the unexpectedly a spending 
of bonus money and the extensive 
drought of the last few weeks which 
will adversely affect some industries. 

The collation and shifting of facts 
and figures have resulted in the follow- 
ing line-up of relative sales outlook 
by industries for the near term: 

17 Best Relative Outlook 

26 Very Good Relative Outlook 

17 Good (Medium) Relative Out- 

look 

21 Fair Relative Outlook 

9 Least Impressive Relative Out- 

look 

Indications point to a small letdown 
during August in most businesses 
from the recent very high levels, but 
this letdown will be principally sea- 
sonal in character and will be a let- 
down only in comparison with recent 
months of this year. August and Sep- 
tember business should continue con- 
siderably over comparable 1935 
months. The inventory condition in 
most industries is excellent, with de- 
mand exceeding visible supplies. 

Purchasing power continues to in- 
crease and sales should be benefited 
over the longer future by the recent 
conservative spending of the bonus. 

The industries which are given a 
higher rating for the near term than 
they were accorded in July are: Air- 
craft sales, aircraft (passenger travel), 
cement, laundry, and ship building. 
Those which are given a higher rat- 
ing for the 12-months period are: 
Aircraft (passenger travel), candy and 
chewing gum, income of physicians 
and dentists, revenues of banks and 
sporting goods. 

One change in classification has 
been made in the ratings: Electrical 
equipment has been divided into two 
sections—light and heavy, with both 
given a high rating. Light electrical 
equipment is one of the 17 leaders 
for both the near term and long term. 

Auto tires and auto parts have been 
dropped slightly for the near term 
because replacements were unusually 
high at this time last year. Certain 
consumption products, especially 
foods, dairy products and meats, are 
dropped slightly in relative rating be- 
cause of expected price increases at- 
tributable to the drought. Agricultur- 
al machinery has been dropped to two 
stars because of drought conditions. 
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Distiller Proposes a 14-Point Code 
to Purify Liquor Advertising 


ITHOUT calling any names, 
National Distillers Products 
Corp. takes the liquor indus- 
try to task for using adver- 
tising that tends to bring back 
prohibition rather than build up sound 
business. It urges the state liquor 
authorities to enforce a new set of 
“pure” advertising principles—nobody 
else having any power to do so. 
Ernest C. Kennedy, veteran liquor 
man, made the proposals for National 
at a July mecting of state administra- 
tors in Providence, R. I. He laid 
down 14 points of reform that he said 
National believes should be forced 
upon every advertiser of liquor—no 
drinking illustrations of women, 
youths, aviators, railroaders; a ban 
against Sunday and radio advertising 
of liquor: a rule against any liquor 
advertiser using Santa Claus or Easter 
rabbit pictures, etc.—and caused a 
considerable hub-bub in the doing. 
Requests for his 14 points have been 
flooding National’s mail ever since. 
But what will be done about it all 
remains to be seen. 


Not Trying to Sell Industry 


“No, we're not trying to organize 
the industry behind this policy,” Mr. 
Kennedy tells SM. ‘We've not tried 
to get any distillers’ meeting to talk it 
over. All we have done is to drop the 
idea in the laps of the only men who 
can do anything about it—the indi- 
vidual state administrators. 

“One of the big troubles about 
liquor advertising and selling today is 
that so much of it is done by people 
who don’t know the business. Men 
who have spent long years in this in- 
dustry—before prohibition and since— 
know that there are some things you 
just can’t do without rousing public 
opinion against you.” 

Here are National’s 14 points which 
are now fermenting and causing con- 
siderable disturbance throughout the 
industry and its governmental watch- 
dogs: 


“1. We believe there should be no 
illustrations of women in liquor adver- 
tising, no copy appealing especially to 
women buyers, nor any reference to 
women as substantial purchasers or 
consumers of alcoholic beverages. 

“2. No ‘illustrations of children 
nor youthful persons nor any copy 
carrying any sort of appeal, expressed 
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or implied, to youthful drinkers. 


“3. No liquor advertising in col- 
lege publications. 

“4. No liquor advertising in Sun- 
day newspapers nor in any publica- 
tions which bear a Sunday dateline. 

“5. No advertising in religious 
publications or in programs or sou- 
venir booklets at church charity 
functions. 

“7. No illustrations of drinking at 
bars (except possibly in the liquor 
trade papers) and no illustrations of 
night club scenes of an hilarious or 
convivial nature. 


More “Must Nots” 


“8. No illustrations of drinking 
scenes, except within the home, club 
lounges, locker rooms, etc., and then 
only when confined to the most digni- 
fied and decorous surroundings. 

“9. No illustrations of picnic or 
bathing scenes indicative of outdoor 
drinking, except scenes on porches of 
dignified homes or those descriptive 
of the traditional hospitality of a host. 

“10. No liquor advertising associ- 
ating itself with Santa Claus, Easter 
rabbits, cherry trees or similar symbols 
of national holidays nor any character- 
izations which might be mistaken for 
a well-known citizen or public official, 
except those illustrations of persons or 
scenes on any authorized label. 


“11. No illustrations of aviators in 
or out of uniform implying that pilots 
use alcoholic liquors, on duty or off. 


“12. No illustrations of ships’ 
officers or seamen or of locomotive 
engineers or other crewmen. 

13. No illustrations of Army, 
Navy or Marine Corps officers or en- 
listed men, except for publication in 
service papers. 

‘14. No use made in advertising 
of such phrases as ‘Not a headache in 
a hogshead,’ ‘Older men_ know, 
younger men are learning,’ or similar 
slogans. 


Stores Test Carpet Ideas 


Fifty stores throughout the country have 
been selected to try out various promo- 
tional ideas for featuring regularly-priced 
wool pile carpets and rugs, demonstrating 
their relation to furniture, draperies and 
wall coverings. The plan is backed by 
the Institute of Carpet Manufacturers of 
America. Results of the tests will be dis- 
tributed afterward to dealers everywhere. 


Demonstrating kit that helps Wakefield 
show its light-weight “Luminaire” fixture, 
also helps jobbers’ men sell other fixtures. 


Portable Demonstrator 
Sells Lighting Fixtures 

A portable unit for demonstrating 
and selling Wakefield Brass Co. office 
lighting fixtures is a novel bit of sales- 
man’s equipment that has worked well 
this year. It has worked so well that 
jobber salesmen handling whole lines 
of fixtures now use it to sell other 
units as well as Wakefield’s ‘“Commo- 
dore Luminaire” — made light in 
weight by aluminum metal parts and a 
reflecting bowl of Plaskon that weighs 
14 ounces as compared with 10 pounds 
for glass. 

The salesman carries into an office a 
complete ‘Luminaire’ with a long 
handle and a length of cord, all packed 
into a single-handed case.. He as- 
sembles it, plugs the cord in at any 
lighting outlet and walks about an 
office planting the lighted fixture 
against the ceiling here and there to 
demonstrate the new Wakefield unit 
effectively. Sales have risen steeply. 

Since Wakefield delivers one of the 
portable demonstrators free to any job- 
ber with an order of 12 ‘‘Luminaires” 

or sells it to him for $10—with 
reconditioning service thrown in, and 
since the selling idea strikes most 
jobbers favorably they have been used 
as regularly by jobbers’ men as by 
Wakefield’s own crew. Once in the 
jobbers’ hands the idea is applied to 
several other small or light-weight fix- 
tures. Thus the demonstrator has done 
a job not only for Wakefield but for 
other manufacturers too. 
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tional ton of coal produced means addi- 
tional consumption of “materials and sup- 
plies”— for example, lubricants, timber, wire 
rope, conductor cable, explosives, rails, ties, 
track material, welding equipment and sup- 
plies, screen plate, bit steel, belting, drives, 


ipes, valves, fittings, steel and alloy plates 
and shapes. 


Labor Conditions and Competition 
Make Mechanization Necessary 


With wages fixed by contract above war- 
time levels, there is a constantly widening 
demand for equipment which will translate 
these high wages into lower costs so that 
production levels can be maintained or in- 
creased in the face of both internal and ex- 
ternal competition. As a 


mechanization is 


result, although 


now growing at a pace 
never before attained in this industry, shrewd 
observers of trends unite in the belief that 
the the threshold of 
large-scale expansion. Mechanization is not 
the 


machine or convevor units, but means gear- 


movement is only on 


merely installation of a few loading- 
ing the entire production system to take ad- 
vantage of such units. Along with this move- 
ment is one to invest heavily in improved 
cleaning facilities to make the product still 
more acceptable to the fuel consumer. 


Instead of halting modernization, a Coal 


Age survey made after the recent Supreme 
Court decision invalidating the Guffev-Snv- 
der coal-control act showed that that de- 
cision has quickened the movement for fur- 
ther capital investments to reduce costs. Nor 
should enactment of new regulatory legisla- 


tion at the next session of Cc 
effect: 


will still have the urge to reduce costs so that 


ngress have an 


dverse every progressive operator 


his competitive position may be improved. 


Hard Coal Seeks Economies 


Anthracite, 
lems with 


too, is approaching its prob- 
a new and more vigorous spirit. 
banded 
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Leading producers recently have 


themselves together in 


THE TIME IS RIGHT... 
THE NEED IS EVIDENT... 
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pledged to conduct an aggressive promo- 
tional campaign to win back householders 
who have strayed from the hard-coal fold. 
Under a wage contract which calls for an 
increase in basic rates through a reduction 
in hours next year, producers in this field 
also must give further study to methods and 
equipment which will reduce the production 
cost per ton. In short, every major trend in 
both anthracite and bituminous coal points 
inevitably to the use of more and more equip- 
ment per ton of coal mined. 


METAL AND MINERAL MARKETS 
EXPERIENCE BUYING REVIVAL 


Consumption of major non- 
ferrous metals—copper, lead, 


*] and zine — during the first 
half of 1936 exceeded ex- 


With 
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pectations. increased 
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measured in terms of per- 
mits issued, and the electric 
ng power needs of the country 
Mining Journal growing steadily, the gen- 
eral trend in actual use of metals now points 


to even higher levels than those established 


in the January-June period. A tightening in 
the money market is not expected for some 
time to come, which factor, an important one 
for commodity values, is expected to bring 
about a steadily rising trend in prices. 

Use of copper in the United States in the 
first six months of the current year increased 
47.5 per cent over the same period last year. 
Lead, never as spectacular as copper, but an 
excellent barometer, showed an increase in 
consumption of 11 per cent. Demand for zinc 
is up fully 17 per cent. The favorable show- 
ing in zinc resulted from an expanded mar- 
ket for galvanized products and the higher 
rate of production in the automobile industry. 

Silver will continue to attract wide interest 
because of its political implications. Signifi- 
cant is the fact that domestic production of 
silver has increased 70 per cent in the Janu- 
ary-June period this year, compared with the 
same time last year. 

On a rising metal market, executives of 
metal using concerns are especially atten- 
tive to market news and the movement of 
prices which can make or break tomorrow’s 
business profits. And they will respond with 


orders, to constructive sales appeals based 
on quality, service and new uses of metals 
and meta! allovs. 


Increases in metal and coal mining activities are keeping pace with 
the broad general revival in industrial production. On every front, 
Industry is rebuilding, re-equipping, expanding. Improvement in 
one industry creates orders and improvements for the others. Each 
of Industry’s 12 Major Markets is participating in the upturn. 


Sales-minded manufacturers of cost-cutting, profit-producing 
equipment, or materials and supplies that offer savings, will find 
industrial executives particularly responsive to creative sales 
appeals made in well-planned advertising campaigns in their 


business papers. 
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Advertising is a mass production sales tool. Just as modern ma- 


chinery cuts the costs of manufacturing goods, 
turn, cuts costs of manufacturing orders. Ask for 


advertising, in 
a McGraw-Hill 


representative to come and discuss today’s sales opportunities in 


your key markets. 
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Glenmore’s “Low-Pressure” Plan 


Builds Both Sales and Prestige 


Frank B. Thompson 


STORY in SM last November, 

entitled “When Will the 

Ford of Whisky Arrive?” 

aroused comment outside the 
liquor industry and controversy in it. 
That story described the jockeying 
for sales position among whisky com- 
panies in the first two years of Re- 
peal. Rather far down the line among 
the top ten in gallonage, SM said, was 
Glenmore Distilleries Co., of Owens- 
boro, Ky. 

In an industry in which most of the 
larger companies are notably aggres- 
sive, Glenmore was dismissed with a 
line or two. It was merely ‘‘conserva- 
tive’’—a quiet, plugging marathon 
runner in a race which others seemed 
to regard as a frantic hundred-yard 
dash. 

SM could not say then, nor can it 
now, when the ‘'Ford’’ of whisky will 
arrive. In the pandemonium of 
brands and claims it could not see a 
Ford in any of the companies fighting 
for dominance. 

Yet, if the liquor industry has tre- 
turned to stay—if it is to be rebuilt 
to stay, it has become increasingly évi- 
dent that marathon qualities are im- 
portant. Ford in his field has shown 
such qualities. He has been able and 
willing to think and build and spend, 
not for immediate turnover but for 
permanent prestige and profit. In a 
third of a century he has spent hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to make 
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BY LAWRENCE M. 


HUGHES 


This company, believing in long range sales planning, often 


sacrifices immediate profit to insure a sound future. Semi- 


exclusive jobber distribution and protection of profit for 


dealers are two important planks in their sales platform. 


his products the way he thought they 
should be made before he has tried to 
sell them. And he has made his 
money in motor cars without the help 
of Washington or Wall Street. 

Frank B. Thompson, of Glenmore, 
may not become the Henry Ford of 
Whisky, in the sense of dominance in 
his field; but he and his father have 
built a substantial business by meth- 
ods similarly thorough. While some 
competitors still are more concerned, 
apparently, with selling stock than 
with selling whisky, and others either 
are trying to empty their warehouses 
as fast as possible or are buying from 
other distillers whisky which they mix 
with others and sell as their own, 
Glenmore concentrates on making and 
selling whisky, and selling only its 
own. 

The company has been in the 
whisky business in Kentucky continu- 
ously for 64 years. (It was one of 
seven distilleries licensed to produce 
medicinal whisky during Prohibition.) 
In all this period, during which it has 
distilled over three-quarters of a mil- 
lion barrels of whisky, it has been in 
control of Col. James Thompson, the 
founder, and his son, Frank B., now 
president. It has only one plant (the 
largest in Kentucky) and makes only 
whisky. 


Abandons Private Brands 


Prior to Prohibition, Glenmore had 


“1,010 branding irons.” It pro- 
duced whisky for others to label 
and sell, although a large part 


of its output was bottled and sold by 
James Thompson & Brother, an afh- 
liated company. In the trade it was 
fondly called ‘‘the distillers’ distillery.” 
With Repeal there were practically no 
facilities for marketing except under 
the companies’ own brands. This con- 
servative old company which had 
never had to “cover the country” it- 


self, was faced with the problem of 
marketing its own brands nationally. 
Fortunately it had one of the largest 
stocks of bonded whiskies in the coun- 
try and orders soon began to pour in. 
The company found itself unable to 
keep up with orders for its own 
brands, much less for private brands. 

Selling in bottles was much differ- 
ent from selling in barrels. Old hand 
lines for filling bottles were wholly 
inadequate. New and faster equip- 
ment was necessary to get out the pro- 
duction. While new bottling facili- 
ties were being installed orders piled 


up. 


Advertising Investment Grows 


For this reason Glenmore was slow 
in getting its national advertising 
started. National, Schenley, Frankfort 
and Continental were “‘set to go” with 
Repeal. By the time Glenmore made 
its debut in national advertising, in 
June, 1934, Seagram, Hiram Walker, 
and G.&W. were rapidly expanding 
their scope. 

Glenmore had long had considerable 
prestige in the trade. But in an age 
of large sales organizations, extensive 
promotion and merchandising (where 
laws permitted) and advertising cam- 
paigns costing millions, the company 
could not depend on jobbers to tell re- 
tailers and retailers to tell consumers 
the kind of products Glenmore 
whiskies were. They had to get out 
and do some telling themselves. 

They did not want to be concerned, 
however, primarily with telling and 
selling. They were distillers, and 
proud of it. (Harry S. Barton, uncle 
of Frank B. Thompson, has been in 
charge of the distillery at Owensboro 
for 34 years.) They believed, perhaps 
with some delusion, that the Glenmore 
products and the Glenmore name 
would not require much sales and ad- 
vertising emphasis. In 1934, when 
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Labyrinth or STRAIGHT LINE? 


While most of us have forgotten our 
Geometry, we’ll never forget that the 
shortest distance between two points 
is a straight line. Why not apply the 


rule to advertising? 


If you have a product, or a service or 
an advertising medium which contrib- 
utes toward the more successful sale 
of merchandise it would seem sensible 
to tell your story directly to the men 
who have the most lively interest in 


the subject, Sales Executives. 


You hold in your hands, now, the 
Straight Line between you and these 


important Executives, for you’re read- 


ing SALES MANAGEMENT, their 
own personal magazine. 


They can make decisions vitally im- 
portant to you in 4 minutes by the 
clock, where it may require 4 months to 
reach conclusions through the ordinary 
labyrinth of sales procedure. 


If you require proof that we reach 
the Sales Executives in the fields you 
are interested in, let us show it to you. 
If you want to know how little it costs, 
have your secretary type in your name 
and company on the straight line below 
and use the mails. 


There’s the Straight Line between 
you and us. 


NAME COMPANY 
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several competitors were spending 
more than $1,000,000 in advertising, 
Glenmore appropriated much less. 

The appropriation has grown, until 
now it is the ninth largest newspaper 
appropriation and the sixth largest 
magazine in the entire industry. Thirty- 
six magazines, with color pages in 
Fortune, Collier's and Cosmopolitan, 
are on the schedule. About 325 news- 
papers are used consistently for the 
five products on which Glenmore con- 
centrates——Kentucky Tavern, a bottled 
in bond, cighteen and six years old; 
Glenmore, Mint Springs, and Two 
Naturals, straight whiskies; and Tom 
Hardy, a blend of straight whiskies. 

The copy, however, through Reincke- 
Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, Chicago, 
has continued conservative. Glenmore 
has never had any drinking scenes or 
women in its advertising. Among the 
first to put the age of the product on 
the label, it pioneered the campaign 
to advise the consumers to ‘read the 
back label” where the age and com- 
position of the product were enumer- 
ated 


Push Price Maintenance 


The marketing program, under R. E. 
Deateale, sales manager, has been de- 
veloped by the company’s own sales 
force of about 200 men, working in 
close cooperation with the 350 jobbers. 
It has been both a development and 
an ‘evolution,’ SM was told. It 
“grew’’ as the products and policies 
became known. Starting slowly in a 
radius of a few hundred miles of 
Louisville, distribution has been in- 
creased on a “widening circle’’ basis 
until it is now nationwide in the wet 
areas. 

The number of jobbers is limited, 
but representation in mo area is ex- 
clusive. Glenmore has depended not 
on free deals, contests, or coercion but 
on a “healthier’’ mark-up—from 15 
to 20%—to stimulate them. In two 
years the turnover among them, it was 
said, has been virtually nil. 

Glenmore’s salesmen call on the re- 
tail trade, do missionary work and dis- 
play work where permitted. They 
place orders through the jobbers. The 
turnover in this group also has been 
small. Glenmore throughout is trying, 
without “pressure,” to build an organ- 
ization to last. 

And not the least of its principles is 
education for voluntary price mainte- 
nance. 

There has been an ‘‘evolution” in 
sales volume, too. Sales currently are 
running 400% more than in 1934. 

Shipments today, Mr. Thompson 
said, are 60 days behind orders. The 
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75,000 barrels of whisky aging there 
when Prohibition went into effect have 
been greatly reduced. These have been 
replaced, but the company refuses to 
rush this newer stock to the market. 
Glenmore is losing business and quick 
profits because of it, but the policy, 
it was pointed out, is holding jobbers 
and winning their respect. Glenmore 
refuses to reduce the age, raise the 
price, or buy whisky on the open mar- 
ket to try to solve its present prob- 
lem of back orders. Production has 
been increased and each month more 
Glenmore products are available. What 
is more, they are “genuine Glenmore 
whiskies,” all made in the same plant 
by the same men who have made them 
without change for 34 years. Glen- 
more’s slogan is ‘Founded on Public 
Confidence.” Perhaps the situation is 
similar to that of the Ford dealers, 
waiting patiently in 1927. Ford's peo- 
ple found the Model ‘'A” worth the 
wait, and undoubtedly Glenmore’s 
people will also. 

Advertising and sales efforts have 
had to be curtailed. It may be that 


some “overnight” distillers and _recti- 
fiers are stealing some of Glenmore’s 
market. But Mr. Thompson and his 
associates persist in their “marathon” 
measures. They estimate that the 
good will already gained by taking 
their time and trying to be fair all 
‘round is worth $5,000,000. 

Col. Jim Thompson was known as 
a “straight whisky man.” The em- 
phasis, probably, was on the “‘straight.”’ 
Frank B. Thompson, since he first 
learned the distilling business as a boy, 
has been brought up on this heritage. 
In this fast turnover age, when so 
many companies feel they must have 
their cash return within a few months 
after the first blueprints have been 
drawn, it must take prodigious patience 
to wait 18 months—or even two years. 

In a pamphlet on its line, Glen- 
more uses a couple of expressions 
which tell this story: “ Old- 
time goodness and unhurried quality.” 
As people learn to know whisky and 
to buy it, Mr. Thompson believes, the 
company’s sales standing will continue 
upward. 


Under 
1,000 


(;asoline and Lubricating Oil. 7 
Hammers, Drills, Saws, ete... 48 


Paints and Varnishes ....... i) 
Farm Implements and 

OCC OC OCT Te to 
IIR oon 5 carn platbiaacwre ee 3 
Auto Tires and Accessories .. 38 
Women’s House Clothes .... 22 
DN ok cw vcab ae uews 30) 
0 aa eee rere 20) 
Women’s Dress Clothes ..... 13 
* Less than 1%. 
Source: Farm Buying Habits Survey, 


What the Farmer Buys in Various Sized Towns 


1,000 2,500 10,000 25,000 100,000 500,000 
to to to to to and 
2,500 10,000 325,000 100,000 500,000 Over 
22 35 3 - * 

24 27 5 ' . . 
26 27 7 l 2 l 
27 23 I l l = 
27 32 6 l l : 
22 $2 8 1 2 l 
23 42 Il t 5 l 
25 34 8 2 2 l 
28 31 12 t 7 H 
22 47 17 10 8 2 

1930, Meredith Publishing Co 


Percent Buy in Towns of 


Sizes of Towns Where Farmers 
Buy Various Products 


A number of subscribers who are 
interested in the tremendous up-turn 
in rural sales have asked where farm- 
ers buy. It is an exceedingly important 
question and unfortunately few factual 
studies have been made, either by 
private organizations or by the govern- 
ment. The best information seems to 
be contained in the results of an in- 
vestigation made by the Meredith Pub- 
lishing Co. in 1930. The study in- 
volved 1,328 personal interviews with 
farmers in 26 representative counties 
in middle-western states. 

Because the study was conducted in 
1930 it may not be entirely accurate 


today because better automobile trans- 
portation and more of it, plus the con- 
tinued improvement of roads, are two 
factors which may cause the average 
farmer to travel further for his mer- 
chandise. 

The survey shows, as might be ex- 
pected, that the farmer buys half of 
his groceries, farm implements, hard- 
ware and gasoline in rural villages and 
cities, but that for higher priced and 
style merchandise he goes to the larger 
centers. In the above table 100% 
equals the number who replied to the 
question on where farmers bought the 
various kinds of merchandise. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Cotton Sur 


DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION—UP 


by 766,000 bales in first 11 months of the current 
cotton year. 


EXPORTS, AMERICAN COTTON—UP 
by 1,287,000 bales same period. 


COMBINED INCREASE (DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 
AND EXPORTS)—UP 


by 2,053,000 bales. 

AUGUST | CARRYOVER—DOWN 

by 2,276,000 bales from the high point of 1932. 
ACREAGE, 1936—UP 


from 27,888,000 acres in 1935 to 30,621,000 acres in 
1936, just under 10°. 


PRISES—UP! UP!! UPI!!! 


Passing the 13-cent mark early in July, spot cotton 
has increased by more than $16 per bale since 
March 1. 


ALL THE COTTON BELT GETS RAIN 
Precipitation in the South—June 3 to July 21 


(Compiled from Weekly Weather and C:op Bulletir, 


U. S. Weather Bureau) 


3 co + inch 


Large areas in the “4 inches and over” terri- 


es Upward 


RAINS IN THE COTTON BELT— 


Weather reports show that with the exception of 
only small areas, the Cotton Belt received 4 inches 
or more of rainfall in the seven weeks from June 3 
to July 21. Much of this vast territory from Texas 
northeastward through the Carolinas received 6 
and 8 inches and even more. 


BUYING POWER— 


All of which points to the maintenance of the 
South’s strong position in cash farm income 
through the remainder of 1936—and that the rural 
South will continue to be a good market for manu- 
factured products. 


FOR SALES IN THIS MARKET— 


Manufacturers looking to this market for sales 
choose the South’s leading Farm-and-Home maga- 
zine, Progressive Farmer, for coverage of the able- 
to-buy homes. 


EC) 2 to 3 inches 


| L to 2 inches 


tory received as much as 6 and 8 inches of 
rainfall or even more in this 7-week period. 


Southern Ruralist 


Progressive farmer 


BIRMINGHAM RALEIGH 


MEMPHIS DALLAS 


250 Park Avenue, New York 
Daily News Bldg., Chicago 


THE SOUTH’S LEADING 


More than 925,000 A. B. C. Net Paid 
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FARM -AND-HOME 


MAGAZINE 


Rate Base—850,000 Guaranteed 
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Actual Photograph’ of 
Error-Preventer No. 9,673 ... 


S you see her above she is casting her important vote—which in this case 

means smiling her veto against a certain proposed marketing innovation 

which is being put up to her by one of our 3,000 (adv't) local field representa- 
tives who is at the other end of the wire (not shown in illustration}). 


She draws no salary. Yet as Error Preventer No. 9,673 she is worth a lot 
of money to one of our clients. For what she and 9,999 other housewives 
thought about the proposition prevented what might have been a disastrous 
move. And like most of our clients, this one is now more than ever convinced 
that it is extremely profitable to make consumer surveys first. 


This error-preventing-on-a-large-scale is what we sell. Our problem is to 
convince more business men that, regardless of how smart they may be or how 
much experience they've had, the odds are against them when they try to 
guess (expensively), how consumers will react to certain copy, plans, prices or 
packages. 


Perhaps you'll be so kind as to tell us what we must do to convince you. 


Riagepreedlartdles HOW BIG COMPANIES 
trudio assistants posing USE MARKET RESEARCH 
tueetly and trying t TO INCREASE SALES 


cok like a bouseutfe! 


Series No, 2 


This is the second of a new series of case 
histories, naming names and showing processes. 
It ought to give you ideas for your own business. 
Watch for these offers by series number. There 
will be more of them. Sent free when requested 
on your letterhead. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Formerly Percival White, Inc., Rockefeller Center, N. Y. City 
and Arnold Research Service 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Prevents those wrong decisions, based upon 
faulty facts, which cost you time and money 
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Brewers Save $100,000 Year 
by Stopping Ad Rackets 
(Continued from page 149) 


of each application and whether or not 
anyone has anything in mind to recom- 
mend it. Then a vote is taken. In 
the majority of instances refusal is 
indicated. Where this is decided 
upon, no member will violate it even 
if for selfish reasons only. 

Sometimes, when an or2anization 
has merit, for business reasons the 
Brewers Board of Trade itself may 
take a single page of advertising list- 
ing the names of all of its members. 
When this takes place no individual 
members may appear in the same book. 

Sometimes individual discretion as 
to advertising is granted. When such 
decision is made a limitation is usually 
placed upon the space to be taken. 
This may be a quarter-page, a half- 
page or, in rare instances, a full page. 
Occasionally, when a bow must be 
made in the direction of some organi- 
zation, some members who for their 
own peculiar reasons do not want their 
names to appear directly take advertise- 
ments anonymously with some such 
legend as “Compliments of a Friend.” 

The same holds true for tickets. 
And. of course, donations of beer, or 
other things are held to a reasonable 
minimum. 

The brewing industry, in thus blaz- 
ing the trail, has been able, in the 
three years since legalization, to divert 
some $150,000 from the nuisance and 
illegitimate advertising channels to 
worth-while newspaper and magazine 
space. For all of these appropriations 
come out of the advertising budget. 
With this much less spent for worth- 
less space more has been left for con- 
structive purposes. 


Scripps-Howard First to Use 
Double Exposure in Color Ad 


The four-color advertisement of Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, appearing on pages 
166 and 167 of this issue of SM, and in a 
long list of general and business publica- 
tions, sets a precedent in the use of color 
photography. Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., 
agency in charge, announces that it repre- 
sents the first instance in the history of 
natural color photography where a success- 
ful “double exposure” of a complicated 
living-model subject has been secured. 

Ordinarily to produce engravings for full 
color illustrations two separate shots of the 
subject would have been necessary—three 
negatives or color separations for each shot. 
These six exposures would all have to reg- 
ister perfectly, almost an impossibility for 
the engraver. By making a double exposure 
on one plate these difficulties were avoided. 
The first exposure took in the foreground, 
the bottom of the plate. Then that half was 
blocked out with a screen, and the camera 
was moved forward for the upper half shot. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Robinson-Patman Act and Its Probable 


Interpretation by Courts and F.T.C. 


F.T.C. Will Not Make 


Interpretations in 
Advance of Actual 
Cases 


Goodyear-Sears Case Gains 
New Significance 


The Federal Trade Commission is 
proceeding slowly toward development 
of administrative machinery for the 
Robinson-Patman Act, and is unwill- 
ing to set in motion important legis- 
lation of this type before all angles 
of the situation have been viewed 
closely. Officials of the Commission 
tell SALES MANAGEMENT that it will 
be impossible to develop any set pro- 
cedure for general administration of 
the law and that each case must be 
treated separate and apart from other 
complaints in view of the many legal 
interpretations already accorded the 
law. and the different views argued 
by trade members daily. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
members will not make any interpre- 
tations in advance of actual cases be- 
ing presented before them. Well- 
informed lawyers, government offi- 
cials, and business men believe that 
the F.T.C. will use as a guide not only 
the law itself but also statements of 
the intent and objects of the law as 
brought out in committee and public 
hearings. SALES MANAGEMENT there- 
fore reprints in this special insert sev- 
eral pages of excerpts from these 
hearings, together with an exception- 
ally able and interesting review pre- 
pared for our readers by Gilbert H. 
Montague. Incidentally it is just a 
fortnight over a year ago that SALES 
MANAGEMENT published its now- 
famous “Pink Sheet.” containing the 
list of advertising allowances, broker- 
age contracts and special discounts 
given to A. & P. 

Congressman Wright Patman is 
now urging the immediate drafting of 
a model state law to support the fea- 
tures embodied in the national law, 
despite the fact that he says he be- 
lieves that the Robinson-Patman bill 
will be sufficiently effective to get the 
desired results. The adoption of such 
2 model law in all states, the Con- 
gressman says, “would protect, for all 
time to come, independent business 
that is locally owned and operated.” 

On July 16 the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. announced that it had ter- 
minated the contract between it and 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. P. W. Litch- 
field, president of Goodyear, said that 
the contract would have expired in 
1942, but because of the terms of the 

(Continued on page 8a) 
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Dangerous Delusions Regarding 
the Robinson-Patman Act 


What are the chief perils of Law? How soon 
should business men act? Does the 


new law void existing contracts? 


By GILBERT H. MONTAGUE 
of the New York Bar 


In the flood of discussion now cur- 
rent on the Robinson-Patman Anti- 
Discrimination Act, some dangerous 
delusions are gaining credence. 

Parts of the Act are probably un- 
constitutional. Other parts of the Act 
may be held to be constitutional. 

Like all other governmental agen- 
cies charged with the administration 
of a new Federal statute, the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Justice must, of course, as- 
sume that all parts of this Act are 
constitutional until they have been 
held to be unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Lawyers are in a position to specu- 
late regarding the interpretation and 
constitutionality of this Act, but busi- 
ness men are not. 

Most business men have no money 
to spend in settling disputed questions 
of interpretation and constitutionality. 
For them the prudent course obvious- 
ly is to assume, at least for the 
present, that this Act or some parts of 
it are perhaps enforceable. Proceed- 
ing on this very practical assumption, 
two questions arise for immediate de- 
termination: 

How promptly should business men 
set about conforming their price 
schedules and sales policies to this 
Act? 

As to contracts made before June 
19, 1936, when this Act became effec- 
tive, which contracts provide for 
prices and service payments after that 
date which are contrary to the pro- 
visions of this Act, can business men 
assume that these contracts are now 
null, void and unenforceable? 

Taking up in order, now, both these 
questions. 

How Soon Should Business Men 
Act? Several trade associations have 
advised their members to defer any 
effort to bring their price schedules 
into conformity with this Act, until 
after the Federal Trade Commission 


and the courts have interpreted the 
disputed provisions of the Act. 

This advice assumes that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, in advance 
of any litigated proceeding, will be 
willing officially to construe debated 
points in this Act. 

Will Federal Trade Commission 
Issue Advance Rulings? If the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission should under- 
take to promulgate advance rulings 
interpreting disputed provisions of 
this Act, it would create a precedent 
that would break with the Com- 
mission’s entire past history. 

Throughout its 21 years’ existence, 
the Commission again and again has 
been importuned to issue rulings in- 
terpreting provisions of the Clayton 
Act and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act in advance of specific 
cases actually arising under these 
provisions. In every instance the Com- 
mission has declined to do this. The 
Commission has no precedent, and 
probably has no legal authority, for 
issuing such rulings in advance of 
proceedings instituted and determined 
in the manner prescribed by law. ~ 

Probably business has profited rather 
than lost by the continued refusal of the 
Commission to issue advance rulings on 
debated points under the Clayton Act and 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

Every governmental agency charged 
with the administration of a Federal law 
feels obliged to give the most sweeping 
effect to the prohibitions of the law, until 
in some litigated proceeding after com- 
plaint, testimony, hearing, argument, find- 
ings and final order it finally has become 
convinced that it properly may adopt a 
somewhat narrower interpretation. 

Not for many months, or perhaps sev- 
eral years, is it probable that any au- 
thoritative interpretation may be expected 
from the Federal Trade Commission or 
from any court on any of the seriously 
lebated points of the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 


Chief Peril Presented by This Act: 
Those who are suggesting that business 
men can defer conforming their price 
schedules to this Act until after its dis- 
puted provisions have been interpreted 
by the Federal Trade Commission and the 
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the chief peril that is presented by this 
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The Filing of Damage Suits 


The period within which, following an 

l ful discrimination, anyone “in- 

1 ] by the discrimination may brins 
suc i iit for threefold damages varies 
rdir to the statutes of limitations 

t t pre il in the various states. In 
most tate it six vears, but in some 
it is seven, and in others it is even ten 
In a ix-vear state, any purchaser 


vho sinee this Act became effective on 
lune 19, 19236, is now being “injured 


because yme supplier unwittingly is 
ithholding from such purchaser som: 
rice o1 yme service payment to which 


the purchaser would be entitled under 
may therefore wait until the end 
1942, and then institute suit for 
! fold damages as provided by Sec- 
tion 4 of the Clayton Act. 

Recoveries Measured by Price Differ- 
entials: If in July, 1942, therefore, some 
court renders some definitive decision, 
which brings within the prohibitions of 
the Robinson-Patman amendment of ol 
Section 2 of the Clayton Act some price 

hedule or some service payment which 
prior to July, 1942, has been generally 
being outside the prohibition 
of that Act, anyone from whom any such 
price or any such service payment has 
been withheld at any time between July, 
1926, and July, 1942, in violation of this 
definitive July, 1942, interpretation of the 
Act may thereupon bring suit and re- 
cover threefold the total of all these ‘‘dis- 
criminations” back to July, 1936, plus 
threefold the total of any other “dam- 
ages” by him sustained plus interest and 
plus the “cost of suit, including a rea- 
onable attorney's fee.’ 


Damages Often Easily 
Recoverable 


It is relatively easy to prove damages, 
in a suit under the anti-trust laws where 
damages are measured by the difference 
between the price paid or the service pay- 
ment received by one “discriminated 
arcainst,” as contrasted with the price 
paid or the service payment received by 
someone else who is not “discriminated 
against.” 

About 20 years ago, R. H. Macy & Co. 
collected from a book publishers’ associa- 
tion more than $200,000 in settlement for 
alleced “damages” measured by the ex- 
cess in price which Macy had to pay for 
books as contrasted with the prices paid 
for similar books by other stores to which 
members of this publishers’ association 
had quoted lower prices in pursuance of 
an alleged unlawful resale price main- 
tenance plan. 

Recoveries for Discriminations in Previ- 
ous Years: Again, about 12 years ago, 
Macy recovered from Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Co. a judgment of more than $130,- 
000, for damages measured chiefly by the 
excess in price which Macy over a long 
period of years had to pay for Victrolas 
and Victor records as compared with the 
prices paid for similar Victrolas and 
Victor records by other stores to which 
Victor Talking Machine Co. and its dis- 
tributors had quoted lower prices in pur- 
suance of an alleged unlawful resale 
price maintenance plan. 

Again, about five years ago, under the 
anti-discrimination provisions of old Sec- 
tion 2 of the Clayton Act as it then stood, 
Ladoga Canning Co. recovered from 
American Can Co, a judgment of $120,000, 
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Introducing 
Mr. Montague 


William H. Ingersoll, of Ingersoll & 
Norvell, and Gilbert H. Montague have 
been associated together in many price 
maintenance and anti-price discrimination 
cases, The editors therefore asked Mr. 
Ingersoll to introduce his long-time friend 
to our readers. Mr. Ingersoll: 


“No man in this country is better quali- 
fied to render an interpretation of the 
Robinson-Patman Act than Gilbert H. 
Montague. Here is legislation dealing 
with a business situation which has be- 
come acute in the years since the Great 
War. To understand the act it is neces- 
sary to have a grasp not only of these 
business practices but of legal principles 
and of social economics. 


“When first I met Mr. Montague he was 
familiarizing himself with the then-new 
doctrine of efficiency as applied to pro- 
duction. Before entering the law he had 
taught economics at Harvard. For 25 
years now he has been in intimate con- 
tact with the problems of distribution and 
is one of only three or four lawyers who 
have a realistic understanding of market- 
ing technique. As a former client I have 
reason to appreciate his keen insight into 
the application of law to business prac- 
tices. He has had the mental energy to 
keep abreast of developments in trade and 
industry and to keep relating them to 
developments in the law and in politics 
and economics so that we have in him 
that rare combination of qualities which 
makes anything that he says about this 
new anti-discrimination act uniquely in- 
teresting.” 


Mr. Montague is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on National Industrial Recovery 
Act, New York State Bar Association: 
chairman of the Committee on Federal 
Trade Commission and Anti-Trust Laws, 
Merchants Association of New York: a 
member of the Committee on Unfair 
Trade Practices, Secretary Roper’s Busi- 
ness Advisory and Planning Council: and 
General Counsel, National Food and Gro- 
cery Conference Committee. 


for damages measured chiefly by the ex- 
cess in price which Ladoga Canning Co., 
over a long period of years, had to pay 
for American Can Co. products as con- 
trasted with the prices paid by other 
purchasers to whom American Can Co. 
had quoted lower prices in violation of 
the anti-discrimination provisions of old 
Section 2 of the Clayton Act as it then 
stood. 

During the past seven vears litigations 
against the American Can Co. by a num- 
ber of its customers alleging discrimina- 
tions under old Section 2 of the Clavton 
Act as it stood before the Robinson- 
Patman Act became effective on June 19, 
1936, have resulted in a series of lend- 
ing decisions in the Supreme Court of the 
United States and the Court of Appeals 
and the District Courts of Indiana and 
Illinois against the American Can Co. 
and in favor of its suing customers. 

Way Smoothed for Suits for Threefold 
Damages: Difficulties and impediments to 
suits for threefold damages for dis- 
criminations in violation of old Section 
2 of the Clayton Act as it stood before 
the enactment of the Robinson-Patman 
Act on June 19, 1936, have heen in large 
measure removed or smoothed down in 
new Section 2 of the Clayton Act as now 
enlarged by the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Years, hence, therefore, as fast as any 
expanding interpretations of the disputed 
provisions of the Robinson-Patman Act 
appear in any of the decisions of the 
Federal Trade Commission and _ the 
courts, purchasers who have been “dis- 
criminated against” may, at the sugges- 
tion of lawyers and of trade associations 
in contact with such purchasers, feel 
moved to emulate the successful recover- 
ies of R. H. Macy & Co. and the American 
Can Co.’s customers, and let loose a flood 
of claims and suits against suppliers who 
now thoughtlessly assume that they can 
safely defer all efforts to bring their 
prices and their service payments into 
conformity with the Robinson-Patman 


Act until after the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the courts have interpreted 
the disputed provisions of that Act, and 
may recover threefold the total of their 
“discriminations’—back for six, or seven, 
or even ten years subsequent to June 19, 
1936—plus threefold the total of any other 
“damages” by them sustained plus inter- 
est plus the “cost of suit, including a 
reasonable attorney’s fee.” 

Threefold Suits May Be Brought Before 
Action by Federal Trade Commission or 
Attorney General: Several trade associa- 
tions in their advice to their members ap- 
pear to assume that suits for threefold 
damages by “injured” competitors or cus- 
tomers can never be brought until after 
the fact of discrimination has been estab- 
lished in some proceeding by the Federal 
Trade Commjssion or the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. 


When Can Suits Be Filed? 


If this were so, it would greatly simpli- 
fy the supplier’s situation. Unhappily 
this assumption is contradicted by rulings 
of District Courts, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States under old Section 2 of the 
Clayton Act as it stood before the Robin- 
son-Patman amendment became effective 
on June 19, 1936. 

There seems to be no substantial basis 
for assuming that the Act as now amended 
changes in any way the practice as estab- 
lished by rulings of District Courts, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States, under the law 
as it stood before the Robinson-Patman 
amendment became effective. 

It was in a suit under old Section 2 
of the Clayton Act against American Can 
Co., instituted by an “injured” customer 
of the company without any prior pro- 
ceedings against the company by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission or the Attorney 
General, that the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1929 first laid down the 
interpretation of that Section on which 
have been based all subsequent suits and 
prosecutions for alleged discriminations. 

When Interpretation Changes It Re- 
lates Back: The Supreme Court in this 
1929 decision, it should be noted, vitalized 
old Section 2 of the Clayton Act by a 
new and greater expanded interpretation 
that was wholly different from the nar- 
rower interpretation of this Section which 
for 15 years had been laid down and 
applied by the District Courts and the 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 


Interpretations Are 
Retroactive 


It should also be noted that this nar- 
rower interpretation, which had stood as 
the law of old Section 2 of the Clayton 
Act prior to 1929, was fully accepted and 
acquiesced in by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Attorney General for 
many years prior to 1929, and until that 
date had never been changed or disturbed 
by the Supreme Court, and on two oc- 
easions during that period—once in 1923 
and again in 1924—the Supreme Court ex- 
pressly refused to review two other cases 
which had been decided upon this nar- 
rower interpretation. 

Notwithstanding all this, it was in re- 
liance upon this 1929 Supreme Court de- 
cision that Ladoga Canning Co. there- 
after was able to recover from American 
Can Co. an $120,000 judgment for dam- 
ages, measured chiefly by alleged dis- 
criminations running back many years 
prior to 1929, and covering the period 
throughout which a different and nar- 
rower interpretation not only was un- 
changed and undisturbed by the Supreme 
Court but was accepted and acquiesced in 
by both the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Attorney General. 

Other Penalties for Violating the Act: 
Besides claims and suits for threefold 
damages, the Clayton Act as amended 
June 19, 1936, by the Robinson-Patman 
Act, provides for a variety of other prose- 
eutions and proceedings. 

The Federal Trade Commission may 
institute proceedings to cease and desist 
from violations of the Act, and in certain 
eases may also prescribe and revise the 
limits beyond which differentials for 
quantities shall not be lawful. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States may prosecute suits for injunction, 
and in case of discriminatory discounts, 
rebates, allowances and advertising serv- 
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ice charges under the so-called Borah- 
Van Nuys amendment constituting Sec- 
tion 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act as 
enacted June 19, 1936, the Attorney Gen- 
eral may institute criminal prosecutions 
which in event of conviction may result 
in a fine of $5,000 and imprisonment for 
a year. 

Whenever after testimony in any pro- 
ceeding by the Attorney General any judg- 
ment or decree or conviction is obtained 
to the effect that a defendant has violated 
Section 2 or any other Section of the 
Clayton Act or the Sherman Act, such 
judgment, decree or conviction shall be 
prima facie evidence against the defend- 
ant in any suit for threefold damages on 
the same state of facts. 

Whenever any suit or prosecution by 
the Attorney General is pending, the run- 
ning of the statute of limitations in re- 
spect of any right of action for threefold 
damages on the same state of facts by 
any “injured” competitor or customer 
shall be suspended until determination of 
the Attorney General’s suit or prosecu- 
tion. 


Teeth in This Bill 


Dangerous Possibilities in the Robin- 
son-Patman Act: Hundreds of business 
men, unwittingly or heedlessly, are today 
probably violating one or another provi- 
sion of the Robinson-Patman Act in thou- 
sands of daily selling and buying trans- 
actions, The delusion is widespread that 
compliance with, and enforcement of, this 
Act are bound to be as casual and as in- 
consequential as were compliance with, and 
enforcement of, the Prohibition Act and 
the trade practice provisions of some of 
the NRA codes. 

Had the Prohibition Act and the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act empowered 
every “injured” competitor and customer 
to sue for an ample and readily provable 
measure of damages, for each violation 
of the Prohibition Act and for each viola- 
tion of every trade practice provision in 
every NRA code, there probably would 
have been nothing casual or inconse- 
quential about the flood of claims and 
suits that would have resulted. 

To these possibilities, which are multiply- 
ing every day that the Act is unconscious- 
ly or carelessly being violated, there 
must be added the possibilities of Federal 
Trade Commission proceedings, suits for 
injunction by the Attorney General, crimi- 
nal prosecutions, fines, and imprisonment, 
which are also provided in the Act. 


Status of Existing Contracts 


In the aggregate, the possibilities of 
danger contained in the Robinson-Patman 
Act envisage consequences that are far 
more serious to the business man in his 
daily selling and purchasing operations 
than any that were contained in the Pro- 
hibition Act or the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. 

One more possibility must always be 
remembered: There is the ever-present 
sporting chance that public opinion and 
business sentiment may perhaps prove to 
be less tolerant of discriminatory prices 
and discriminatory service payments than 
they were of violations of the Prohibition 
Act and of the trade practice provisions 
of some of the NRA codes! 

Business men certainly will want to 
weigh carefully all of these possibilities 
of danger, in considering whether, and 
how soon, they shall set about conform- 
ing their price schedules and sales poli- 
cies to the provisions of. the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

Are Existing Contracts Unenforceable? 
Several trade associations have advised 
their members that all contracts made 
prior to June 19, 1936, became null, void 
and unenforceable on that date, if such 
contracts by their terms provide for the 
continuance after that date of prices and 
service payments that are in violation of 
the provisions of the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 

According to this advice, purchasers 
under such contracts cannot now legally 
enforce them against the suppliers, and 
if the suppliers do not forthwith cancel 
such contracts, the suppliers and also the 
purchasers may become liable to prosecu- 
tion by the Federal Trade Commission 
and to suits for threefold damages by 
anyone “discriminated against.” 

In advising clients regarding the 
Robinson-Patman Act, I have encountered 
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several contracts which were terminable 
at will and which now, in fact, have been 
terminated as of June 19, 1936, and sev- 
eral other contracts terminable on June 
30, 1936, which now, in fact, have been 
terminated as of June 30, 1936. 

Undoubtedly contracts exist which, by 
their terms, are terminable not earlier 
than December 31, 1936, under which 
prices and service payments are called 
for that are contrary to the provisions 
of the Robinson-Patman Act, and it will 
be interesting to see to what extent 
lawyers for purchasers under these con- 
tracts will concur with the views and 
advice regarding such contracts that are 
being promulgated by these trade associa- 
tions. 


Legal Angles on Old Contracts 


Can’t the Supplier Cure the Discrimina- 
tion? Why should a purchaser be unable 
after June 19, 1936, to compel his sup- 
plier to carry out a contract which was 
lawful when it was made in January, 
1936, and which calls for prices and serv- 
ice payments to the purchaser up to De- 
cember 31, 1936, which were lawful when 
the contract was made? 

Probably the supplier and his trade as- 
sociations would answer that, dating from 
June 19, 1936, when the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act became effective, these prices 
and these service payments are discrim- 
inatory and unlawful within the meaning 
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of that Act. 

To this the lawyer for such purchaser 
might reply: 

“If these prices and these service pay- 
ments after June 19, 1936, are dis- 
criminatory in violation of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, they are discriminatory only 
because you, the supplier, are refusing 
after June 19, 1936, to perform the duty 
which the Act imposes upon you, to make 
available to all your other purchasers 
who are competing with the purchaser 
named in that contract such prices and 
such service payments as shall not be 
discriminatory but shall conform to the 
requirements of the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 

“There is no legal obstacle or impedi- 
ment to the performance by you, the sup- 
plier, of this duty which the Act imposes 
upon you. 


Bones of Contention 


“Go ahead, therefore, Mr. Supplier— 
perform the duty which the Act imposes 
upon you—and after you have performed 
that duty, the prices and service pay- 
ments to the purchaser under that con- 
tract will not be discriminatory or in 
violation of that Act, and the contract 
will not be null and void, and can there- 
fore be enforced, and cannot be canceled 
without the consent of the purchaser 
under that contract!” 

Trying to Implicate the Discrimination- 
Receiver: At this point, the supplier and 
these trade associations might interrupt 
with the suggestion that under the 
Robinson-Patman Act it is unlawful for 
any person knowingly to receive a dis- 
crimination in price that is prohibited by 
Section 2 of the Clayton Act as amended 
by the Robinson-Patman Act, and that the 
purchaser under that contract will be in 
the position of “knowingly receiving” a 
“discrimination in price’ as soon as the 
supplier notifies such purchaser that the 
prices and service payments called for by 
the contract are discriminatory as com- 
pared with the prices and service pay- 
ments made to the supplier’s other pur- 
chasers, 

To this suggestion the lawyer for the 
purchaser under this contract might 
reply: 


Warns of Dangers Involved 


“The words ‘knowingly receive a dis- 
crimination in price’ may be applicable 
to a discriminatory price, but how can 
they be applicable to something which at 
most is only a discriminatory service pay- 
ment to a purchaser? 

“And even if these words should be 
applicable to a discriminatory service 
payment, how can the purchaser under 
this contract be punished for ‘knowing- 
ly’ receiving such a_ service payment, 
when the purchaser knows, and the sup- 
plier knows, that this service payment 
would not be discriminatory, if the sup- 
plier went ahead and performed the duty 
which the Act imposes upon the supplier, 
and made available proportionally equal 
service payments to all other purchasers 
who are competing with the purchaser 
named in this contract?’ 

This debate might easily be extended, 
but the length to which it is here carried 
illustrates how disputable is the proposi- 
tion that contracts made before June 19, 
1936, are necessarily unenforceable by the 
purchaser when they provide for prices 
and for service payments after June 19, 
1936, which are contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Robinson-Patman Act, 

Generalizations Are Dangerous—Indi- 
vidual Check-up is Indispensable: This 
debate also indicates how ramified and 
complicated is the tangle of factors under- 
lying each of a multitude of supposedly 
simple situations that are certain to arise 
under this Act. 

It also shows how superficial, and 
fraught with wishful thinking, are some 
of the generalizations that various news- 
papers, trade papers and trade associa- 
tions of the highest standing are now 
promulgating and circulating. 

And finally, it also illustrates how seri- 
ous may be the consequences, if business 
men accept these generalizations at face 
value, and apply them to their own indi 
vidual situations, without a careful check- 
up of the ramified and complicated 
tangle of factors underlying each of their 
respective individual situations. 
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Proponents of R-P Act Explain 
Objects of Each Section of the Bill 


In Interpreting Act Federal Trade 
Commission Likely to Be Guided by 
Statements Made by Proponents 
During Hearings and Debates 


Robinson, Patman, Logan, Vandenberg, Utterback 


and Trade Association Attorneys Analyze 


and Clarify Each Section of Bill 


The interpretations made by at- 
torneys, editorial writers, and trade 
association executives since the 
Robinson-Patman Act became law as 
of June 19, 1936, show rather violent 
disagreement on the meaning of the 
various sections. As Gilbert H. Mon- 
tague points out in his analysis ap- 
pearing in this issue, not for many 
months, or perhaps several years, is 
it probable that any authoritative in- 
terpretation may be expected from the 
Federal Trade Commission or from 
any court on any of the seriously de- 
bated points. 


Analysis of the Bill 


SALES MANAGEMENT believes that 
the Federal Trade Commission will be 
guided, to a large extent, in its think- 
ing by explanations of the bill made 
by its several authors and proponents 
in the course of conference and com- 
mittee reports, and the public hear- 
ings on the bill. The Federal Trade 
Commission has prepared for its 
members and staff a 21-page, compact 
digest of the pertinent statements 
made during these hearings and SALES 
MANAGEMENT has made the follow- 
ing abridgment of this report.* 

The law itself is reproduced below 
in the paragraphs printed in capital 
letters. 


I. General Object 


The object of the bill briefly stated is 
to amend section 2 of the Clayton Act 
so as to suppress more effectually dis- 
criminations between customers of the 
same seller not supported by sound eco- 
nomic differences in their business posi- 
tions or in the cost of serving them. Such 
discriminations are sometimes effected di- 
rectly in prices, including terms of sale; 
and sometimes by separate allowances to 
favorite customers for purported services 
or other considerations which are unjustly 


*In compiling this analysis, recourse 
has been had to the conference report on 
the bill to the Senate, which is hereinafter 
designated by the figure 1 and similarly 
to the conference report to the House, 
figure 2; the committee report to the 
Senate, figure 3; the committee report to 
the House, figure 4; the hearings on the 
bill, figure 6. 
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discriminatory in their results against 
other customers, (2) 


II. Definitions 


The special definitions of section 1 of 
the Clayton Act will apply without repe- 
tition to the terms concerned where they 
appear in this bill, since it is designed to 
become by amendment a part of that act. 
Thus the term “commerce,” as used here- 
in, becomes by force of those definitions 
interstate and foreign commerce of the 
United States and commerce in and be- 
tween its various possessions. (3) 


Text of Section 2(a) 


SEC. 2. (a) THAT IT SHALL BE UN- 
LAWFUL FOR ANY PERSON EN- 
GAGED IN COMMERCE IN THE 
COURSE OF SUCH COMMERCE, 
EITHER DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY, 
TO DISCRIMINATE IN PRICE BE- 
TWEEN DIFFERENT PURCHASERS OF 
COMMODITIES OF LIKE GRADE AND 
QUALITY, WHERE EITHER OR ANY 
OF THE PURCHASERS INVOLVED 
IN SUCH DISCRIMINATION ARE IN 
COMMERCE, WHERE SUCH COM- 
MODITIES ARE SOLD FOR USE, CON- 
SUMPTION, OR RESALE WITHIN THE 
UNITED STATES OR ANY TERRITORY 
THEREOF OR THE DISTRICT OF Co- 
LUMBIA OR ANY INSULAR POS- 
SESSION OR OTHER PLACE UNDER 
THE JURISDICTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, AND WHERE THE EFFECT 
OF SUCH DISCRIMINATION MAY BE 
SUBSTANTIALLY TO LESSEN COM- 
PETITION OR TEND TO CREATE A 
MONOPOLY IN ANY LINE OF COM- 
MERCE, OR TO INJURE, DESTROY OR 
PREVENT COMPETITION WITH ANY 
PERSON WHO EITHER GRANTS OR 
KNOWINGLY RECEIVES THE BENE- 
FIT OF SUCH DISCRIMINATION, OR 
WITH CUSTOMERS OF EITHER OF 
THEM. 


Like present section 2 of the Clayton 
Act, section 2(a) contains a general pro- 
hibition against such price discriminations, 
The changes lie rather in the exceptions 
themselves, and in the spheres of com- 
merce to which the protection of the bill 
is extended. (3) 

Section 2(a) attaches to competitive re- 
lations between a given seller and his 
several customers. It concerns discrimina- 


tion between customers of the same sell- 
er. It has nothing to do with fixing prices 
nor does it require the maintenance of 
any relationship in prices charged by a 
competing seller. (4) 

The word “indirectly” was substituted 
for the word “secretly” appearing in the 
original bill as it was believed to be more 
inclusive. It was believed that the word 
“indirectly” was_ sufficiently broad to 
cover such situations as the discrimina- 
tory use of terms of sale. The managers 
were of the opinion that the bill should 
be inapplicable to terms of sale except as 
they amount, in effect, to indirect dis- 
criminations in price within the meaning 
of the remainder of subsection (a). (2) 


What About Private Brands? 


At the House hearing on the bill, the 
following discussion with reference to 
private brands occurred, at which time an 
effort was made to enable such brands to 
be sold at a discriminatory price but the 
suggestion was rejected. At this hearing 
the following discussion occurred: 

Mr. Watkins. The discussion yesterday 
of brands and _ discrimination causes, 
which is limited to the grade and quality, 
might be met by noting on line 1, page 2, 
the word “brands.’”’ Otherwise, private 
brands would be put out of business by 
the nationally advertised brands. 

Mr. Duffy? of New York. What did you 
say, grade and quality and brands? 

Judge Watkins. “Grade and quality 
and brands,” putting brands in that series 
of words. 

The words “of like grade and quality” 
were not discussed on the floor but Mr. 
Teegarden® expressed his opinion at page 
469 of the House hearings, as follows: 


Pricing of Private Brands 


“Under the Patman bill as it stands, 
manufacturers are still free to put up 
their products under private brands; but 
if they do so for one purchaser under his 
private brand, then they must be ready 
to do so on the same terms, relative to 
their comparative costs, for a competing 
purchaser under his private brand; and 
unless that equality of treatment is re- 
quired and assured, the discriminations 
at which the bill is aimed cannot be sup- 
pressed.” 

And Mr. Gerald M. Ungaro, vice-presi- 
dent of the Independent Grocers’ Alliance, 
stated in testifying before the House Com- 
mittee (page 355 of the hearings): 

“The language of this refers specifically 
to the words ‘like grade and quality’, for 
which, in my opinion, make it mandatory 
for a manufacturer to sell off-branded, 
or so-called private-branded merchandise, 
at the same price that he demands for 
his branded merchandise, which may 
carry a large advertising expenditure.” 

A further change in phraseology, in an 
attempt to broaden the jurisdiction of the 
Clayton Act, is in the use of the phrase 
“where either or any of the purchases 
involved in such discrimination are in 
commerce,” 

It was intended to embrace all dis- 
criminations, both interstate and intra- 
state, that lie within the limits of Fed- 
eral authority. (2) 

Senator Logan, in his report to the 
Senate, made the following statement: 

“Section 2 (a) attaches to competitive 
relations between a given seller and his 
several customers, and this clause is de- 
signed to extend its scope to discrimina- 
tions between interstate and intrastate 
customers, as well as between those pure- 
ly interstate. Discriminations in excess 
of sound economic differences involve gen- 
erally an element of loss, whether only 
of the necessary minimum of profits or 
of actual costs, that must be recouped 
from the business of customers not 
granted them. When granted by a given 
seller to his customers in other States, 
and denied to those within the State, they 
involve the use of that interstate com- 


1 Judge Edgar Watkins, Atlanta, 
Georgia. Attorney for National American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Associations. 


2James P. B. Duffy, Member, Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


*H. B. Teegarden, Esq., Washington, 
D. C., counsel, United States Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association. 
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merce to the burden and injury of the 
latter. When granted to those within the 
State and denied to those beyond, they 
involve conversely a directly resulting 
burden upon interstate commerce with the 
latter. Both are within the proper and 
well-recognized power of Congress to 


suppress,” 


PROVIDED, THAT NOTHING HEREIN 
CONTAINED SHALL PREVENT DIF- 
FERENTIALS WHICH MAKE ONLY 
DUE ALLOWANCE FOR DIFFER- 
ENCES IN THE COST OF MANUFAC- 
TURE, SALE, OR DELIVERY RE- 
SULTING FROM THE DIFFERING 
METHODS OR QUANTITIES IN WHICH 
SUCH COMMODITIES ARE TO SUCH 
PURCHASERS SOLD OR DELIVERED. 


Limits Quantity Price 
Differentials 


This proviso is of greatest importance, 
for while it leaves trade and industry 
free from any restriction or impediment 
to the adoption and use of more economic 
processes of manufacture, methods of sale 
and modes of delivery and to the trans- 
lation of appropriate shares of any sav- 
ings so effected up and down the stream 
of distribution to the original producer 
and to the ultimate consumer, it also 
strictly limits the use of quantity price 
differences to that sphere, since beyond 
it they become instruments of favor and 
privilege and weapons of competitive op- 
pression, Certain of its constituent 
phrases should be further noted as fol- 
lows: 

(a) “* * * which make only due allow- 
ances © ° %.” 

This phrase is carried over from the 
present act, but as coupled with the re- 
mainder of the claus is here extended 


to limit quantity differentials, as well as 
those on account of selling and trans- 
portation costs. It marks the zone within 
which differentials may be granted. The 
bill neither requires nor compels the 


> 


granting of discriminations or differen- 
tials of any sort. It leaves any who wish 
to do so entirely free to sell to all at the 
same price regardless of differences in 
cost, or to grant any differentials not in 
excess of such differences. It does not 
require the differential, if granted, to be 
the arithmetical equivalent of the differ- 
ence. It is sufficient that it does not ex- 


(b) “* * * resulting from the differing 
methods or quantities in which such com- 
modities are to such purchasers sold or 
delivered * * *,” 

. This limits the differences in cost which 

may be honored in support of price differ- 
entials, to those marginal differences 
demonstrable as between the particular 
customers concerned in the discrimination. 
It is designed, among other things, to 
preclude the grant of a discrimination to 
a particular customer equal to the whole 
saving in cost resulting to the seller’s 
entire volume of business as augmented 
by that customer’s patronage; to pre- 
clude also differentials based on allocated 
or imputed, as distinguished from actual, 
differences in cost, representing particular 
facilities or departments which the fav- 
ored customer may not have immediately 
utilized, but with which the seller cannot 
dispense in the general conduct of his 
business. 

It is designed, in short, to leave the test 
of a permissible differential upon the 
question: If the more favored customer 
were sold in the same quantities and by 
the same methods of sale and delivery as 
the customer not so favored, how much 
more per unit would it actually cost the 
seller to do so, his other business remain- 
ing the same? The particular words “re- 
sulting from” and “to such purchasers,” 
as here used, are deemed competent to 
narrow the permitted differentials to those 
limits, and it seems eminently fair and 
just that they should be so limited. No 
particular customer should be permitted 
distinctively to claim the benefit, nor re- 
quired distinctively to bear the burden, 
of the immediate use or nonuse of fa- 
cilities which the seller must maintain for 
his business generally. (3) and (4). 

Mr. Teegarden, in explaining price dif- 
ferentials in the cost of manufacture, 
makes this observation at page 256 of the 
Hearings: 

“It permits differences in the cost of 
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manufacture to be translated into price 
differentials only when they result ‘from 
the differing methods or quantities in 
which such commodities are to such pur- 
chasers sold or delivered.’ In this, still 
further emphasis should be given to the 
words ‘to such purchasers.’ The differ- 
ence in cost must be measured as between 
the purchasers for whom and against 
whom the discrimination is granted, not 
as between the seller’s entire business 
with and without the favored purchaser’s 
order, 

“Suppose, for example, a manufacturer 
with 5,000,000 units of volume has a unit 
cost of 80 cents and a large buyer 
offers him an additional million, with 
which added volume he will be able to 
reduce his unit cost to 75 cents. That 
buyer could not under this bill be given 
that saving of 5 cents on the whole 
1,000,000 units or indeed, even on his own 
million, unless it were granted likewise to 
other customers. That saving results only 
from the manufacturer’s greater volume 
of business as a whole, not from any dif- 
ference between the last buyer’s order 
and the orders of his other customers. 
While the saving would not be possible 
without the last order in addition to the 
others, neither would it be possible with- 
out the others in addition to that one. 
The case would be precisely the same if 
the manufacturer were selling to the 
chain first and then added the other cus- 
tomers. To entitle that chain to a differ- 
ential from other customers, there must, 
under the bill, be a showing of a differ- 
ence in cost in handling its business made 
possible by the differing methods therein 
employed, or quantities involved, as com- 
pared with those involved in handling the 
business of any other particular customer 
to whom the same discount is not given. 


FTC Can Set Quantity Limits 


PROVIDED, HOWEVER, THAT THE 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION MAY, 
AFTER DUE INVESTIGATION AND 
HEARING TO ALL INTERESTED 
PARTIES, FIX AND ESTABLISH 
QUANTITY LIMITS AND REVISE THE 
SAME AS IT FINDS NECESSARY, AS 
TO PARTICULAR COMMODITIES QR 
CLASSES OF COMMODITIES, WHERE 
IT FINDS THAT AVAILABLE PUR- 
CHASERS IN GREATER QUANTITIES 
ARE SO FEW AS TO RENDER DIF- 
rERENTIALS ON ACCOUNT THEREOF 
INJURIOUS, UNJUSTLY DISCRIMINA- 
TORY OR PROMOTIVE OF MONOPOLY 
IN ANY LINE OF COMMERCE: AND 
THE FOREGOING SHALL THEN NOT 
BE CONSTRUED TO PERMIT DIFFER- 
ENTIALS BASED ON DIFFERENCES 
IN| QUANTITIES GREATER THAN 
THOSE SO FIXED AND _ ESTAB- 
LISHED; 


This proviso permits the Federal Trade 
Commission, after investigation and hear- 
ing, to fix and establish quantity limits, 
beyond which quantity price differentials 
shall not be permitted, even when sup- 
ported by cost differences of the character 
authorized earlier in the paragraph. This 
proviso rests upon the principle that 
where even an admitted economy is of a 
character that is possible only to a very 
few units of overshadowing size in a par- 
ticular trade or industry, it may become 
in their hands an instrument that lessens 
competition and that tends to create a 
monopoly; and that in forbidding its use 
and foregoing its benefits the public is 
merely insuring its freedom from mon- 
opoly control. (2) and (4). 

The report of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary stated: 

“The above proviso commits to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission the power to act 
in the premises as and when the need 
arises, and to act appropriately to the 
nature of the need, after possessing if- 
self of all pertinent information. It is not 
designed to confer upon the Commission 
carte blanche authority to regulate quan- 
tity discounts without rule or guide, but 
only to permit it to fix limits in quantities 
for which quantity price differentlais may 
be granted, guided by the principle long 
recognized in antitrust law administra- 
tion; that the economies of mere size do 


not justify the risk of monopoly.” (Re- 
port of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, pp. 10-11.) 


Where Purchasers Are Few 


Further discussion on this section of the 
bill is contained at page 6666 of Vol. 80 
of the Record: 

“Mr. Vandenberg: Mr. President, I 
now desire to ask for a little more light 
on the final proviso at the top of p. 6; and 
I am forced to do so because of the rejection 
of the amendment I offered a short time 
ago. It seems to me the rejection of the 
amendment scarcely carries the intent and 
influence and purpose of the bill out of 
the field of retail merchandising and into 
the field of manufacture and industrial 
production, and that becomes a very seri- 
ous question, which has not been can- 
vassed in any substantial degree at all. 

“The Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Rob- 
inson) when he was discussing my 
amendment, referred to the fact that it 
related to the automotive production busi- 
ness. While it did not so relate in terms, 
it obviously would relate to automobile 
production, and I therefore desire to recur 
to automotive production for the purpose 
of submitting an inquiry to the Senator 
from Arkansas and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. (Mr. Logan). At the top of p. 6, 
the final proviso regarding the question of 
omitting price differentials on account of 
quantity is limited to cases where buyers 
are so few as thus to be promotive of 
monopoly. I wondef whether the Senator 
from Kentucky can tell me what that 
means in specific terms. How few do 
purchasers have to become before they 
are inherently suspect? 

“Mr. Logan: Mr. President, let me say 
to the Senator from Michigan that, as 
provided in the bill, they must be so few 
that their practices in securing discounts 
because of quantity tend to form a 
monopoly. The discounts which they re- 
ceive by reason of the size of their pur- 
chases must be unjustly discriminatory or 
promotive of monopoly before the Federal 
Trade Commission may consider them. 

“Suppose, for instance, one of the large 
automotive companies is engaged in sell- 
ing a certain fixture to the automobile 
trade. One company to which it sells has 
purchasing power so great that it can buy 
in lots, say, of $10,000,000. Another com- 
pany, engaged in manufacturing and sell- 
ing automobiles, may be able to buy only 
$100,000 worth or a million dollars’ worth, 
while the larger one could buy $10,000,000 
worth. If increasingly larger quantity 
discounts are permitted, when one com- 
pany’s purchases get up to the tremendous 
sum of $10,000,000 while the other cannot 
purchase more than the amount I have 
stated, it would seem to me that there can 
be no harm in saying that in allowing 
quantity discounts there shall be taken 
into consideration how far the competitors 
can go, and the quantity limit shall be 
fixed where there will be competition. 

“Mr. Vandenberg: Is it not a fact that 
this provision was written entirely with 
the fleld of retail merchandising in mind, 
and that it never was contemplated that 
it was intended to reach into industrial 
production? 

“Mr. Logan: But I apprehend that if 
we attempt to make exemptions of par- 
ticular classes of business we may run 
into difficulties with the Supreme Court. 
Congress at one time passed several laws 
exempting farmers from certain antitrust 
legislation, but the Supreme Court said, 
‘You cannot do that.’ If we exempt one 
group, and make the law apply to another, 
I am afraid we may have some serious 
constitutional difficulty. 


AND PROVIDED FURTHER, THAT 
NOTHING HEREIN CONTAINED 
SHALL PREVENT PERSONS EN- 
GAGED IN SELLING GOODS, WARES, 
OR MERCHANDISE IN COMMERCE 
FROM SELECTING THEIR OWN CUS- 
TOMERS IN BONA FIDE TRANSAC- 
TIONS AND NOT IN RESTRAINT OF 
TRADE; AND PROVIDED FURTHER, 
THAT NOTHING HEREIN CONTAINED 
SHALL PREVENT PRICE CHANGES 
FROM TIME TO TIME WHERE IN RE- 
SPONSE TO CHANGING CONDITIONS 
AFFECTING THE MARKET FOR OR 
THE MARKETABILITY OF THE 
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GOODS CONCERNED, SUCH AS BUT 
NOT LIMITED TO ACTUAL OR IMMI- 
NENT DETERIORATION OF PERISH- 
ABLE GOODS, OBSOLESCENCE OF 
SEASONAL GOODS, DISTRESS SALES 
UNDER COURT PROCESS, OR SALES 
IN GOOD FAITH IN DISCONTINU- 
ANCL OL BUSINESS IN THE GOODS 
CONCERNED. 


Prices on Distress Goods, Etc. 


The first proviso above is retained from 
the present act and therefore requires no 
comment, With reference to the second 
proviso, Mr. Utterback, in reporting from 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
stated at page 11 of the report: 

“Subparagraph (3) exempts price 
changes in response to changing condi- 
tions affecting the market for or the mar- 
ketability of the goods concerned, such as, 
but not limited to, actual or imminent 
deteriorations of perishable goods, obsoles- 
cence of seasonal goods, distress sales 
under court process or sales in good faith 
in discontinuance of business in the goods 
concerned. While it is not believed that 
the principal prohibitions of section 2 (a) 
apply in any case to such price changes, 
nor has such construction ever been sug- 
gested or contended for under present 
section 2, this specific exemption is in- 
cluded as an added precaution to safe- 
guard the ready disposition of goods 
characterized by fluid market conditions.” 

Congressman Utterback at the time of 
the passage of the bill in the House, ex- 
plained the above proviso as follows, at 
page 9560, Vol. 80 of the Congressional 
Record: 

“This, however, is intended for protec- 
tion of purely legitimate trade movements. 
The merchant or manufacturer who re- 
sorts to it as a cloak for price discrimina- 
tions contrary to the spirit and purpose 
of this bill is likely to pay dearly for the 
lessons of experience. Wherever there are 
suspicious circumstances to indicate that 
such was the intent, the burden of proof, 
as in the case of other provisions grant- 
ing exemptions from the bill, is upon the 
seller or other offender claiming the bene- 
fit of the proviso. The liberty of price 
changes from time to time, as herein con- 
ferred, may not be held to extend, for 
example, to a price drop placed in effect 
one-half hour before the expected arrival 
of a large buyer representative whom it 
is desired to favor, with its restoration 
upward a half hour after his departure. 
Whether price changes are of a character 
justified by the causes here described in a 
question of fact, and where that question 
comes to issue, the burden of proof is 
upon the offending party claiming its pro- 
tection.” 


(b) UPON PROOF BEING MADE, AT 
ANY HEARING ON A COMPLAINT 
UNDER THIS SECTION, THAT THERE 
HAS BEEN DISCRIMINATION IN 
PRICES OR SERVICES OR FACILITIES 
FURNISHED, THE BURDEN OF RE- 
BUTTING THE PRIMA-FACIE CASE 
THUS MADE BY SHOWING JUSTIFI- 
CATION SHALL BE UPON THE PER- 
SON CHARGED WITH A VIOLATION 
OF THIS SECTION, AND UNLESS 
JUSTIFICATION SHALL BE AFFIRMA- 
TIVELY SHOWN, THE COMMISSION IS 
AUTHORIZED TO ISSUE AN ORDER 
TERMINATING THE DISCRIMINA- 
TION. PROVIDED, HOWEVER, THAT 
NOTHING HEREIN CONTAINED 
SHALL PREVENT A SELLER REBUT- 
TING THE PRIMA-FACIE CASE THUS 
MADE BY SHOWING THAT HIS 
LOWER PRICE OR THE FURNISHING 
OF SERVICES OR FACILITIES TO ANY 
PURCHASER OR PURCHASERS WAS 
MADE IN GOOD FAITH TO MEET AN 
BQUALLY LOW PRICE OF A COM- 
PETITOR, OR THE SERVICES OR 
FACILITIES FURNISHED BY A COM- 
PETITOR. 

Congressman Utterback, at the time of 


the passage of the bill in the House, ex- 
plained the above proviso as follows, at 
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page 9560, Vol. 80 of the Congressional 
Record: 


Meeting Competition’s Price 


“In connection with the above rule as 
to burden of proof, it is also provided that 
a seller may show that his lower price 
was made in good faith to meet an equally 
low price of a competitor, or that his fur- 
nishing of services or facilities was made 
in good faith to meet those furnished by 
a competitor. It is to be noted, however, 
that this does not set up the meeting of 
competition as an absolute bar to a charge 
of discrimination under the bill. It merely 
permits it to be shown in evidence. This 
provision is entirely procedural. It does 
not determine substantive rights, liabili- 
ties and duties. They are fixed in the 
other provisions of the bill. It leaves it 
a question of fact to be determined in 
each case, whether the competition to be 
met was such as to justify the discrimina- 
tion given, as one lying within the limita- 
tions laid down by the bill, and whether 
the way in which the competition was met 
lies within the latitude allowed by those 
limitations. 

“This procedural provision cannot be 
construed as a carte blanche exemption 
to violate the bill so long as a competitor 
can be shown to have violated it first, nor 
so long as that competition cannot be met 
without the use of oppressive discrimina- 
tions in violation of the obvious intent of 
the bill.” 


(c) THAT IT SHALL BE UNLAWFUL 
FOR ANY PERSON ENGAGED IN COM- 
MERCE, IN THE COURSE OF SUCH 
COMMERCE, TO PAY OR GRANT, OR 
TO RECEIVE OR ACCEPT, ANYTHING 
OF VALUE AS A COMMISSION, BRO- 
KERAGE, OR OTHER COMPENSATION, 
OR ANY ALLOWANCE OR DISCOUNT 
IN LIEU THEREOF, EXCEPT FOR 
SERVICES RENDERED IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH THE SALE OR PURCHASE 
OF GOODS, WARES, OR MERCHAN- 
DISE, EITHER TO THE OTHER PARTY 
TO SUCH TRANSACTION OR TO AN 
AGENT, REPRESENTATIVE, OR 
OTHER INTERMEDIARY THEREIN 
WHERE SUCH INTERMEDIARY IS 
ACTING IN FACT FOR OR IN BE- 
HALF, OR IS SUBJECT TO THE DI- 
RECT OR INDIRECT CONTROL, OF 
ANY PARTY TO SUCH TRANSACTION 
OTHER THAN THE PERSON BY 
WHOM SUCH COMPENSATION IS SO 
GRANTED OR PAID. 


Payment of Brokerages 


Congressman Utterback at the time of 
the passage of the bill in the House, ex- 
plained the above proviso as follows, at 
page 9561, Vol. 80 of the Congressional 


“The bill prohibits payment or allow- 
ance of brokerage or commission except 
for services rendered. As explained more 
fully in the report of the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, this refers to true 
brokerage services rendered in fact for 
the party who pays for them, whether he 
be an agent employed and paid by the 
seller to find market outlets or one em- 
ployed and paid by the buyer to find 
sources of supply. As the bill further 
enumerates, it prohibits the payment or 
allowance of commissions or brokerage on 
the purchase or sale of goods either to 
the other party to the transaction or to an 
intermediary who is acting in fact for or 
under the control of the other party to 
the transaction; that is, the party other 
than the one who pays the commission or 
brokerage in question. There is nothing 
in the bill that requires the employment 
of a broker; there is nothing to prevent 
sales direct from seller to buyer. But if 
an intermediary is employed, and is in 
fact acting for or under the control of 
the buyer, then the seller cannot pay him. 
Or if he is acting for or under the control 
of the seller, then the buyer cannot pay 
him. And where sales are made from 
buyer to seller, in the nature of the case 
no brokerage services are rendered by 
either, and no payment or allowance on 


account thereof can be made by either 
party to the other.” 

There are quoted below the remarks of 
Senator Logan on the Floor of the Senate 
referring to section (c) as represented at 
page 3229 of Vol. 80 of the Record: 

“The legitimate broker has an impor- 
tant place in trade, and it is not intended 
to interfere at all with his legitimate 
business. Where he is employed by the 
buyer in the field to find a source of sup- 
ply, or by the seller to find a market, he 
is discharging a sound and reasonable 
function, and is entitled to appropriate 
compensation by the one he serves. It is 
an entirely different thing, however, to 
allow payment or allowance under the 
guise of brokerage where no such service 
is rendered, and where the supposed 
broker is only a dummy pointed out by 
the buyer to the seller, rather than one 
who brings the buyer to the seller. This 
scheme corrupts a legitimate function to 
the purposes of competitive discrimina- 
tion. The relationship existing between a 
broker and his client is fiduciary. To 
allow a broker to collect from a client 
for services rendered to the adverse party 
is a violation of that relationship. Such 
rebates, fostered by schemes under the 
guise of brokerage, for the sole purpose 
of bringing about unfair discriminations, 
should not be allowed, and are prohibited 
by this bill.” 

Mr. Teegarden, at page 453 of the Com- 
mittee Hearings, stated as follows: 

“Furnishing services or facilities them- 
selves are things of value, and the opera- 
tive effect of this clause is therefore ade- 
quately included in the Patman bill. To 
the extent that payments might be made 
without any purported return in services 
or facilities, such payments would be sub- 
ject to the prohibitions of section (a) or 
(b) against direct or indirect price dis- 
crimination or against allowances in lieu 
of brokerage direct to the customer.” 


(d) THAT IT SHALL BE UNLAWFUL 
FOR ANY PERSON ENGAGED IN COM- 
MERCE TO PAY OR CONTRACT FOR 
THE PAYMENT OF ANYTHING OF 
VALUE TO OR FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
A CUSTOMER OF SUCH PERSON IN 
THE COURSE OF SUCH COMMERCE 
AS COMPENSATION OR IN CONSID- 
ERATION FOR ANY SERVICES OR 
FACILITIES FURNISHED BY OR 
THROUGH SUCH CUSTOMER IN CON- 
NECTION WITH THE PROCESSING, 
HANDLING, SALE, OR OFFERING FOR 
SALE OF ANY PRODUCTS OR COM- 
MODITIES MANUFACTURED, SOLD, 
OR OFFERED FOR SALE BY SUCH 
PERSON, UNLESS SUCH PAYMENT OR 
CONSIDERATION IS AVAILABLE ON 
PROPORTIONALLY EQUAL TERMS TO 
ALL OTHER CUSTOMERS COMPETING 
IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF SUCH 
PRODUCTS OR COMMODITIES. 


Congressman Utterback at the time of 
the passage of the bill in the House, ex- 
plained the above proviso as follows, at 
p. 9561, Vol. 80 of the Congressional 
Record: 

“The bill prohibits the seller from paying 
the customer for services or facilities fur- 
nished by the latter in connection with 
the seller’s goods, unless such payment is 
available on proportionally equal terms to 
all other competing customers. The exist- 
ing evil at which this part of the bill is 
aimed is, of course, the grant of discrim- 
inations under the guise of payments for 
advertising and promotional _ services 
which, whether or not the services are 
actually rendered as agreed, results in an 
advantage to the customer so favored as 
compared with others who have to bear 
the cost of such services themselves. The 
prohibitions of the bill, however, are made 
intentionally broader than this one sphere, 
in order to prevent evasion in resort to 
others by which the same purpose might 
be accomplished, and it prohibits payment 
for such services or facilities, whether 
furnished ‘in connection with the process- 
ing, handling, sale, or offering for sale’ 
of the products concerned. 

“Such an allowance becomes unjust when 
the service is not rendered as agreed and 
paid for, or when if rendered, the payment 
is grossly in excess of its value, or when 
in any case the customer is deriving from 
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as 


as 


it equal benefit to his own business and 
is thus enabled to shift to his vendor sub- 
stantial portions of his own advertising 
cost, while a smaller competitor, unable 
to command such allowances, cannot do 


so.” (3) 


Proportionally Equal Terms 


The expression “proportionally equal 
terms” called forth the following discus- 
sion on the floor of the Senate at the time 
of the passage of the bill, at which time 
Mr. Logan was in charge of the bill, all 
reported at page 3231 of volume 80 of 
the Record. 

Mr. Logan: If the seller grants an 
advertising allowance to one customer 
there is no reason why he should not 
grant, under identical circumstances, the 
same allowance to another customer 
based upon the quantity of the purchases. 
If one man buys $100,000.00 in goods and 
should be allowed $1,000.00 for advertis- 
ing purposes, and another buys $10,000.00 
in goods, he ought to be allowed $100.00 
for advertising. That is not prohibited 
by the bill. So long as the same advertis- 
ing allowances are made _ proportionally 
on the amount of purchases there is no 
prohibition in the bill against them. The 
bill does not prohibit anything except 
those purchases which tend to destroy 
competitior and bring about monopoly. 


(e) THAT IT SHALL BE UNLAWFUL 
FOR ANY PERSON TO DISCRIMINATE 
IN FAVOR OF ONE PURCHASER 
AGAINST ANOTHER PURCHASER OR 
PURCHASERS OF A COMMODITY 
BOUGHT FOR RESALE, WITH OR 
WITHOUT PROCESSING, BY CON- 
TRACTING TO FURNISH OR FUR- 
NISHING, OR BY CONTRIBUTING TO 
THE FURNISHING OF, ANY SERVICES 
OR FACILITIES CONNECTED WITH 
THE PROCESSING, HANDLING, SALE 
OR OFFERING FOR SALE OF SUCH 
COMMODITY SO PURCHASED UPON 
TERMS NOT ACCORDED TO ALL PUR- 
CHASERS ON PROPORTIONALLY 
EQUAL TERMS. 


Congressman Utterback at the time of 
the passage of the bill in the House, ex- 
plained the above proviso as follows, at 
p. 9561, Vol. 80 of the Congressional 
Record: 

“The bill also prohibits the seller from 
furnishing services or facilities to the 
purchaser in connection with the process- 
ing, handling, or sale of the commodities 
concerned unless they are accorded to all 
purchasers on proportionally equal terms 
Again the last phrase has references to 
the several purchasers’ equipment and 
ability to satisfy the terms upon which 
the offer is made, or the services, or facili- 
ties furnished to any other purchaser. 

“There are many ways in which adver- 
tising, sales and other services and facili- 
ties may be either furnished or paid for 
by the seller upon terms that will at once 
satisfy the requirements of the bill con- 
cerning equitable treatment of all cus- 
tomers, and at the same time satisfy the 
legitimate business needs of both the 
seller and the purchaser.” 


(f) THAT IT SHALL BE UNLAWFUL 
FOR ANY PERSON ENGAGED IN COM- 
MERCE, IN THE COURSE OF SUCH 
COMMERCE, KNOWINGLY TO INDUCE 
OR RECEIVE A DISCRIMINATION IN 
PRICE WHICH IS PROHIBITED BY 
THIS SECTION. 


Congressman Utterback at the time of 
the passage of the bill in the House, ex- 
plained the above proviso as follows, at 
Pp. 9561, Vol. 80 of the Congressional 
tecord: : 

“This paragraph makes the buyer liable 
for knowingly inducing or receiving any 
discrimination in price which is unlawful 
under the first paragraph of the amend- 
ment. That applies both to direct and 
indirect discrimination; and where, for 
example, there is discrimination in terms 
of sale, or in allowances connected or 
related to the contract of sale, of such a 
character as to constitute or effect an 
indirect discrimination in price, the lia- 
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bility for knowingly inducing or receiving 
such discrimination or allowance is clearly 
provided for under the later paragraph 
above referred to.’’ 

SEC. 2. THAT NOTHING HEREIN 
CONTAINED SHALL AFFECT RIGHTS 
OF ACTION ARISING, OR LITIGATION 
PENDING, OR ORDERS OF THE FED- 
ERAL TRADE COMMISSION ISSUED 
AND IN EFFECT OR PENDING ON 
REVIEW, BASED ON SECTION 2 OF 
SAID ACT OF OCTOBER 15, 1914, 
PRIOR TO THE EFFECTIVE DATE OF 
THIS AMENDATORY ACT: PROVIDED, 
THAT WHERE, PRIOR TO THE EF- 
FECTIVE DATE OF THIS AMENDA- 
TORY ACT, THE FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION HAS ISSUED AN ORDER 
REQUIRING ANY PERSON TO CEASE 
AND DESIST FROM A VIOLATION OF 
SECTION 2 OF SAID ACT OF OCTOBER 
15, 1914, AND SUCH ORDER IS PEND- 
ING ON REVIEW OR IS IN EFFECT, 
EITHER AS ISSUED OR AS AFFIRMED 
OR MODIFIED BY A COURT OF COM- 
PETENT JURISDICTION, AND THE 
COMMISSION SHALL HAVE REASON 
TO BELIEVE THAT SUCH PERSON 
HAS COMMITTED, USED OR CARRIED 
ON, SINCE THE EFFECTIVE DATE OF 
THIS AMENDATORY ACT, OR IS COM- 
MITTING, USING OR CARRYING ON, 
ANY ACT, PRACTICE OR METHOD IN 
VIOLATION OF ANY OF THE PROVI- 
SIONS OF SAID SECTION 2 AS 
AMENDED BY THIS ACT, IT MAY RE- 
OPEN SUCH ORIGINAL PROCEEDING 
AND MAY ISSUE AND SERVE UPON 
SUCH PERSON ITS COMPLAINT, SUP- 
PLEMENTARY TO THE ORIGINAL 
COMPLAINT, STATING ITS CHARGES 
IN THAT RESPECT. THEREUPON 
THE SAME PROCEEDING SHALL BE 
HAD UPON SUCH SUPPLEMENTARY 
COMPLAINT AS PROVIDED IN SEC- 
TION 11 OF SAID ACT OF OCTOBER 
15, 1914. IF UPON SUCH HEARING 
THE COMMISSION SHALL BE OF THE 
OPINION THAT ANY ACT, PRACTICE, 
OR METHOD CHARGED IN SAID SUP- 
PLEMENTARY COMPLAINT HAS 
BEEN COMMITTED, USED, OR CAR- 
RIED ON SINCE THE EFFECTIVE 
DATE OF THIS AMENDATORY ACT, 
OR IS BEING COMMITTED, USED OR 
CARRIED ON, IN VIOLATION OF SAID 
SECTION 2 AS AMENDED BY THIS 
ACT, IT SHALIL. MAKE A REPORT IN 
WRITING IN WHICH IT SHALL STATE 
ITS FINDINGS AS TO THE FACTS AND 
SHALL ISSUE AND SERVE UPON 
SUCH PERSON ITS ORDER MODIFY- 
ING OR AMENDING ITS ORIGINAL 
ORDER TO INCLUDE ANY ADDI- 
TIONAL VIOLATIONS OF LAW SO 
FOUND. THEREAFTER THE PROVI- 
STONS OF SECTION 11 OF SAID ACT 
OF OCTOBER 15, 1914, AS TO REVIEW 
\ND ENFORCEMENT OF ORDERS OF 
THE COMMISSION SHALL IN ALL 
THINGS APPLY TO SUCH MODIFIED 
OR AMENDED ORDER. IF UPON RE- 
VIEW AS PROVIDED IN SAID SEC- 
TION 11 THE COURT SHALL SET 
ASIDE SUCH MODIFIED OR AMEND- 
ED ORDER, THE ORIGINAL ORDER 
SHALL NOT BE AFFECTED THEREBY, 
BUT IT SHALL BE AND REMAIN IN 
FORCE AND EFFECT AS FULLY AND 
TO THE SAME EXTENT AS IF SUCH 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROCEEDINGS 
HAD NOT BEEN TAKEN. 


Congressman UWtterback at the time of 
the passage of the bill in the House ex- 
plained the above section as follows, at 
p. 9561, Vol. 80 of the Congressional 


Record: 
“Section 2 of the bill—not section 2 of 


the Clayton Act, which section 1 of this 
bill proposes to amend—imposes tempo- 
rary procedural requirements applicable 
to pending rights of action, complaints, or 
litigation, and is designed to enable the 
revision of existing or future orders of 
the Federal Trade Commission arising out 
of such claims harmoniously with the 
provisions of this amendment without the 
necessity of instituting a new proceeding.” 


SEC. 3. IT SHALL BE UNLAWFUL 
FOR ANY PERSON ENGAGED IN COM- 
MERCE, IN THE COURSE OF SUCH 
COMMERCE, TO BE A PARTY TO, OR 
ASSIST IN, ANY TRANSACTION OF 
SALE, OR CONTRACT TO SELL, 
WHICH DISCRIMINATES TO HIS 
KNOWLEDGE AGAINST COMPETI- 
TORS OF THE PURCHASER, IN THAT, 
ANY DISCOUNT, REBATE, ALLOW- 
ANCE, OR ADVERTISING SERVICE 
CHARGE IS GRANTED TO THE PUR- 
CHASER OVER AND ABOVE ANY DIS- 
COUNT, REBATE, ALLOWANCE, OR 
ADVERTISING SERVICE CHARGE 
AVAILABLE AT THE TIME OF SUCH 
TRANSACTION TO SAID COMPETI- 
TORS IN RESPECT OF A SALE OF 
GOODS OF LIKE GRADE, QUALITY, 
AND QUANTITY; TO SELL, OR CON- 
TRACT TO SELL, GOODS IN ANY 
PART OF THE UNITED STATES AT 
PRICES LOWER THAN THOSE EX- 
ACTED BY SAID PERSON’ ELSE- 
WHERE IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE PURPOSE OF DESTROYING COM- 
PETITION, OR ELIMINATING A COM- 
PETITOR IN SUCH PART OF THE 
UNITED STATES; OR, TO SELL, OR 
CONTRACT TO SELL, GOODS AT UN- 
REASONABLY LOW PRICES FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF DESTROYING COMPETI- 
TION OR ELIMINATING A _ COM- 
PETITOR. ANY PERSON VIOLATING 
ANY OF THE PROVISIONS OF THIS 
SECTION SHALL, UPON CONVICTION 
THEREOF, BE FINED NOT MORE 
THAN $5,000 OR IMPRISONED NOT 
MORB THAN ONE YEAR, OR BOTH. 


Congressman Utterback at the time of 
the passage of the bill in the House ex- 
plained the above section as follows, at 
p. 9561, Vol. 80 of the Congressional 
Record: 


The Status of Cooperatives 


“Section 3 of the bill sets aside certain 
practices therein described and attaches 
to their commission the criminal penalties 
of fine and imprisonment therein provided. 
It does not effect the scope or operation 
of the prohibitions or limitations laid 
down by the Clayton Act amendment pro- 


vided for in section 1. It authorizes 
nothing therein prohibited. Tt detracts 
nothing from them. Most of the acts 


which it does prohibit lie also within the 
prohibitions of that amendment. In that 
sphere this section merely attaches to 
them its criminal penalties in addition to 
the civil liabilities and remedies already 
provided by the Clayton Act.” 


SEC. 4. NOTHING IN THIS ACT 
SHALL PREVENT A COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION FROM RETURNING TO 
ITS MEMBERS, PRODUCERS, OR CON- 
SUMERS THE WHOLE, OR ANY PART 
OF, THE NET EARNINGS OR SUR- 
PLUS RESULTING FROM ITS TRAD- 
ING OPERATIONS, IN PROPORTION 
TO THEIR PURCHASES OR SALES 
FROM, TO, OR THROUGH THE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Congressman Utterback at the time of 
the passage of the bill in the House ex- 
plained the above section as follows, at 
p. 9561, Vol. 80 of the Congressional 
Record: 
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“Section 4 represents another provision 


added to the bill in the fullness of cau- 
tion to protect the distribution of coop- 
tive earnir or irpl imong their 
embers mn a patronage basis. In the 
’ if cooperatives with others they 

re, of course, the protections and guar 

th of the bill a to equal treatment 
i equal opportunity which it extends to 
prod 3; manufacturers, and merchants 
iv t lt and mmerce renel illy. It 
eave the members of cooperatives fre 
to seck tl h cooperative endeavor the 
eco! ! ‘ ind ivin of n S operation 
" t t} i ‘ ny ed with 

‘ ‘ ' titors, any 

eal « , nd I hich those 
el e ther ind which 

t} ten 1 » not receive There is 
not t t s« ! f the bill that dis 
t hie ( tive either favorably 
t nf bly, from other agencies in the 
rear of } luction and trade, so far 
s concer! their dealings vith others.” 


No F.T.C. Opinion 
in Advance of Cases 
(Continued from page 1a) 


new price discrimination law the cam- 
pany was unable to fulfill the require- 
ments of the contract. 


Willard Hl. T rpe, of Dun & Brad- 
trect Inc., |} int out that the Goodyear 
ade led by the F.T.C. on March 5 
heard under 
as well as the old, without great change 
vidence or arguments. “It is 
important to remember that all of the 
principles of the old act on which this 
particular case was fought are reiterated 
and, in the inion of Congress, strength- 
ened in the new. As a re-statement of 
the Clayton Act, the legislative definition 
of what constitutes price discrimination 
is tightened and the provisions for en- 
forcement by the government strength- 
ened: as an addition to it, both for their 
vn sake and to increase the effectiveness 
of existing controls, regulation is extended 
over functional aspects of price heretofore 
left free, such as brokerage and advertis- 
ing allowances. 

“The new law concerns itself with any 
lessening of competition in which the 
seller is directly engaged, and then 
reaches on explicitly into competition on 
the part of his customers, or even of his 
customers’ customers, or of his own com- 
petition with his customers.” 

The outstanding claims made during 
the Goodyear-Sears hearings for and 
against control over price discrimination 
gain added significance through the pass- 
ize of the Robinson-Patman Act. Readers 
interested in an unbiased review of that 
case may secure from Dun & Bradstreet 
a pamphlet reproduction of a series of 
articles by Edwin B. George which ap- 
peared in their monthly reports. Follow- 
ing are excerpts from these articles. 

oth parties to the controversy agreed 
that independent retailers had lost heavily 
in terms of the proportion of the total 
renewal business that they were able to 
secure. The decline was from 89.8% in 
1926 to 63.8% in 1933. The lost business 
went to a variety of new elements in the 
market—mail order houses, chain stores, 
stores owned by tire manufacturers, and 
refinery-owned filling stations. 


Not What Happened, 
but Why 


The vital issue was not that such a 
diversion took place, but why. Goodyear 
attorneys insisted that the development 
was a natural one in consonance with the 
times—that new methods of distribution 
are common to the American tradition 
and where one firm succeeds in a new 
experiment, others inevitably follow; that 
Sears marched with the vanguard but did 
not organize or lead it. With this all- 
important contention, the F.T.C. flatly dis- 
agreed and held that Sears’ low-priced 
competition was the cause of and not 
merely coincidental with the growth of 
these other and competitive forms of dis- 
tribution. The opposing arguments ran 
omewhat as follows: 

While admitting dealer losses, Goodyear 
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maintained that they could not be charged 
either to its contract with Sears or its 
treatment of its own dealers. They con- 
tended that Goodyear brand tires showed 
a larger percentage of total renewal sales 
in the retail market in 1933 than in 1926, 
that the volume of sales of Goodyear in 
dependent dealers in 1933 was only a little 
less than in 1926, and that under their 


liberal discount policies their dealers were 
in the main able to hold their own. They 
had contracts with 25,000 dealers in 1926 
and with 23,000 in 1933. In addition, by 


the latter year they had added 
sub de ilers. 

The normal gross profits possible to 
dealers under suggested resale price levels 
ranged in the main between 20% and 25°. 
In addition, the ability of efficient outlets 
to meet competition was augmented by a 
bonus system for volume which varied 
from 10% to 12.59% during the years 
through 1932 to as much as 22.5% there- 
after 

Many dealers testifled before the Com- 
mission that in their experience Sears- 
Roebuck had had no more effect on the 
retailing of tires than the normal well- 
financed and aggressive competitor. They 
credited their ability to continue in busi- 
ness, even though selling at prices sub- 
stantially above those offered by Sears, to 
the greater prestige of the Goodyear 
brand, the tendency on the part of the 
public to replace original equipment with 
tires of the same make, and the effect of 
widespread and continuous national ad- 
vertising. 

On the other hand, 144 witnesses called 
by the Commission, quite a number of 
whom had gone out of business, charged 
Sears’ low-priced competition with their 
failure or current difficulties. Goodyear’s 
attorneys denied the representativeness 
of these adverse witnesses, arguing that 
weak operators would naturally be preju- 
diced against aggressive competitors re- 
gardless of reason and were in effect 
blaming Sears for both the depression and 
the embarrassing fact of their own in- 
competence, 

Additional points in the Goodyear argu- 
ment: Dealers were failing in substan- 
tial numbers long before 1926. The 
depression, supplemented by improvements 
in tire quality and longer mileage, tended 
to shrink the available market at the 
same time that new forms of distribution 
were invading it. Some of Sears’ un- 
popular selling policies such as long 
trade-in allowances and free inner-tubes 
were not adopted until volume already 
had been impaired by chaotic depression 
prices. 


25,000 


The Commission’s Analysis 


In contrast with the foregoing, the Com- 
mission’s analysis was that Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., with its price advantage in 
buying, was an important factor if not 
the foremost factor in initiating and per- 
petuating both mass distribution in the 
retail tire field and the price demoraliza- 
tion which characterized the competitive 
situation from the latter part of 1928. 
Even with liberal trade-in allowances, free 
tubes and pair prices, it was able to sell 
tires at a gross profit sometimes as high 
as 60% while independent retail dealers 
in most instances were unable to meet 
such prices and still have sufficient mar- 
gin to make their tire business self-sus- 
taining. The differential between the 
price actually paid by Sears and that paid 
by Goodyear dealers was approximately 
20% to 25% during the years 1926, 1927, 
1928 and 1929, the period of most rapid 
growth. The entry of other mass dis- 
tributors into the fleld was forced by this 
disparity and by the punishing use that 
Sears made of it, and was not embraced 
in admiring imitation. 

The Commission stressed the point that 
Sears’ heavy dependence on low price in 
its successful campaign to capture a lead- 
ing place in this market was illustrated 
by the fact that when in response to the 
pleas of manufacturers, competitors, banks 
and other interests in the industry it 
brought up its price to within 10% of the 
leading manufacturers’ first line prices in 
1933 and tried to follow the same trade-in 
allowances as the independent dealers, its 
volume declined sharply. In November, 
1933, its first step in recovering this vol- 
ume was to restore its 25% trade-in allow- 
ance plan. From 1926 to 1929, making 
free and vigorous use of the wide price 
differentials accorded it by Goodyear, 
Sears’ share of the replacement market 
rose from 2.77% to 9.6%. In the Com- 


mission’s view, Goodyear and its mass 
distributor, Sears, Roebuck, were really 
forcing a hopeless competitive battle upon 
other manufacturers and distributors not 
so fortunately situated, from which only 
the organizations with the lowest costs 
and the best financial resources could 
survive. 

While conceding that dealer testimony 
on the destructiveness of Sears’ competi- 
tion was conflicting, the Commission em- 
phasized the general admission by 
Goodyear’s witnesses that no other single 
competitor had been able to get as large 
a percentage of the retail tire business in 
the communities where Sears’ stores were 
located, in the same lengeth of time. 
he Commission therefore saddled upon 
Sears the principal responsibility for the 
growth of company stores, filling stations, 
and private brands, to the progressive 
detriment of the independent retail func- 
tion. Goodyear disputed this theory vig- 
orously but the Commission evidently felt 
that the injection of these new competi- 
tive elements, many of them having to 
operate at a loss or without proper as- 
sumption of overhead, was a desperate 
response to Sears’ price competition rather 
than a normal economic development. 


72 Tire Failures Since ’26 


The net effect of the Commission's rea- 
soning was therefore that the Goodyear- 
Sears contract had tended definitely to 
narrow the area of competition among 
retailers and if continued in force would 
still further narrow it. 

There appear to have been 104 pneu- 
matic tire and tube manufacturers in 
1926, selling their output. principally 
through independent retail tire dealers. 
In 1933 there were 32. 

Nine out of eleven testifying manufac- 
turers stated that competition of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. had adversely affected 
the companies that they represented. 

A significant part of the F.T.C. decision 
is that a low price to Sears is justified, 
but only to the extent that Goodyear's 
large sales to Sears were less expensive 
to make than its smaller sales to inde- 
pendent tire dealers and that the practice 
of giving large and powerful purchasers a 
disproportionately large discount is not 
justified, that it tends toward monopoly 
and the suppression of competition. 


How to Report 
Violations of the 
Robinson-Patman Act 


Otis B. Johnson, Secretary of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, informed SA.LrEs 
MANAGEMENT under date of July 18 that 
apparent violations of the act should be 
reported as follows: 

“Since the passage of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, the Commission has had a 
number of inquiries as to the method to 
be followed in calling the Commission’s 
attention to apparent violations and the 
procedure to be followed by the Commis- 
sion in the enforcement of the Act. Under 
the Commission's procedure anyone may 
eall its attention to the violation of any 
law over which the Commission has juris- 
diction. Such application should be in 
writing, signed by or on behalf of the 
applicant and should contain a definite 
statement of the facts and the name and 
address of the applicant and of the party 
complained of. If, upon investigation of 
the matters thus brought to its attention, 
the Commission has reason to believe that 
there is a violation of the law coming 
within its jurisdiction, and that the public 
interest would be served by the issuance 
of a formal complaint, the Commission 
will take steps to issue and serve such 
complaint. 


“The fact that the Commission is re- 
quired to follow certain formal procedure 
prescribed in the Act before it can say 
whether the Act has been violated makes 
it impractical for the Commission to ex- 
press informal opinions upon the legal 
status of matters presented on the basis 
of hypothetical or ex parte statements of 
fact.” 
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How One of America’s Crack 
Used Car Salesmen Works 


Canvassing and persistent follow-up are the two most im- 


portant points in L. J. Becker’s selling creed. By selling 176 


used cars in 1935, Becker won Cadillac’s award for the best 


record for the year in this branch of the company’s business. 


66 OCAL BOY MAKES GOOD 
IN BIG CITY” might well be 
the heading of this story, for 
it concerns a small-town sales- 

man who went to the big city a total 

stranger and promptly set the pace for 

his sophisticated associates. Within a 

year he was setting the pace for the 

whole country! But more of that 
later. 

L. J. Becker—34—who now sells 
used cars for the Cadillac-Cleveland 
Branch, is the salesman. For 12 
years Mr. Becker sold new cars in 
Elyria and Loraine—small towns near 
Cleveland. He did an exceptionally 
good job there, too; so fine a one, in 
fact, that he was invited to join the 
Cadillac-Cleveland Branch. He did 
so in November, 1934. There he led 
the used car sales organization through- 
out 1935. In December he won the 
national award for used car salesmen 
offered by the factory. In that one 
month he delivered 22 used cars hav- 
ing a gross value of $8,945 and his 
net sales were $7,970. 


“T Didn’t Know When to Quit” 


Those figures are worth studying, 
for they indicate that he not only -sold 
an exceptionally large number of ex- 
pensive used cars but that he also did 
very little trading, his trade-in allow- 
ances for the month totaling only 
$975. On the last day of the month 
alone he delivered four used cars 
which he had sold for a total of 
$2,100, and all four were ‘‘clean 
deals.”’ That is believed to be a rec- 
ord. 

For the entire year 1935 he sold 176 
used cars to retail purchasers for a 
total of approximately $52,000. His 
net sales, after deducting all trade-in 
allowances, were about $45,000. He 
also sold 37 cars at wholesale, but 
these don’t count, although some of 
these sales were quite as hard as others 
to retail customers. 

Viewed from any angle, Salesman 
Becker’s record is remarkable. But 
the most remarkable feature of it is 
the fact that this record was made dur- 
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Star Salesman L. J. Becker: “People are 

naturally somewhat suspicious of used 

s...So I begin by overcoming this 
resistance.” 


BY 
D. G. BAIRD 


ing his first year in a big city where 
he was totally unknown. He confesses 
that he still gets lost occasionally, but 
evidently he doesn’t lose many pros- 
pects. 

Mr. Becker began selling automo- 
biles as soon as he finished school, 
about fifteen years ago, and has never 
done anything else. He went through 
the Depression in the small towns. al- 
ready mentioned. They taught him a 
valuable lesson—above all, he learned 
to work hard and consistently. 

“During my five years in Loraine 
I made only two floor sales,’’ he says. 
“The rest was all ‘cold turkey.’ I 
was a member of a small sales: organi- 
zation in a small city and I had to 
dig—or else! I dug. I also learned 
that business perhaps more thoroughly 
than I otherwise would have, because 
I had to do everything myself. I 
made my own appraisals and operated 


practically independently. I sold new 
cars, appraised the trade-ins, had them 
reconditioned, then sold them. That 
taught me to understand the deal- 
et's problems, to work for the 
house, and at the same time to build 
for permanence by keeping my cus: 
tomers satisfied. Repeat business is 
important anywhere—it is imperative 
in a small city, where new prospects 
are scarce. I had one customer in 
Oberlin who bought twenty cars from 
me over a period of years. 

“I didn’t know when to quit. No 
one had ever told me what couldn’t 
be done, so I just kept on trying. I 
worked on one prospect for two years; 
called on him 52 times before I sold 
him. He lived 14 miles away, too! 
I finally sold him in 1933 and he has 
since bought a second car from me. 

“On the last day of 1935 I de- 
livered four used cars which I had 
sold for $2,100 and none involved a 
trade-in. But I had been working 
on those four prospects anywhere from 
ten days to four months.” 

Mr. Becker literally started from 
scratch in Cleveland. He had become 
acquainted with H. W. Shepard, 
branch manager there, through han- 
dling LaSalle cars. Mr. Shepard in- 
troduced him to Roy F. Kenney, 
sales manager, and Fred G. Stebick, 
used car manager, and that was the 
extent of his acquaintanceship in the 
city. But he knew there were many 
prospects in a city the size of Cleve- 
land and he was confident he could 
find them and sell them. 


“Lookers” Become “Customers” 


“I still live in Elyria, 32 miles from 
here,” he explains, “‘ and at first I 
worked on some of my old customers 
there and in other nearby towns, as 
well as some between here and there. 

“As to getting started here in 
Cleveland, though, I began by con- 
tacting prospects on the floor. This 
branch does considerable used car ad- 
vertising which brings many prospects 
to the salesroom and I have two floor 
days a week. At first, then, I would 
get the name and address of every 
prospect or “looker” who came in 
while I was on the floor. I would 
find out what he was interested in and 
if I couldn’t sell him right then, I 
would follow him up later. Perhaps 
he wanted something we didn’t have 
in stock at the moment; if so, I made 
a note of that, kept in touch with him, 
and when such a car did come in, I 
would undertake to sell it to him. 
Some prospects would give me other 
leads and so my list grew rather rap- 
idly until I no longer had to worry 
about being unacquainted. 
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Now I undertake to conserve time 
by weeding out the chiselers. These 
are easily recognized by an experienced 
salesman and it is largely a waste of 
time to follow them up. Nor do I 
spend time in going over the com- 
pany'’s old lists of purchasers. Not 
enough of them are current prospects 
to justify the time required to locate 
and follow them up. I do preserve 
my own list and work it intensively, 
though. 

“I give a great deal of credit to the 
company for such success as I have 
made here. It offers splendid values, 
advertises them well, and backs them 
to the limit. That enables me to sell 
with full confidence. People are 
naturally somewhat suspicious of used 
cars. They know someone else traded 
them in and they don’t know just why. 
They are afraid that there may be some 
unknown fault with the car that will 


be discovered only after they have 
bought it. So I begin by overcoming 
this resistance. We take the mystery 
out of used cars. We are selling un- 
used transportation and it is guaran- 
teed just as unconditionally as is a 
new car. We don't try to conceal 
anything. 

“The most convincing method is to 
show the prospect the service record 
of the car in which he is interested. 
This we are able to do in many cases, 
because we sold the car when it was 
new and serviced it regularly there- 
after. We also have the name and 
address of the former owner, of 
course, and ‘we unhesitatingly refer 
the used car prospect to the former 
owner. Perhaps the former owner 
says the car had such and such faults 
or needed such and such repairs. All 
right; we produce the service record 
and show that these faults have been 
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corrected and the repairs) made in the 
reconditioning. Confidence is the 
greatest single asset in selling used 
cars. 

“Another important point is to 
know what prospects want and hold 
them until you can get it for them. 
Many prospects have definite ideas as 
to just the kind of used car they 
want and it frequently happens that 
we don’t have exactly that. In such 
cases some salesmen try to sell them 
something else and, failing in that, 
give up with an ‘I’m sorry.’ I make 
a note of what each such prospect 
wants and keep in touch with him 
until we get it. That may take weeks 
or even months, but I keep nursing 
him along by calling him up once or 
twice a week. I also watch the used 
cars that are being brought in and 
that gives me a good reason to call 
up various prospects and tell them 
about attractive jobs that might ap- 
peal to them. 

“I mever undertake to deceive or 
gyp 4 prospect in any way. One who 
builds for permanence must build on 
confidence and confidence is easily 
destroyed. My experience in small 
towns, where prospects are few and 
everyone knows everyone else’s busi- 
ness, taught me not to try to fool any 
of the people any of the time. That 
is why I have and hold a large fol- 
lowing, even here in Cleveland, where 
I have worked only little more than a 
year. 

“The rest is principally hard work 
and planning. I put in plenty of 
hours and I try to work intelligently. 
I usually plan my calls a day in ad- 
vance. Using the telephone to make 
appointments saves much time, but I 
don’t try to do any selling over the 
‘phone.” 

If there were many used car sales- 
men like Mr. Becker, the used car 
problem would be less acute. In fact, 
Mr. Shepard says that for his branch 
used cars aren't a problem at all. He 
adds that his used car inventory is 
now 20% lower than at the same 
time last year, as compared with an 
increase of 85% for the country as a 
whole. 


Johns-Manville’s New Offer 


Johns-Manville is now offering a certain 
amount of sales promotional support to any 
building contractor anywhere who uses the 
J-M “Triple Insulated” principle (against 
fire, weather and wear) in houses built 
either for owners or for speculation. The 
company offers a_ selling demonstration 
plan, with selling plaques to be displayed 
through such a house, mailing literature, 
and newspaper advertising mats. However 
it will not advertise cooperatively with 
such builders as it does with contractors 
operating under the J-M “Structurally Ap- 
proved Model Home’’ plan. 
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Organization News 


Merrill Sands, vice-president of the 
Dictaphone Corp., and treasurer of the 
National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives and a member of its Executive 
Committee, attended the recent meet- 
ing in Seattle, Wash., of the Sales 
Management Department of the Pa- 
cific Advertising Clubs Association. 
This meeting was presided over by 
Garnet J. Wiegel of the San Francisco 
Sales Managers Association and was 
attended by sales managers from the 
Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
States. At the afternoon session, Mr. 
Sands delivered a talk. At present, 
there is considerable agitation to em- 
brace sales management in the name 
of the Pacific Advertising Clubs As- 
sociation and this topic is slated for 
special discussion at the next mid- 
winter conference to be held at Salt 
Lake City. 

Mr. Sands was also entertained at 
a special luncheon tendered to him by 
officials of the San Francisco Sales 
Managers Association when he reached 
that city. He is making similar con- 
tacts with local sales managers groups 
during the course of a fairly extensive 
transcontinental trip. 

The Chicago Sales Executives Club 
at the July meeting of its directors 
voted to affiliate as an Association Mem- 
ber of the National Federation of Sales 
Executives. This organization was 
founded in June of this year with a 
charter membership of 100. 


New N. Y. Club Officers 


The New York Sales Managers’ 
Club recently elected the following 
officers: C. K. Woodbridge, president ; 
George A. Mohlman, vice-president; 
G. Lloyd King, treasurer, and Elon G. 
Pratt, secretary. The board of gover- 
nors includes J. G. Frederick, J. W. 
Johnson, J. G. C. McNair, G. Lloyd 
King, F. W. Lovejoy, W. H. Maichle, 
G. A. Mohlman and C. K. Wood- 
bridge. 

The Sales Executives Club of New 
York has recently initiated a ‘Man 
Marketing Clinic.” It deals entirely 
with the holding of conferences de- 
signed to help educate applicants for 
positions on the most practical ways 
and means of obtaining the kind of 
jobs for which they are best suited. 
Sidney Edlund, president of Life 
Savers Corp., has been interested in 


‘ this type of activity for a long time 


past, as have also been Ralph Neave, 
Ralph Lane and Albert Wallace Mor- 
rison. It is hoped that this activity 
when fully developed by the New 
York group can be carried on by 
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special committees of the other local 
sales executives organizations. 

Howard Jones becomes president of 
the Utah Sales Managers Association, 
succeeding Frank B. Koller. 

The Sales Managers’ Association of 
Philadelphia is offering an annual 
award of merit for plans and achieve- 
ment furthering the more efficient and 
scientific distribution of goods. This, 
the Howard G. Ford award, is being 
offered to the company in the Phila- 
delphia area which makes the most 
outstanding contribution to improve- 
ment in distribution. 

For a plan to be considered it must 
involve one or all of the following 


factors: (1) Increased sales, (2) re- 
duction in selling costs, and (3) 
higher standards in the field of sales 
management. 

Among the recently enrolled in- 
dividual Executive Members of the 
National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives are: L. R. Bressler, vice-president, 
Ox Fibre Brush Co., Inc., E. D. Cow- 
lin, general sales manager, Eaton 
Manufacturing Co.; Paul Gilliam, 
district manager, Hood Rubber Co., 
Inc.; Carl Hilker, secretary-treasurer, 
Hilker & Bletsch Co.; R. L. Simmers, 
sales manager, Atlanta Laundries, 
Inc., and Richard P. Hendren, general 
sales manager, C. A, Reed Co. 
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It’s Summer and It’s Hot But 


Washington, July 24. 

~ ASHINGTON is “hot” in 

more ways than one right 

now. The after-adjourn- 

ment “pause’’ is over. 

Things are happening on so many 

sides that business men are beginning 
to trek back in a hurry. 

Price discrimination is only one 
cause for this sudden reawakening of 
interest in what Washington is doing; 
government contracts rules, Federal 
Trade Commission trade practice rules 
and plans for regulation of com- 
modity exchanges are only a few of 
regulatory activities under way now. 

Last week saw the completion of 
the Federal Trade Report on the tex- 
tile industry. Voluminous and com- 
plete, a buried four-line paragraph on 
the second page of the release accom- 
panying the report states: 


Wage Rise Could Wreck 


Textiles 


“Data in the present report show 
that, assuming no change in volume of 
production or in efficiency of labor, a 
direct wage increase of 6.89% or a 
corresponding reduction in hours of 


6.44% would have eliminated all 
profits on sales.” 
The underlining is mine. What 


pithy, succinct repudiation of General 
Johnson’s blood and thunder “‘crack- 
ing down” as espoused by the NRA! 

The report states also: “The net 
profit on total sales of this group 
amounted to 1.51% as against a loss 
of 8.11% during the July-December 
period in 1934.” 

Proponents of wage and hour con- 
trol will have much to think about as 
they thumb page after page of quiet 
proof that at least one industry is once 
again rehabilitating itself due to the 
absence of restrictive legislation. 

The Textile Report covers labor 
costs, profits and investments in 254 
woolen and worsted textile companies 
for the six-month period ended June 
30, 1935. A part of the detail 
analyses concerns comparative rates of 
return, elements of cost, “and a 
distribution of the sales dollar for the 
five six-month periods from the be- 
ginning of 1933 to the middle of 


1935.” 


Washington Makes Business News 


What’s doing in the Capital on the FTC textile report, 


sovernment contracts, CCC camps, and Soviet trade. 


The pertinence of the report is em- 
phasized due to the coincidence of 
Secretary Perkins’ statements from the 
Labor Department on administration 
of the Government Contracts Law 
which reinstates minimum wage and 
maximum hour provisions, similar to 
those enforced by the NRA, and 
which becomes effective on September 
28. 

After a week of conferences, 
Madame Perkins emerged a few days 
ago, prefacing her remarks with, 
“Contracts awarded pursuant to invi- 
tations for bids on and after that date 
(September 28) will be based on pro- 
posals containing the stipulations 
errr r that employes engaged in 
work under the contract will not be 
employed for longer than eight hours 
a day or 40 hours a week . . .” 

The official announcement states: 
“Many inquiries have been received 
with respect to floor, warehouse and 
yard stocks. The regulations will 
probably provide for the purchase of 
floor stocks without going behind the 
actual and bona fide seller . . . Gov- 
ernment will not permit goods manu- 
factured specifically for a Government 
contract to become warehouse or floor 
stocks in order to evade the purposes 
of the Act.” 

A panel of consultants (industrial 
and labor representatives) familiar 
with particular industries will be ap- 
pointed. 


What Does CCC Consume? 


Meanwhile, activity centers largely 
around Federal Trade where, in addi- 
tion to the Textile Report, Trade 
Practice Rules for flat glass and the 
cotton converting industries have been 
made public. 

In both instances the rules incor- 
porate the essence of the Robinson- 
Patman price discrimination act of the 
last Congress, listing under Group 1 
Rules (those promulgated by the FTC 
itself as differentiated from Group 2 
Rules which are voluntary) : 

“The secret payment of allowances 
of rebates, refunds, commissions, 
credits or unearned discounts, whether 
in the form of money or otherwise, 
or secretly extending to certain pur- 
chasers special services or privileges 
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not extended to all purchasers under 
like terms and conditions, with the 
intent and with the effect of injuring 
a competitor and where the effect may 
be to substantially lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly or un- 
reasonably restrain trade, is an unfair 
trade practice.” 

With interest in CCC at a new 
peak due to charges by Hamilton of 
political spoils, the 350,000 boys con- 
stitute one of the more important 
consuming units of the government. 
Here are some interesting figures from 
the Quartermaster General: 

For the ten-month period from 
June 1, 1936, to March 31, 1937, 
when the extension expires, it is es- 
timated that the following purchases 
will be necessary: 

13,300,000 

66,500,000 

13,300,000 


6,650,000 
7,337,876 


Ibs. of bacon 
Ibs. of fresh beef 
Ibs. of butter 
gals of milk 
cans of evaporated milk 
79,700,000 Ibs. of flour 

66,500,000 lbs. of potatoes 

Among the many indices appear- 
ing from Washington with tabular 
proof of a recurring prosperity, the 
State Department’s announcement re- 
garding the extension of our agree- 
ment with the Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic for another year carried with it a 
few details of our increased exports 
amounting to more than 101% in- 
crease during the past 11-month 
period over the preceding 12-month 
period. Roughly, our Russian exports 
for 1934 were $14,000,000 and our 
imports $12,000,000. In 1935 our 
exports went to $16,000,000 and our 
imports to $14,000,000. For the past 
1 months, exports are 
$33,000,000 and im- 


ports $18,000,000. A A f 


nice balance for us. 
Patman to Seek Law 


to Stop Manufacturers 


From Retailing 


Press Time Flash: Wright Patman, 
sponsor of the Robinson-Patman Bill, 
has announced that he will’ introduce 
a bill in the next session of Congress 
to make it unlawful for a manufacturer 
to engage in retail distribution. He 
will also seek to put through a measure 
which would require all interstate dis- 
tributors of merchandise who do not 
pay taxes similar to what local dis- 
tributors pay, to pay such taxes to the 
Federal Government. 

In a round-robin letter sent to per- 
sons who supported the Robinson- 
Patman measure, Patman says: 
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“Dear Friend: 

“The Robinson-Patman Bill has become 
law. I am sending you a copy. You have 
assisted in this great fight and I desire to 
thank you for your splendid help and co- 
operation. We had a good cause, the side 
of justice and right, and our victory is a 
result of getting the truth to the Members 
of Congress and to the people of the coun- 
try. Never before has a bill of such major 
importance, so controversial, opposed by 
such tremendous wealth and power become 
a law in so short a time. 

“I am considering introducing the fol- 
lowing proposals at the next session of 
Congress: 

“1. A bill to make it unlawful for a 
manufacturer to engage in retail distribu- 
tion. I have such a bill prepared and am 
convinced that it will be constitutional as 
to all interstate transactions, which would 
make it almost 100% effective. 

A bill proposing that the Federal 
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Government require all distributors of mer- 
chandise in interstate commerce that do 
not pay a sales, excise or other tax that a 
local distributor would have to pay the 
State under similar conditions, to pay such 
tax to the Federal Government; said tax so 
collected to be paid to the State entitled to 
the same under certain conditions, for in- 
stance, to be used for educational or other 
worthy purposes. Such a law would re- 
move a discrimination against local mer- 
chants in favor of absentee distributors and 
enable States to receive additional revenue 
on transactions now escaping taxation. 

“Your views and suggestions on these 
proposals will be appreciated. 

“P. S—Although I believe the Robinson- 
Patman Bill will be sufficiently effective to 
get the desired results, we should consider 
agreeing on a model State law and seek its 
adoption in all the States to protect for all 
time to come independent business that is 
locally owned and operated.” 


_ TTT Acc 
Are your salesmen 

|PINCH-HITTING for an 
OBSOLETE CATALOG? 


SUV UNNNNNAVANNUANAAAVANUURUULTAUUAA AACA UT 


That may sound like reverse English — but many a sales 
manager has learned that it is ex pensivel ytrue. » » » 


Nothing slows up a sales force like an 
inaccurate, out-of-date tight-bound cat- 
alog, with no efficient means of filing 
changes. Elaborate explanations eat up 
the salesman’s time, and keep him trav- 
eling in low gear. 

What do you need to get back into 
“high”? Other concerns have learned 
that the Heinn loose-leaf system of cat- 
aloging does what a catalog is supposed 
to do — saves the salesman’s time. It 
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brings in the routine orders by mail at 
lower cost — carries on with new items 
after the salesman’s missionary call — 
concentrates buying with your house. 
It is on the job 24 hours a day. 
Heinn’s analysis, “The Catalog Ques- 
tion, "shows how closely your catalog is 
tied up with sales—and may be the de- 
ciding factor in making the year’s results 
good or bad. Mail coupon for your copy, 
or write on your business letterhead. 


BINDERS 


Originators of the lLoose-leaf System of Cataloging 


America’s leading producers of salesmen’s loose-leaf equipment 


BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago 


. . Minneapolis . . 


.. Cleveland . . Detroit 
New York . . Philadelphia . 


. . Indianapolis . . Los Angeles 
. Pittsburgh . . Rochester . . St. Louis 


AAALAKBAAAAAAAAAARRRARERRRRBRRRRRERRERRERRSERESEESRESEREE EEE EEE EEE SE S&S 


THE HEINN COMPANY, Dept. 866 


326 W. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. Name...... 


%& Please send your brochure, ‘‘The 


Catalog Question,’’ showing how cat- Company 
alog methods seriously affect sales 
results and selling costs. Address 


Sympathy with His Problems 
Loosens the Prospect’s Purse 


Nothing, I imagine, gives the purveyor 
of Holy Writ a greater kick than to find 
that some member of the flock has accepted 
and acted upon some one of the precepts 
that are cast to the congregation each Sun- 
day morn. 

I know the feeling. For a great many 
years I have been preaching on the funda- 
mental idea that it is easier to sell your 
prospect if you attach your product or 
service to an interest which he already has, 
rather than try to force his interest in what 
you have to say or 
to sell. Now comes 
Mr. H. J. Cocking, 
sales promotion 
manager of Quaker 
City Rubber Co., to 
ask what I think of 
this tie-up to fruit- 
growers. Well, I 
think it’s pretty in- 
genious. Don’t you? 

“Dear Mr. Blank: 

“Isn’t it true of 
the average city 
man, after spending 
a few days in the 
count where he 
Maxwell Droke sees “the orchards 

laden with luscious 
fruit—when he gets back to the city and 
is asked to pay a few cents for a good, 
sound apple or peach, feels it’s a ‘hold- 
up’? 

“He doesn’t know—doesn’t even care— 
about the expenses incurred in growing 
and shipping fruit these days. No, sir! 
Not he! It never dawns on him the effort 
it takes to produce a crop of apples or 
peaches, or any other kind of fruit. 

“Spraying, cost of chemicals, machinery, 
hose—your time and labor—these are items 
that never enter his head. He thinks the 
fruit just grows, and waits to be picked. 
So there you are. 

“You and I know differently. This point 
has been forcibly brought home to me, 
because my uncle happens to own a little 
orchard up-state, and I know the grief 
you fellows are up against—the long, hard 
hours you work. I know your livelihood 
is at the mercy of the elements. It isn't 
all ‘peaches and cream’—not by a long 
shot. 

“But—on your spraying hose we can cer- 
tainly save you money. Buying Quaker 
spray hose is real economy. To prove this, 
tell me the size you use. Just jot it down 
on the attached post card and mail—no 
postage required. Then, I'll gladly send 
sample so you can see for yourself just 
how sturdy Quaker spray hose is. You'll 
also get the low-down on prices. 

“Now, write me it’s O. K. to send you 
this proof. Thank you!” 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


The “Dear Friend” Controversy 


Goes on; We Still Cry “Help!” 


Continuing the discussion launched in 
this department a few weeks ago, concern- 
ing the proper salutation for form letters, 
we now hear from Mr. E. D. Lashbrook, 
sales manager of Holcomb & Hoke Manu- 
facturing Co.: 

“Like Mr. Coleman, I feel the stock sal- 
utation of ‘Dear Friend’ does have a slight 
trace of brass in an otherwise untarnished 
approach. Yet, as you aptly put it, “What's 
to be done about it?’ 

“Personally, I've never resented the time- 
honored ‘Dear Reader’ of the magazine 
and news columns. It imparts a sort of 
compliment and comradeship, yet I recog- 
nize it as a general term, and at least I 
don’t stumble over it. It might have a 
place in our form sales letter. 

‘Dear Writer’ would be even a great 
compliment, although of course if he or 
she has written first you usually know the 
sex—also, some poor, misguided devil 
might use ‘Dear Correspondent,’ with dire 
results. 

“Guess we'll just have to follow the 
practice of the last 20 years, and leave it 
to Clara, our steno (secretary to you).” 


Find Out if Inactive Accounts 
“Are Not Dead, but Sleepeth” 


We have always given a good deal of 
space in this department to inactive account 
letters, because there are few problems in 
the average business that are more impor- 
tant—and more likely to be neglected— 
than the handling of customers who have 
strayed from the fold. Here are a couple 
of letters used with good results by the 
Cole Chemical Co., Inc. 

“Dear Doctor: 

“When the day’s work is done and you 
can lean back in your chair to think over 
tasks accomplished, and say in your mind, 
‘Well done!’—there’s no greater feeling. 

“Each day, though, as we go through 
the list of inactive accounts and find your 
name among them, it is a keen disappoint- 
ment. 

“Seriously, Doctor, we appreciate your 
patronage, and we want to continue to 
serve you. 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


“We don't believe you'll find a finer 
quality line of pharmaceuticals on earth. 
It's our aim to give you prompt and ef- 
ficient service, and to treat all of our cus- 
tomers in the same square manner. 

“If we've failed to give you satisfactory 
service at any time, or if any of our prod- 
ucts have not been satisfactory, we want 
to know it, so that we may take steps 
to correct the trouble. 

“If everything has been O.K., then some 
day soon when I check the inactive account 
list, I hope to see opposite your name, 
‘transferred to active ledger.’ 

“Order cards and self-addressed  en- 
velopes are enclosed.” 


“Dear Doctor: 

“I wish I could walk into your office 
this afternoon, shake your hand, and sit 
down for a good long talk—providing you 
had the time. 

“Among the things I'd like to talk about 
is the matter of why we haven't had an 
order from you for such a long time. 
We've missed your business. 

“Since I can't drop in to see you—and 
maybe you wouldn't have time to see me 
if I did—we hope you'll treat this letter 
as a personal talk, and write us a note. 

“If we've failed to give you satisfac- 
tion in every way, I want to know it. It 
is only by realizing our mistakes and cor- 
recting them that we may expect to grow. 

“And nothing would make me happier 
than to receive your order, on the back of 
this letter, for anything you may need in 
our line. 

“Price list, mail-order cards, and self- 
addressed envelopes are enclosed.” 


A Plan to Get Sales Letters 
to the Desk of the Right Man 


“If we could only be sure of reaching 
the right man in a big organization!” is 
the frequent plea of those who merchan- 
dise by mail. Unfortunately, I know of 
no sure-fire plan to accomplish this objec- 
tive, but it seems to me that this letter, 
which accompanies the current catalog of 
the Ever Ready Label Corp., is at least a 
step in the right direction: 

“Please help us both to make a Profit! 

“That’s an honest request to the execu- 
tive now reading this letter. 

“Both of us, your company and ours, can 
make a profit from the enclosed catalog— 
if it reaches the right man. ALL we ask 
is that you help it to do so. 

“If you will send it to the man in your 
organization to whom its hundreds of ideas 
will be most helpful (and that’s probably 
one of the six executives listed on the 
attached sheet)—we'll receive an order, 
and you will have saved money on present 
label purchases, or found a new time-sav- 
ing, money-saving use for labels. 

“We'll BOTH make some extra profit.” 
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Beware of These Pitfalls 
in a Premium Campaign 
(Continued from page 178) 


use in printing coupons that are to be 
packed inside a package, care must be 
taken that the color, particularly if it 
is to be packed with a food product, 
is not one that is likely to show dis- 
coloration after contact with the con- 
tents. A coupon that is placed inside 
a package of food may absorb some of 
the oil or grease contained in the food, 
becoming discolored and saturated. 
This presents anything but an appetiz- 
ing appearance to the woman who 
opens your package. Such a condition 
leads her to believe the food is old 
and stale, though it may actually be 
as fresh as the day it was packed. 
Many manufacturers print their cou- 
pons directly on the label or wrapper. 
This gives the premium offer a prom- 
inence that catches the purchaser’s eye 
and makes it easy to remove the cou- 
pon unless the label is glued too 
tightly to the package, in which case 
the coupon may be ruined before it 
can be removed—another cause of 
annoyance and possible ill will. 


How to Avoid Dealer Graft 


If the coupon is packed outside the 
package, but is not firmly attached to 
it, another danger is that the dealer 
himself may detach it and keep it 
either for his own use or for a favored 
customer. 

The same danger applies to premi- 
ums themselves when they are re- 
deemed through the dealer instead of 
direct from the manufacturer. Today, 
dealers are handling more and more 
manufacturers’ premiums and _ they 
have been known to receive shipments 
of goods accompanied by separate 
cases of premium merchandise in- 
tended for distribution with the manu- 
factured article, only to keep all or 
part of the premium goods for their 
‘own use—or to sell the premium goods 
separately and pocket the profits. 

In offers where the dealer has to 
handle the premium and is asked to 
display the product and the premium 
together, it is often both practical and 
economical to give him one or more 
of the premiums as payment for his 
display space. 

The serious mistake is often made 
of not adequately advertising a pre- 
mium offer. The premium is expected 
to advertise itself in some mysterious 
fashion either through its presence in 
the retail outlets or by means of the 
coupons packed with the product. 
‘Such short-sighted merchandisers fail 
to consider the fact that a premium 
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under a dealer’s counter or a coupon 
inside a box is hardly an effective ad- 
vertisement, especially to prospective 
users not already familiar with the 
product. 

Then, too, they forget the number 
of housewives who seldom see the in- 
side of a retail store, particularly a 
grocery or a drug store. Telephones 
have rendered a great deal of point- 
of-sale advertising ineffective, though 
attractive counter, window and floor 
displays, stressing the premium either 
by its actual presence or by means of 
an effective illustration and strong 
copy, go a long way toward moving 
the product with customers who enter 
the store. 


Additional advertising media— 


newspapers, magazines, radio, out- 
door, direct mail or other forms—are 
indispensable to reach new prospects 
for your goods. The premium appeal 
gives a new slant to your advertising. 
Even in instances where the premium 
offer itself does not prove wholly satis- 
factory insofar as the number of actual 
redemptions is concerned, this new 
advertising and selling appeal fre- 
quently makes the advertising do 
double duty, gaining new readers or 
listeners who may not have been at- 
tracted by the ordinary appeals. Pre- 
miums create comment and attract 
attention that is highly beneficial apart 
from the actual number of sales real- 
ized on the premium merchandise 
itself. 
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Increase in Lineage 


In July and August 


439% more space used by ad- 
vertisers in Harpers Magazine 


in July and August than last 


Can there be better evidence 
that Harpers Magazine is an 
effective medium? The 100,000 


purchasers of Harpers Maga- 


the cream of the 


They set the 


standards which others follow. 
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and White or Color, per 
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Better Business All Around 


Figures on magazines and radio, as 
shown below in detail, indicate a gain of 
8% for July magazines and a June upturn 
in radio network billing of 14.4%. 

The newspaper figure for June, as com- 
piled by Media Records, Inc,, shows a gain 
of 14.5%. The important classifications 
show percentage gains as follows: retail, 
14.3; general, 15.3; financial, 21.1; clas- 
sified, 23.8; department stores, 14.8. Au- 
tomotive showed a loss of 9.3%. The 
June figures indicate a continuation of the 
upward trend in newspaper linage adver- 
tising, for the six months figures from 
January 1 to June 30 show a gain of only 
8.8%. The June showing betters the six 
months average in every classification ex- 
cept financial. 


A New Promotion Idea 


Under the direction of Louis D. H. 
Weld, the research department of Mc- 


All Principal Media Report Sales 
Gains—New Newspaper Union— 


Other Ad News 


Cann-Erickson, Inc., planned and carried 
out a survey at the request and expense 
of the New York American. The survey 
was conducted for the purpose of measur- 
ing the relative popularity of feature writers 
in New York newspapers among people 
who are above the average in buying power 
in the New York metropolitan area. There 
were 149,704 buyers of new automobiles in 
this area during the first nine months of 
1935 and it was assumed that they repre- 
sented such a class of buyers. The question- 
naire did not make the time-worn query, 
“What newspaper do you read?” because— 
due to pride, prejudice, or a desire to im- 
press—it is difficult to secure honest answers 
to this question. Instead, the question asked 
each car buyer was to check his or her fa- 
vorite newspaper writer, grouped by classi- 
fications. Some 10,310 returns were secured. 
The results gave the American the largest 
number of firsts—four; the News the larg- 
est number of seconds—four; the World- 
Telegram the largest number of thirds— 


four; The News also had the largest num- 
ber of fourth place votes. 


Wisconsin Newspapers Unite 

The Wisconsin Daily Newspaper League, 
whose members comprise the 34 daily 
newspapers in the state, outside of Milwau- 
kee, announces the launching of a state- 
wide unified sales program. For this pur- 
pose they have affiliated with Wisconsin 
Markets, Inc., an _ established newspaper 
sales organization with headquarters in 
Milwaukee, to represent all of the news- 
papers in a “united front’ sales presenta- 
tion of their respective markets and of the 
state as a whole. The status of the indi- 
vidual organizations is not affected by the 
alliance, each group maintaining its own 
identity but with close working arrange- 
ments, 

Ralph S. Kingsley, publisher of the 
Kenosha Evening News, was elected chair- 
man of the board of Wisconsin Markets, 
Inc. The other officers are: Howard A. 
Quirt, publisher, Marshfield News-Herald, 
vice-chairman; Irving C. Buntman, secre- 
tary-treasurer and executive director. Other 
members of the board are Frank R. Star- 
buck, publisher, Racine Journal-Times; 
Harry H. Bliss, publisher, Janesville Gaz- 
ette: N. B. Nelson, publisher, Eau Claire 
Leader & Telegram; Mark R. Byers, pub- 
lisher, Two Rivers Reporter & Chronicle; 
Clifford G. Ferris, publisher, Rhinelander 
News; and Horace L. Davis, general man- 
ager, Appleton Post-Crescent. 

The executive committee of the board 


Magazine and Radio Expenditures 


(July and year to date—in thousands of dollars) 


Compiled for Saces MANAGEMENT hy Publishers’ Information Bureau, Inc. 


Class 
1. Automobiles 
2. Auto Accessories 
3. Clothing 
4 
5 


Communication 

. Electrical Household Equipment 
6. Electrical Structural Equipment 
Financial 
8. Foods paceman acd 
9. Food Beverages ........ 
10. Beer, Wines and Liquors. 
11. Confections 
12. Housefurnishings 
13. Kitchen Supplies .... 
14. Soaps, Cleansers .. 

15. Jewelry, Clocks, Watches 
16. Machinery 

17. Office Supplies 
18. Publications 


21. Sporting Goods 


ps 2 

23. Structural Fixtures CER ee 

MR EPC ror ee 

25. Medical Supplies ....... eee te 

26. Travel and Accommodations.......... 
DEE vac eens nedkeasewes 

price ee re ren ares ana eee eee 
NOTE: 


including Vogue for July. 
or single insertion rates. 


Structural Materials Wo penta. oy atucetaieg 


-The National Magazines checked total 104 publications, 13 
weeklies and semi-monthlies for June and 
All figures are based on one-time 


99 monthlies, 


NATIONAL MAGAZINES RADIO 
July January-July June January-June 

1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 
$1,115.0 $961.4 $8,725.5 $6,172.4 $302.0 $186.6 $2,152.9 $1,695.0 
875.9 827.0 4,359.7 3,652.8 $23.7 350.4 2,356.8 1,983.7 
393.7 367.3 3,477.8 2,943.6 25.9 31.1 191.5 229.0 
64.1 67.6 489.6 457.1 — — — 29.5 
362.9 386.5 3,169.4 2,874.7 8.7 17.3 44.3 262.8 

92.0 47.4 522.6 259.1 —- — - — 
291.6 268.1 2,250.9 2,018.2 39.0 oy oe 246.5 229.9 
1,419.3 1,173.9 9,309.8 8,922.9 788.5 730.2 5,127.9 5,273.5 
393.1 462.6 2,432.2 2,299.4 313.6 199.3 2,288.0 1,535.2 

368.0 316.4 2,160.4 2,166.4 -- -= -- —- 
137.4 132.4 742.9 876.9 72.0 30.0 665.4 808.1 
87.9 83.3 2,284.5 2,063.0 26.7 19.7 185.8 104.1 
95.6 103.8 1,085.3 1,037.9 43.7 yy | 295.2 186.2 
386.4 436.2 3,138.2 3,042.7 290.6 179.5 1,514.2 1,079.1 
55.4 40.8 350.0 195.8 9.2 4.7 145.8 25.8 

30.3 57.3 277.2 251.4 as —- 36.9 _- 
142.2 136.4 1,064.8 1,059.7 7.6 — 388.3 52.7 
66.6 61.3 709.7 652.5 27.9 16.0 138.8 213.8 
7.9 84.4 759.7 569.7 103.4 80.0 637.5 540.1 
$25.5 603.6 3,603.8 3,559.7 393.3 284.1 2,262.7 1,820.4 

117.4 162.9 1,176.9 1,200.3 — —- — os 
53.7 32.9 596.1. 349.0 — 11.5 58.9 80.1 
171.4 Fase 1,242.4 788.9 --- 19.3 266.6 125.4 
1,382.1 1,334.9 9,776.8 10,173.9 743.8 837.3 5,792.1 5,754.4 
524.2 452.2 4,589.7 4,542.6 322.3 366.2 2, S11.1 3,281.7 
350.8 302.9 2,873.8 2,670.7 — 4.5 26.6 46.1 
947.6 764.2 7,374.9 5,850.2 110.5 24.2 820.5 291.6 
$10,519.1 $9,740.8 $78,546.0 $70,652.8 $3,953.1 $3,447.5 $28,155.1 $25,649.4 


Note:—-Network Radio Broadcasting figures cover national or chain 
broadcasting 


carried over the networks of the National 


Broadcasting Company, Columbia Broadcasting System and 
the Mutual Broadcasting System for 1936. 
facilities only and do not include talent. 


The figures cover 
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will comprise Messrs. 
Davis and Buntman, 

Irving C.. Buntman, who has served the 
organization as secretary-treasurer and 
executive director, will continue in this ca- 
pacity in the augmented organization. 
Offices now located in the Mariner Tower, 
Milwaukee, will be moved on or about 
August 1 to the Wisconsin Theatre Build- 
ing, 536 West Wisconsin Avenue, where 
larger quarters will be maintained. The 
sales staff will be increased immediately to 
take care of the additional requirements of 
the amalgamated effort. 


Kingsley, Byers, 


Upping Radio Revenues 


The Bureau of the Census has announced 
final figures on the sales of broadcasting 
time for 1935. This is a part of the 1935 
Census of American Business. The gov- 
ernment figure puts the year’s revenue at 
$86,492,653. 

Revenue from the 
was divided as 


sale of radio time 
follows: National and 
regional networks, $39,737,867; national 
and regional spot advertising (non-net- 
work), $13,805,200; local advertising, 
$26,074,476. Almost one-half of all radio 
time sales, when measured in terms of rev- 
enue, were made through radio networks. 
Of this, $27,216,035, or 68.5% was avail- 
able to them to cover cost of programs, 
wire, and other network facilities. The 
remainder was paid to broadcast stations 
for the use of station facilities in broad- 
casting network programs. 

Broadcast stations sold $39,879,676 
worth of time and received $12,521,832 
from networks as payment for carrying net- 
work commercial programs. They received 
$26,074,476 from local advertisers and 
$13,805,200 from national and regional 
advertisers who “spotted” their advertis- 
ing, or purchased time directly from indi- 
vidual stations. Such “spot” advertising 
accounted for 24.6% of station revenue in 
contrast to 46.3% from local advertisers 
and 22.2% from networks. 

Revenue from sources other than the 
sale of time amounted to $6,875,110. Of 
this sum, $2,983,245 was received by net- 
works and $3,891,865 by broadcast stations. 
This revenue was derived largely from the 
sale of regular network and station talent, 
program building for advertisers and line 
charges for carrying programs to a num- 
ber of stations. 


Media Notes 


Roy Clippinger, publisher of the Carmi 
(1ll.) Democrat-Tribune, has announced 
the formation of the Illinois Greater 
Weeklies to render complete advertising 
and merchandising service to advertisers 
and their agencies. Membership is confined 
to 50 weeklies in the state, chosen for their 
general merit, absence of daily circulation 
in trading areas, and reader interest. New 
York offices are at 41 East 42nd Street, and 
the Chicago offices at 400 North Michigan 
Avenue. 

The Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. has pur- 
chased Mail Order Business and will merge 
it with its own publication, Mail Order 
Journal, effective with the August issue. 

John R. Griffith has been appointed as- 
sistant national advertising manager of the 
Miami Tribune .. . William E. Robinson will 
join the New York Herald Tribune as 
advertising director, succeeding Mrs. Helen 
Rogers Reid, who will remain in charge 
of the advertising department W. P. 
Houchin has changed from promotion 
manager to national advertising manager 
of the Cleveland News L. D. Fer- 
nald, formerly business manager of Chris- 
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tian Herald and assistant general manager 
of the Condé Nast Publications, has been 
appointed advertising director of The Farm 
Journal. 

Karl Wehmeyer has resigned as eastern 
advertising manager of Liberty ‘ 
Harry Ireland has joined the New York 
sales staff of the Macfadden Women’s 
Group. He was formerly manager of the 
New York office of Lake-Spiro-Cohn, Inc., 
and prior to that advertising manager of 
the Health Products Corp. O. Fred 
Rost, marketing editor of Business Week, 
has been appointed editor of Radio Retail- 
ing to succeed Ray V. Sutliffe, who will 
continue as consulting editor of Radio 
Retailing. 


Agencies 


Carl L. Rieker has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of personnel for N. 
W. Ayer & Son, Inc. . John E. Fin- 


neran, director of advertising for Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, has resigned to be- 
come vice-president of Benton & Bowles, 


Inc. . . . John D. Schuman, with Erwin, 
Wasey & Co. for 12 years, has been named 
head of their media department in Chicago 

Stuart Bratesman has been appointed 
director of art for Eastern Advertising Co. 
Walter C. Krause has joined the staff of 
Lord & Thomas, New York, in an execu- 
tive capacity. 


Account Changes 


The Kristee Manufacturing Co. to Baer- 
Bigler-Van De Mark & Adams Co. ... The 
Foxboro Co. to G. M. Basford Co. . . 
Louisville Textiles, Inc., to Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald Charles Scribner’s Sons 
to Erwin, Wasey & Co., Inc., to handle 
Scribner's Magazine , . . The Mail Pouch 
Tobacco Co. to the Merrill Advertising 
Co. ine. 


Of Course the Monitor Tells 
How to Bake a Cake 


Like other well-ordered daily newspapers, The 
Christian Science Monitor publishes good recipes. 


Up-to-the-minute fashions, too. 


Its Women’s 


Pages are authoritative, as well as useful. 


Most important, the Monitor’s news and editorial 
contents have the complete confidence of the 
men and the women who read this newspaper. 
They have faith in Monitor advertisements, too, 


and it’s their custom to 


‘say it with purchases!” 


THE 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


Published by The 


Christian 


MONITOR 


Publishing Society, 


Science 


Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK OFFICE—500 FIFTH AVENUE 


OTHER BRANCH OFFICES: 


Francisco, 


Kansas City, San 


Los 


Louis, 
Miami 


Detroit, St. 
Angeles, Seattle, 


Chicago, 


London, Paris, Geneva 
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By “they” we mean the ex- 
ecutives of firms who might 
be good prospects for your 
business. 


The Shelton Hotel in New 
York is a favorite gathering 
place for business men. 
They come here . . . because 
of its central location, and 


its club-like facilities. 


At The Shelton you enjoy 
not only a cool, comfortable 
room, but a beautiful swim- 
ming pool, a gymnasium, 
solarium, open-air terrace, a 
library for reading or for 
creative effort. The Shelton 
Corner is noted for its good 
food and fine liquors. There 
is dancing from 5:30 on- 
ward. 


Daily rates $3 for room with bath. 
Special weekly and monthly rates. 


HELTO 


LEXINGTON AVE., at 49th ST 
NEW YORK 


HOTEL 
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Advertising Campaigns 
(Continued from page 151) 


lar commercial film, not an industrial, 
doesn’t call Caterpillars by their right 
name. Like the Saturday Evening Post 
stories of William Hazlett Upson from 
which the screen version was taken, 
“Earthworm Tractors” is the term 
used, Practically everybody from the 
star, Joe E. Brown, to the movie fans 
in Piney Woods know that ‘‘Earth- 
worm” is only a thin disguise for 
Caterpillar. Therefore the company 
was only too happy to turn over its 
plant and various models of Cater- 
pillars for shooting the film comedy. 
The free advertising was worth a lot 
to Caterpillar. 


Globe-Circling Shell 


Shell Oil Co. of Canada is depict- 
ing the world-wide scope of its opera- 
tions by a series of posters, First of 
the series shows the national costumes 
of 26 countries in which Shell, or sub- 
sidiaries, operates. ‘World experience 
in every gallon,” and the familiar 
slogan, ‘““You Can Be Sure of Shell” 
are the only copy. In Quebec both 
French and English are used. 

As a tie-up, miniature posters are 
placed in Shell service station win- 
dows. Hundreds of requests for these 
cards have been received from schools 
where they are utilized in geography 
and history classes. Porter Leach, who 
has handled Shell’s outdoor ads for 
eight years, believes such a demand 
indicates the strong pulling power of 
the posters. 

Other designs in the series will fea- 
ture birds, animals and fish from the 


| earth’s four corners—all bringing out 


Shell’s ‘World Experience.” 


Sweepstakes Sweep On 


A considerable hunk of the nation’s 
radio listeners are trying to pick the 
three most popular song hits of the 
week. American Tobacco’s Lucky 


| Strike knows this for a fact, because 


it has had as high as 1,700,000 entries 
in its weekly “sweepstakes.” Listeners 
are canny, too, for as many as 70,000 
of them have won cartons of Luckies 
for picking that week’s trio of fa- 
vorites. 

The contest, handled by agents Lord 
& Thomas, is broadcast over almost 
200 stations of the NBC, CBS and 
Mutual networks. 


Cranberries for Summer 


Cranberries, traditional accompani- 
ment for Thanksgiving turkey, are 
destined to have year-’round popularity 
when Cranberry Canners, Inc., gets 


going on its national campaign. That 
Organization, a growers co-op, cut 
loose from precedent by running a 
4-color ad on the back cover of the 
Christian Science Monitor magazine in 
July. Other newspaper, magazine, 
and billboard ads are on the way. 

Differing from other canning in- 
dustries, 75% of the world crop of 
cranberries is grown on Cape Cod 
within a 100-mile radius. There are 
great changes in the crop from year to 
year, and even from day to day, a 
bountiful harvest sometimes being 
wiped out overnight by a sudden frost. 
Only the grower-canner can be sure of 
a fresh supply of berries even in large 
crop years. 

With the advent of quick freezing 
and the formation of the co-op, grow- 
ers are assured of a fair price, and 
consumers of a supply of ready-to- 
serve cranberry sauce at all times. 
Cranberry Canners, Inc., uses the 
brand name Ocean Spray. 


“Jayson” Brand Name Now 
Applied to More Products 
(Continued from page 158) 


ried into the 50-50 newspaper adver- 
tising, Jacobson paying its dealers an 
advertising allowance of 50 cents per 
dozen shirts for every matching 50 
cents a dealer will invest in local space. 

The company and many of the deal- 
ers believe this one-idea concentration 
in advertising copy and in dealer helps 
such as counter cards and window dis- 
plays will make “Jayson’’ mean as 
much for the whole Jacobson line as 
it did for Jacobson fused-collar shirts. 

For almost 50 years Jacobson has 
been producing men’s shirts mainly to 
be sold under dealer private brands. 
This meant, of course, that in selling 
dealers, the company competed on a 
more or less flat basis with other such 
shirt makers—and there have always 
been many. But beginning last year 
with the creation of the brand name 
“Jayson” for Jacobson’s non-wilt collar 
shirts, the company has had something 
definite to offer dealers beyond the 
mere capacity to make and deliver 
shirts. 

Today it has even more to sell its 
dealers: A brand name that the public 
knows, and also new style elements 
distinctly Jacobson’s plus a plan of 
dealer support in public appeal. So 
today Jacobson salesmen throughout 
the country sell with a story all their 
own instead of merely peddling shirts 
that many another producer could sup- 
ply. The result is a firmer hold on 
dealer accounts and some relief from 
price competition. 
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How Newspapers Cover 
Retail Trade Areas 
(Continued from page 168) 


6. San Diego Union ..........-. 200 
a 2, 2. eee 194 
8. Salt Lake Telegram .......... 185 
9. Washington Star ........+-.. 183 
10. Fismt Joma 2... .covicccsce 181 
11. Jacksonville Florida Times- 

DT ica wav stedndsecess 180 
12. Minneapolis Tribune ......... 177 
13. Baltimore American .......... 174 
14. Portland Oregonian .......... 173 
C5. De Be ccna ves sence: 171 
eee ee 170 
16. Richmond Times-Dispatch ..... 170 
18. San Francisco Examiner ...... 169 
18. Washington Herald .......... 169 
18. Los Angeles Examiner ........ 169 
21. Seattle Post-Intelligencer ...... 162 
22. Des Moines Register ......... 161 
23. Cincinnati Enquirer .......... 160 
24. Cleveland Plain Dealer ....... 158 
24. Long Beach Press-Telegram.... 158 


The May 1 survey on city-zone cir- 
culations per 1,000 people showed the 
following Sunday papers as the first 
25: 


(1) Denver Post, 285; (2) Des Moines 
Register, 278; (3) Long Beach Press-Tele- 
gram, 271: (4) Kansas City Star, 264; (5) 
Louisville Courier-Journal, 247; (6) Miami 
Herald, 244: (7) Canton Repository, 231; 
(8) Flint Journal, 226, (9) Wichita Eagle 
221; (10) San Francisco Examiner, 220; 
(10) Salt Lake Tribune, 220; (12) Colum- 
bus Dispatch, 217; (13) Spokane Spokes- 
man-Review, 216; (14) Wichita Beacon, 
214; (15) Oklahoma City Oklahoman, 211; 
(15) Tulsa World, 211; (17) San Diego 
Union, 210; (18) Omaha World-Herald, 
209; (19) Jacksonville Florida Times- 
Union, 208: (20) Minneapolis Tribune, 
203; (21) Cincinnati Enquirer, 201; (22) 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, 199; (23) 
San Antonio Light, 198; (23) Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 198; (25) Tulsa Tribune, 
196. 


Speedy Shipping by Air 
Puts New Zip in Sales 


(Continued from page 151) 
broadcast over the national air line 
network every 24 hours are worth mil- 
lions. 

Transcontinental shipments are es- 
pecially profitable for the banker. 
On one San Francisco-New York 
consignment carried on a three-mile- 
a-minute twin-engined plane, the time 
differential over surface transporta- 
tion saved $1,700 interest. The costs 
were $27, a negligible factor. Such 
economies have become routine in 
banking since ‘the advent of air speed. 
It is now the advertised boast of many 
banks that the business of their clients 
is expedited by plane service. Bank 
examiners report that quick transcon- 
tinental clearances have notably cut 
down on long-distance check “kiting” 
and other unscrupulous practices. 
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Another heavy commodity move- 
ment by air is news, in canned, photo- 
print, or matrix form. Most perish- 
able of all commercial products, its 
essence is speed. The race to screen 
and print the latest news calls for 
the swiftest transportation. No com- 
petition is keener, no distribution so 
universal. Every plane carries its 
quota bound for remotest communi- 
ties. Totals loom large on the rev- 
enue balance sheet. 

Pogo rushes projection “trail- 

s” to all parts of the country. 

wif women have nothing new to wear 
these days it’s no fault of the air lines. 
City women no longer have a monop- 
oly on fashion. 

Agriculture has the same _pocket- 
book interest in air transportation as 
the city man. Fruits shipped out of 
season snag fancy prices in the urban 
markets. Ozark strawberries are a 
regular item to St. Louis and Kansas 
City. The Georgia peach is warmly 
welcomed in New York and Boston. 
The cut flower business is using air 
express to sensational advantage. 


All sorts of queer cargoes find their 
way into express compartments of 


planes. One such item was a packet 
containing 8,000 artificial eyelashes 
for the beauties of filmland. Two 
queen bees flew from Fresno to Med- 
ford, Ore. A duck farm ships regu- 
larly to pillow manufacturers in Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Fur coats, jewelry, paints and lac- 
quers, racing forms, films, millinery, 
new spring gowns, locks, balloons, 
nuts, airplane parts, radio tubes and 
transformers, securities and records, 
textbooks, large electric light globes, 
automobile parts, printing plates, mat- 
trices, airplane accessories, toys, radio 
transcription records—these are just a 
few of the many goods which were 
dispatched from and received at Chi- 
cago as air express shipments in one 
day. 

Airplanes will never compete with 
railroads in the matter of heavy freight 
traffic, but it is believed that air ex- 
press satisfies a definite need for light 
and valuable shipments which earn a 
premium for speedy transport. 


NEW CAR REGISTRATIONS 


in Summit County (Akron) increase 694 units in June 1936 compared 


with June 1935 for a 


GAIN of 63% 


NEW TRUCK REGISTRATIONS 


for same period, increase 92 units for 


100% 


NEW CAR and TRUCK REGISTRATIONS 


in Summit County (Akron) for the period Nov. 


1935 through June. 


1936, compared with the same period for the previous year show an 


increase of 3,375 units for a gain of 


: rarer AS 99 % 


Cover this Alert, Free Spending Market by concentrating your advertising in 
Ohio's FIRST EVENING NEWSPAPER 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Member A.B.C.—A.N.P.A.—Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 
REPRESENTED BY STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
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FAR-AWAY MARKETS 


ARE OVER-NIGHT 


CLOSE-UPS © 


by AIR EXPRESS | 


Lay today’s shipments on tomorrow’s 
counters by super-swift, nation-wide 
Air Express. ¢ 215 U.S. and Canadian 
cities and 32 Latin American coun- 
tries are reached directly by Air Ex- 
press. Other points through top speed 
hook-in with express passenger trains 
coast-to-coast, border-to-border. 


* Air Express gives night and day 
service, with free pick-up and 
delivery and $50 insurance on 
each shipment without extra 
charge. 


* Shipments can go prepaid, col- 
lect or C.O.D. Prompt remit- 
tances. 


* Packaging for Air Express same 


as for rail express on practically 
all shipments. 


* One waybill, one organization, 
one responsibility. 


For service or information merely 
telephone the nearest Railway Express 
office. 


AIR EXPRESS 


DIVISION 


Ratuway Express AGENCY 


Maybe your business 
| needs a REAL 
Advertising Manager 


- ~ to head your advertising department, 
contact your agency, create sound ideas for 
the advancement of the business and carry 
them through to success. 


He would bring you a rich experience of 25 
years in newspaper and agency work, where 
he has played all the bases and pitched 
many a no-hit game, 


He has created some of America’s most 
productive advertising themes for national 
advertisers. He is considered an ace copy- 
writer, with that sixth sense known as 
sales-instinct. 


His personality is agreeable and he has the 
faculty of getting others cheerfully to pro- 


duce their best—in ideas, copy, and mer- 
chandising. As liaison between advertiser 
and agent, he would have few equals. 


This man would be no rubber-stamp adver- 
tising manager in charge of electrotypes 
and blotters. He is a diplomat, but no 
politician. His job would be to make your 
advertising pull like a tractor, by thinking 
through and around the problems of manu- 
facturing, advertising, and merchandising. 


He has valid reasons for insisting upon 
residence in Philadelphia, which means that 
the advertiser should be in Philadelphia, 
though that may limit the field. His figure 
is $15,000, although he has earned more in 
agency work. 

Knowing agencies intimately, he now wishes 
to work on the other side of the desk. You 
would recognize his name instantly. Write 
me about this man. 


Managing Editor 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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SM’S Future Sales Ratings 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S Future Sales 
Ratings, which appeared first in the July 1 
issue, brought many letters of comment 
and orders for reprints. Among subscrib- 
ers who wanted reprints for their salesmen 
were: Wm. B. Remington, Inc,; Washing- 
ton Times; New York Mirror; Hemphill, 
Noyes & Co.; National Process Co.; Red 
Wing Shoes; Peoria Journal-Transcript; 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers; Cole Manu- 
facturing Co. and Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp. 

W. A. McDermid, of W. A. McDermid 
and Associates, sales engineers, New York, 
gave us a well-deserved rebuke for stat- 
ing “Statistics have their place. They tell 
what has happened in the past. Perhaps 
that trend of the past will be projected 
into the future—but perhaps the trend 
will be reversed.” Mr. McDermid asks: 
“Now what do you mean ‘statistics’? Do 
you mean ‘figures’ or ‘data’ or accounting 
figures? Statistics in the proper sense and 
properly used by correct statistical proced- 
ures do definitely foretell or forecast, and 
sometimes within extraordinary ranges, the 
future of many different things, 

“There are, however, a great many busi- 
ness men who think that they have sta- 
tistical departments when in point of fact 
all they have is a collection of figures. 
These, by and large, are nothing but raw 
material and have not been subjected to 
what may be called a ‘manufacturing proc- 
ess’ that would make them useful and ac- 
curate tools of business.” 


“Congratulations on Future Sales Rat- 
ings. This ought to be an exceedingly 
valuable feature to you, and, therefore, to 
your advertisers. You are still the ‘daring’ 
editor’.” 

E. H. AHRENS, President, 
Ahrens Publishing Co. 


Another comment—rather superlative in 
its praise—comes from J. R. Crockford, 
New York: 

“Congratulations on the finest thing I've 
yet seen in my many years of reading trade 
publications. Your Future Sales Ratings 
strikes me as being an exceedingly useful 
and accurate feature. It is my fortune to 
be well posted on a number of industries, 
and I find your forecast differing in no 
regard from my own conclusions, Ry 
And from Paul M. Cramer, director of 
research, Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit: “I 
have had occasion to check the data 
against some actual records of recent date 
which we have in our files, and found on 
the several items which we checked that 
your forecasts were reasonably close for 
use as a guide for sales and marketing 
procedure. I believe that adding such a 
record of forecasts on a monthly basis 
would be of extreme value in directing 
salesmen and planning advertising.” 


Wholesale Prices to Consumers 


Lester Colby’s July 1 article, “Chicago 
Retailers Continue War on ‘I Can Get It 
for You Wholesale’,” brought an interest- 
ing letter from P. W. Kunning, Trade 
Promotion Director of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, who read into the 
article an implication that a lot of ill feel- 
ing had developed at the meeting arranged 
by the Association with some of the com- 
plainant retailers. He says that there was 


Letters 


nothing but the friendliest feeling at the 
meeting, and that all of the merchants 
present acknowledged the first and most 
important step of all to eliminate the abuse 
was to set their own houses in order. 


Cigarette Advertising 


“We are very desirous of securing in- 
formation with reference to the total ad- 
vertising expenditures of the following 
companies for 1934 and 1935: Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co., R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co., American Tobacco Co. (Lucky 
Strikes), and P. Lorillard & Co.” 

J. A. BRoGpon, 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Because the advertising of cigarette com- 
panies seems always to be interesting to a 
large number of our readers, we give be- 
low the figures which were worked out 
for Mr. Brogdon, from information sup- 
plied by Publishers Information Bureau and 


Media Records, Inc. 
Magazines Radio Newspaper 
Liggett & 
Myers . 1935 $ 808,442 $ 729,447 18,368,496 


1934 652,660 1,140,460 19,585,349 
R. J. Rey- 
nolds . 1935 2,268,316 772,236 15,804,910 
1934 2,922,269 687,197 15,875,063 
American 
Tobacco 1935 1,557,304 640,448 8,007,311 
(Lucky 1934 765,234 317,559 15,475,371 
Strikes) 
P. Loril- 
lard .. 1935 479,982 178,509 6,735,935 
1934 106,334 192,986 4,256,245 


Radio and magazine figures are in dol- 
lars, newspaper figures are in lines, which 
are usually figured at an average of 35 
cents per line. 


Texas Centennial Issue 


“I received in yesterday's mail my July 
15 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT, I! 
thumbed it over hastily in order to get 
first impressions. 

“It’s so damned attractive in appear- 
ance and in contents that I’m taking it 
home with me to read over the week-end. 

“I want to congratulate you on this 
Texas Market Issue. The cover design is 
scrumptious. The advertising looks as 
though you were still operating in black 
and the illustrated features are mighty 
well done. More power to you.” 

E. B. TERHUNE, President, 
Boot & Shoe Recorder. 


And from a former Texan comes: 

“I want to congratulate you and SALES 
MANAGEMENT on the splendid handling 
of the material in the Texas Issue, July 15, 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 

“I appreciate that this is an innovation 
and predict that your readership will re- 
spond favorably, since the statistical and 
other interesting information not only has 
additional news value at the present time, 
but is a character of material which read- 
ers find particularly valuable in your 
publication.” 

SHELLEY TRACY, President, 
Tracy, Locke, Dawson, Inc. 


“The Texas number is interesting and 
valuable. I congratulate you on it.” 

BruCE BARTON, Chairman of Board, 

Batten, Barton, Durstine 

& Osborn, Inc. 
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N.Y.U. Conducts Survey 
on Industrial Buying; 


Distributors a Big Factor 

In order to furnish factual data on 
industrial purchases of supplies, ma- 
chinery and plant equipment, a re- 
search was undertaken by New York 
University under Professor Hugh E. 
Agnew, chairman Department of Mar- 
keting. It was conducted with a view 
toward obtaining representative sam- 
ples of buying habits in a number of 
the larger industrial centers of the 
United States. 

Graduate students were first sent to 
Allentown, Pa.; Columbus, Ohio; 
Worcester, Mass., and Syracuse, 
N. Y., to interview the industrial buy- 
ers in these areas. Every factory in 
each area was visited, and data were 
obtained which indicated the import- 
ance of continuing the survey and 
making the results of the study avail- 
able to industrial advertisers as a guide 
to them in preparing sales and mar- 
keting plans. Eventually reports were 
obtained from industrial plants in the 
following additional cities: St. Louis, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and San 
Francisco. The study was financed by 
Mill & Factory magazine. 

Among the more important con- 
clusions developed by the survey, 
which covered 357 plants with 148,000 
employes, are the following points: 

i. Abrasives, belting, electrical supplies, 
heavy hardware, machine tool accessories, motors, 
portable electric tools, power plant supplies, small 
tools, hand tools, and building supplies are pur- 
chased more frequently from local industrial 
supply distributors, than direct from the manu- 
facturers. 

Twenty industrial buyers purchase electrical 
supplies from distributors as compared with one 
industrial buyer who prefers to purchase electrical 
supplies direct from the manufacturer. 

Ten industrial buyers purchase small tools and 
hand tools from distributors as compared with 
one who prefers to buy direct. : 

Sixty-eight per cent of the belting is purchased 
from distributors. 

Four industrial buyers purchase power plant 
supplies from distribuotrs as compared with one 
who purchases direct. 

Five industrial buyers purchase building sup- 
plies from distributors for every one buyer pur- 
chasing direct. 

2. Buyers usually patronize a number of dif- 
ferent distributors in each locality. All distribu- 
tors compete for business in the same trading 
area normally and no one distributor appears to 
have a monopoly upon the eel buying 
power within his trading area. 

3. No one title represents the man who buys. 
More than 39 titles were reported on the ques- 
tionnaire as the title of the individual who placed 
orders regularly for the products purchased. 

4. It was definitely proved that there is no 
general rule which can be developed as to the 
ratio between the size of any given plant and its 
industrial supply purchasing power. Large plants 
often bought both large and small requirements 
and small often bought the same, or less or 
greater requirements. 

5. Volume of production was also revealed 
as a misguiding yard-stick for estimating in- 
dustrial supply purchasing power of individual 
plants. The dollar volume of production has no 
general bearing upon the question of whether 
industrial users will purchase direct or through 
distributors, or how much will be purchased 
under either method. 

6. Industrial buyers are increasing the percen- 
tage of their purchases from distributors. 

Every industrial plant purchases some 
types of supplies and equipment from distribu- 
tors. Not a single plant was encountered which 


did not purchase several items from distributors. 
The minimum reported was three items. 
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ALL IN ONE PACKACE! 


IMES 
SAGINAW 
DAILY BREWS 


JACKSON 
oY ANN ARBOR 
CITIZERM PATRY DAILY MEWS 


HERE’S YOUR MICHIGAN 
MARKET OUTSIDE OF DETROIT 


Wrap up your Michigan marketing prob- 
lems in an adequate Booth Newspapers’ 
schedule and capitalize an outstanding 
sales opportunity. The eight Booth News- 
papers give you this recovery-leading 
market all in one package . - without 
waste or duplication... and at minimum 
cost, 


There is no substitute for Booth coverage. 
To reach your Michigan Market, outside 
of Detroit, you must use Booth News- 
papers. Each one is the sole key to an 
important trading area. Total circulation 
now 288,763... up 17,237 in a year. Ask 
nearest office for marketing facts pertain- 
ing to your product. 


In Kalamazoo It's the Gazette 


This 102-year-old newspaper is among the 
first five newspapers in the United States 
in density of city coverage . .. one copy 
to every 3.4 persons. An important mar- 
ket .. . completely covered! 


A. B. C. Circulation—29,158 
John E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 
I. A. Klein, 50 E. 42nd Street, New York 


BOOTH 7Zewspapers 


THE GRAND RAPIDS PRES: + THE FLINT JOURNAL « THE SAGINAW DAILY NEWS - 


THE KALAMAZOO GAZETTE 


JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - THE BAY CITY TIMES « THE MUSKEGON CHRONICLE + THE ANN ARBOR DAILY NEWS 
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Summertime in Chicago. 7 


Overlooking Lake Michigan, the great inland ocean— 
away from disturbing street noises —The Stevens offers 
you Chicago's finest hotel location—in the very center 
of things—on famous Michigan Boulevard. 

We're old-fashioned at The Stevens, that is, when it 
comes to cheerful hospitality — but new in spirit. A 
friendly staff of employees interested in your comfort 
will make you enjoy every minute of your visit. 

You'll be amazed atthe many distinctive Stevens features 
at rates as low as two-fifty for one—four dollars for two. 


Overnight parking 50c 
garage with pickup 
and delivery, 75c. 


THE STEVENS 


CHICAGO 


WORLD’S 


LARGEST 


H OT &.t 


A carefully restricted clientele, a 
policy that assures a character of 
patronage probably unequalled in 
any New York hotel...and it has 
enjoyed this distinction since1886. 

Now a new building with spa- 
cious rooms furnished like a pri- 
vate home, electric fans, circu- 
lating ice water, tub and shower 
baths, sundeck, air-conditioned 
Restaurant and Lounge Cafe. 

It is convenient to everything 
yet sufficiently remote from the 
roar of the city to insure almost 
country quietness. 


Single from $3.50 Double from 86 
Suites from $8 


Special weekly and monthly rates. 


GROSVENOR 


bith dvenue al 10th Wreet 
NEW YORK 
rry \. Mason, Manager 


J UST around the 
corner from every- 
thing in downtown 
Chicago. You will 
appreciate the 
time saving con- 
venience as well as 
the home-like com- 


forts of this hotel. 


Write for booklet 
and map of 
downtown Chicago 


KNOWN Efe] -mclelelom sere)? 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


22.869,000 Radio Homes 
in 1936 Broadcasting Market 


With both NBC and CBS issuing com- 
plete and corroborating reports on the num- 
ber of families owning radio sets, as of 
January 1, 1936, it seems unlikely that 
many executives interested in radio can 
have failed to receive this important in- 
formation. According to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Radio Research—sponsored by 
the A.A.A.A., A.N.A., and N.A.B.—an 
estimated 22,869,000 U. S. families have 
one or more radios. This means 73.7% 
of the total families are potential listeners. 
Since some 2,000,000 home radios, not to 
mention auto radios, have been sold since 
the first of the year, this 1936 figure can- 
not be considered static. 

NBC has published the figures in two 
forms—a handy file folder giving state 
totals and a file-size booklet showing radio 
homes in detail for all counties, as well 
as states. Either or both may be obtained 
by request to E. P. H. James, National 
Broadcasting Company, Radio City, New 
York. 

The CBS brochure emphasizes the per- 
centage of radio ownership by maps of the 
state groups, with (1) percentage radio 
ownership in 1936; and (2) percentage of 
increase in radio families, 1930-1936. New 
England states, for example, show 87.5% 
radio homes; and an increase of 69.3% 
since 1930. Whereas the East South Cen- 
tral states, with 44.0% radio homes, show 
an increase of 282.8% since 1930, the most 
rapid increase in the country, yet not ap- 
proaching the saturation of New England 
and other sections. County figures are not 
given in this booklet, but, together with 
the booklet, are available on request to 
Victor M. Ratner, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, 485 Madison Ave., New York. 

Both of these publications explain the 
methods used by the joint committee in 
estimating the total radio homes. For or- 
ganizations using radio in any degree the 
two studies cited supplement each other 
admirably for market analysis purposes. 


Consumer Goods Market Shown 
in U. S. Market Data Handbook 


The Department of Commerce “Market 
Data Handbook” for 1936, published last 
month, is a nationwide survey of the mar- 
kets for consumer goods. Among the data 
given are: population; retail and whole- 
sale sales; services, amusements and hotel 
receipts; postal receipts; income tax re- 
turns and wired homes by states, counties, 
cities and the remainder of county, or rural 
area. Also statistics on automobile regis- 
trations, residence telephones, AAA pay- 


ments and emergency relief by states and 
counties. Other additional state summary 
tables are given showing number of busi- 
ness telephones, homes having radios, num- 
ber of dwellings on farms operated by 
tenants and owners, by value groups, net 
income reported by individuals and new 
life insurance written. Sticklers on up-to- 
the-minute sources will possibly grumble at 
the mixture of 1930, 1933, 1934, 1935 
source dates, but in most cases the in- 
formation obtainable was strictly limited 
to the year cited. The important point is 
that the handbook is definitely a valuable 
tool in the analysis of localized buying 
power. Price, 50c; available through dis- 
trict offices, or U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 


Time Marches On! 


Last month some 20,000 business and 
advertising executives, together with Sun- 
day editors, book critics, feature editors, 
received a present from Time. ‘Four Hours 
a Year” was the title of a truly handsome 
book, cover to cover filled with gripping 
pictures illustrating “The March of Time” 
as a publishing venture, not as a screen 
phenomenon. Coming close to the an- 
nouncement of Time's new weekly maga- 
zine of pictures it was plain to see that 
such a presentation did a double-barrelled 
job in proving the tremendous pictorial 
field covered by the combined Time-For- 
tune-March of Time organization. Besides 
citing the cold dollar facts on what it 
takes and costs to break into the movies— 
a story little appreciated by the casual 
though interested attendant at the monthly 
March of Time showing—the book is a 
masterpiece of pictorial journalism in it- 
self. Edition limited, largely, to the origi- 
nal mailing. Robert L. Johnson, Time, 
Inc., 135 E. 42nd St., New York, might 
have a copy or two still in reserve. 


Standard Paper Offers Dummy 
Service for Booklet Advertisers 


If you use folders or booklets in any 
sizes from 31/,”x614” to 81/”x11”, you'll 
thank your lucky stars for the real service 
available in the new Sulgrave Dummy Se- 
lector and Suggestor. Published by the 
Standard Paper Manufacturing Co., this 
dummy selector, file size, flexible bound, 
shows tailored dummies, available in 56 
options of colors, combinations of colors, 
and finishes of paper; dummies that cut 
without waste, and fit standard sizes of 
envelopes. Each one of the twelve master 
dummies shown in the folder gives from 
four to six options of paper and color com- 
binations in which working dummies are 
available upon request to Sulgrave distribu- 
tors. Suppose you’re working on a Num- 
ber 5 booklet—514”x714”. The 5-A 
dummy for a 16-page booklet, yellow 
cover, white inside, will come to you cello- 
phane-wrapped, on a black mount, with all 
the appearance of the finished piece minus 
the printing. It will show the paper speci- 
fications and the postage requirements. 
Ready for your most exacting layout re- 
quirements. If uncertain where to secure 
this service locally, (and all distributors 
have complete dummy service departments), 
address J. G. Sutton, Standard Paper Manu- 
facturing Company, Richmond, Va., for 
your Dummy Selector. 


News-W eek Market Expands 


A promotion booklet of the News 
Week market, indicating the growth of 
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that publication since its establishment in 
1933, and some of the reasons for that 
growth, has just been produced. Entitled 
"News Week — Who — What — Why — 
Where,’ it is more than a circulation 
analysis by cities and counties; it is also an 
index to the interests and incomes of their 
subscribers, and an advertising record. Car 
and home ownerships, occupations and in- 
come, with abbreviated lists of important 
subscribers show acceptance among the 
established income group. Advertiser en- 
dorsements are both sufficiently restrained 
and numerous to be convincing. The book 
is an appraisal of that following of over 
160,000 subscribers—guaranteed to exceed 
250,000 in 1937—-which constitute a re- 
sponsive market within the national mar- 
ket. Copies on request to Donald S. Root, 
News Week, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York 
City. 


Display Containers Aid Sales 


From pills to soldering irons, paint to 
salt, products have doubled or tripled sales 
when forced to the front of the counter or 
to the floor stand by the use of attractive 
display containers. “Display-Ways”’ is a 
booklet recently published in the interests 
of point of purchase display technique by 
the Forbes Lithograph Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Among the product displays illus- 
trated are Royal Gelatin, Alka-Seltzer, 
Listerine and Williams shaving cream, 
Saniflush, Minute Tapioca, Clicquot Club, 
Dutch Boy, Edison Mazda lamps, Vulcan 
Mercury soldering irons, and many others. 
Combination shipping and display con- 
tainers, packaging fine points, and other re- 
lated means of upping sales are illustrated. 
Sent on request to M. D. Penney, Forbes 
Lithograph Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


Macfadden’s Marketing Shorts 

The marketing division of Macfadden 
Publications is publishing a series of in- 
formal comments on buying habits and 
purchasing power that should be of inter- 
est to executives in companies distributing 
nationally. “Marketing Memos’ is the title 
of these modest but extremely interesting 
“shorts,” the second in the series just out 
containing a list of the 100 leading ad- 
vertisers, 1935, in magazines, newspapers 
and radio in terms of total appropriations; 
the annual consumption of soap in the 
U. S.; extent of recovery since 1929; and 
several other indices to renewed purchasing 
power. No blurbs—just facts. Sent on te- 
quest to Marketing Division, Macfadden 
Publications, 122 East 42nd St., New 
York City. 


House Organs That “Click” 


There is an excellent discussion on the 
subject of house organs in the July issue of 
“More Business,” the promotional house 
organ of the American Photo-Engravers 
Association, previously mentioned in this 
column. Sales executives interested in cre- 
ating or stimulating their own house organs 
will find the editorial content of the issue 
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worth while. It is based on the experiences 
of a number of the better known success- 
ful house organs, with quotations from 
such corporations as the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, The Louis Allis Company, 
Stewart-Warner Corporation, International 
Nickel Company, and others. Pictorially, 
the booklet exemplifies the highest stand- 
ards of illustration, both in black and 
white and color. Copies available through 
Louis Flader, American Photo-Engravers 
Association, 166 W. Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sales Strategy Humanized 


“The Human Side of Sales Strategy’ is 
the title of the promotional booklet built 
around the use of the Autopoint Company's 
well-known pencil as a sales and advertising 
remembrance. Erperiences of business 
houses in using such a product to set the 
stage for salesmen, increase sales inter- 
views, and sales, stimulate the sales or- 
ganization, secure wholesale and distribu- 
tor’s salesmen cooperation, are cited. Billy 
B. Van provides the title and considerable 
of the personality of this booklet. Available 
through C. N. Cahill, Autopoint Company, 
1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Some Recent Additions to 
the Business Bookshelf 


“Tested Selling Ideas,’ by C. B. Larra- 
bee and Henry W. Marks. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. Price, 
$3.50. 


“Four Million Inquiries from Magazine 
Advertising,” by Harold J. Rudolph. Pub- 
lished by the Columbia University Press, 
New York. Price $5.00. 


“The Control of Resale Prices,’ by Roy 
W. Johnson, Wm. H. Ingersoll and Gilbert 


H. Montague. Published by The Dartnel! 
Corporation, Chicago. Price $2.00. 


“Advertising People?’ by Robert Tins- 
man. Published by the Business Bourse, 
New York. Price, $2.00. 


“How to Use Psychology in Business,” 
by Donald A. Laird. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York. 
Price, $4.00. 


“Retail Advertising and Sales Promo- 
tion,” by Charles M. Edwards, Jr., and 
William H. Howard. Published by’ Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York. Price, $5.50. 


“Who's Who in Central and East 
Europe,’ edited by Stephen Taylor; Pub- 
lished by the Panorama Publishing Com- 
pany, Ltd., Vienna. Price, $20.00. 


“Handbook of Central and East Europe,” 
edited by Stephen Taylor. Published by 
the Panorama Publishing Company, Ltd., 
Vienna. Price, $1.50. 


“Constructive Credit Work,” by M. T. 
D’Andrea. Price, $1.50. 


“The Psychology of Dealing with Peo- 
ple,’ by Wendell White. Published by 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Price, $2.50. 


"The Sales Manager Proposes,’ by 
George W. Kelsey. Published by George 
W. Kelsey, New York. Price, 25 cents. 


“Masters of Advertising Copy,’’ edited 
by J. George Frederick. Published by the 
Business Bourse, New York. 


“Behind the Scenes of Busines,” by 
Roy A. Foulke. Published by Dun & Brad- 
street, New York. 


Personal Service and Supp 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 
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EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
26 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ties on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 
N.. ¥. 


HELP WANTED 


SALES EXECUTIVE TO TRAVEL. WHOLE- 
sale grocery experience necessary. Must be capable 
of conducting productive sales meetings and han- 
dling new and old distributors. Applicant must 
make a good appearance and be 35 years or older. 
Enclose recent photograph and give full particulars 
on past experience and last salary. Address Box 
481, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


AGGRESSIVE, SELF-STARTER OF ENERGY 
and driving power wants connection as district 
sales manager or salesman with reputable firm. 
Age 32. 7 years’ successful selling and sales pro- 
motional experience. Excellent education and ref- 
erences. Expense draw against commission basis 
preferable. x 477, SALES MANAGEMENT, 333 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


PACIFIC COAST 
SALES EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


_ Here is an outstandingly successful sales execu- 
tive with an unusually fine record. Ten years 
Coast Sales Manager for prominent national drug 
manufacturer. Right now is doing an exceptional 
J 

Has wide personal following and excellent repu- 
tation with entire Coast drug trade. Extensive 
field experience, makes producers of men and is 
a real salesman himself. 

Has decisive pleasing personality—quick to ad- 
jusc himself. nows drugs, cosmetics and sun 
dries. 

Interested in permanent connection as Pacific 
Coast Sales Manager or Coast representative with 
reliable house. Legitimate reasons for changing. 

Is nationally known, a live wire and producer. 

Address Box 473, SALFSs MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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HE CASE OF A. & P.: It is headline news when 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. suspends its 

retail advertising in newspapers. Its Eastern Division 
has done just this as a result of the Robinson-Patman Act. 
Will it be able to conduct its affairs as successfully as 
has been true during the past decade, either without re- 
newing its advertising or with funds for advertising derived 
from other than advertising allowances? The answer can- 
not be foretold with certainty. But it does seem inevitable 
that the expenditure of millions for such newsy sales pro- 
motion as has characterized A. & P. newspaper advertising 
cannot be abandoned for any great length of time without 
serious impairment to both the volume of A. & P. sales 
and its net profits. 


+ + 


HE ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT PROCEEDS: 
Pricing is such an integral and vital part of all 
business that nothing like the Robinson-Patman Act 
could possibly come into being without shaking the ship 
of commerce from stem to stern. The selling policies 
of many concerns are even now undergoing rather radical 
Through the special editorial fea- 
ture in this issue, SM undertakes to contribute to a better 


upheaval and change. 


understanding of this far-reaching piece of legislation. 

It has long been preached that it is quite as much to the 
interest of industry for farming to be on a prosperous 
basis as it is beneficial to farming itself. The greatly en- 
larged spendable money income which the farming popu- 
lation has enjoyed during the last two years confirms this 
judgment in large degree. In the future, industry and 
farming will no doubt accept as a premise for orthodox 
thinking the fact that their interdependence in the modern 
world is so extensive as to justify certain moves which at 
first blush might seem to be class subsidy, whether for 
farming or for industry. In the long run we suspect that 
a similar line of belief will prevail in merchandising 
citcles—a belief whereby mass distributors will be willing 
to see independent dealers more or less guaranteed a place 
in the sun. 


At present, independents seem to have the greatest po- 


litical influence—and this irrespective of political parties. 
It behooves sales executives therefore to be sure their 
policies are far-sighted and practical as regards an increas- 
ingly important position for independent retail merchants. 
At the same time they must realize that in the long run 
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mass distributors, as represented by chains and depart- 
ment stores, are certain to continue to account for a sub- 
stantial portion of the country’s total retail sales. 

In recent years many manufacturers have found it ex- 
tremely difficult to determine price and terms as between 
mass distributors and independents. If the Robinson- 
Patman Act in its evolutionary form helps to clarify and 
establish what is reasonable policy as between these two 
channels of sale, it will prove a boon to manufacturers. 


. . 


ILLIAM O’NEIL TALKS ON SALESMAN- 

SHIP: The head of the General Tire & Rubber 

Co., “Bill” O'Neil, grew up in selling. He knows 
what it is all about. 

In talking before the Sales Executives Club of New 
York, Mr. O'Neil hit four-square into the theory of 
scarcity. He emphasized the need for salesmanship to 
keep pace with the evolution of efficiency in machinery 
and production methods. He argued vigorously for the 
philosophy of plenty and threw the challenge directly to 
sales executives and their salesmen as regards the finding 
of new markets and new uses for the goods they produce. 
He estimates that improved salesmanship can take care of 
industrial production running into four or five times the 
present national volume and holds that long before this 
result is attained, unemployment will have ceased to be a 
national problem and the standard of living of the masses 
will be materially raised. 

Even in the tire field, where total potential sales are 
presumed to be definitely limited by total car sales and 
registrations, he explained that total sales can be greatly 
increased by selling use instead of mileage and service in- 
stead of price. He went on to cite as an example of the 
practicability of this principle, the success being attained 
by his own company in selling such ideas as “even though 
a tire goes 30,000 miles perhaps only 15,000 are wholly 
safe for those who ride on it” and “‘while softer tires may 
not last as many miles they may save many dollars of life 
in a cat by preventing rattling fenders or bodies and 
jarred-up motors or driving apparatus.” 

It takes more space than is here available to do justice 
to Mr. O’Neil’s thesis, but in it SM sees not only much of 
merit but much of America’s real hope for sustained pros- 
perity with a minimum of unemployment and a maximum 
standard of living for the American people as a whole. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


FOR NBC 


SERVING ALL 


NETWORK ADVERTISERS! 


ant sponsors repeating, year after year. 


Advertisers, listeners, sales records—all em- 
phasize our statement that “The NBC Blue 
Network is a great sales medium —grow- 
ing greater.” 

Consider the NBC Blue Network ona 
basis ot Results. For ten years, it has com- 
piled impressive advertising records for 
many of America’s foremost industries: 

Because NBC Blue Network programs 


deliver the tremendous national following 


that only such all-star programs can deliver 


—the sort of following that keeps import- 


The Gpetcdee 
| NBC BLUE NETWORK 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


PRINCIPAL 


SKY'S THE LIMIT 


MARKETS 


Included in its roster are such all-time 
popularity winners as Jack Benny, Fred 
Waring, America’s Town Meeting, Magic 
Key Program, Ben Bernie, Paul White- 
man, Frank Fay and a host of others. They 
have won a following for Blue Network 
stations that challenges comparison. These 


fine programs mean Business—they are the 


world’s great salesmen. They work for the 


advertisers of the NBC Blue Network, and 


the Blue Sky’s their Limit in potential sales! 
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co ot In announcing a guarantee of 700,000 average net paid ettective 


September 13, 1937, TIME wants to make this point clear: 


TIME has no circulation ambitions. Its goal is to 
perfect the Newsmagazine idea, the test of which 


is intensity of reader interest, cover to cover. 


TIME 


